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THE MODERN DUNCIAD. 


We shall ever maintain that, in 
itself, the bray of an ass is infinitely 
more terrible than the roar of a 
lion. But such is the influence ex- 
erted over all mortal creatures by 
the association of ideas, that the 
bray of an ass absolutely goes for 
nothing, even with the geese on a 
common, while the roar of a lion 
appals the tented Arabs in the De- 
sert. Experience has long taught 
asses that they must not hope, even 
by braying in gangs in a mountain- 
ous country, to inspire a panic. 

Terror, we believe with Burke, 
to be at the heart of the sublime— 
every body feels it to be so in a 
thunder-storm. But sometimes the 
sense of the ludicrous is even more 
sublime—when suddenly from an 
Alpine pass breaks out a multitudi- 
nous bray—reverberated by asinine 
echoes from cliff to cliff all round 
the horizon—and dying away above 
the region of eternal snow. Nay, 
we are not ashamed to confess that 
our imagination has been so moved 
even by the sudden lifting up of the 
voice of a single ass in the great so- 
litude of nature. There is not, in 
such cases, even one step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. The su- 
blimely ridiculous fills up the hollow 
of the hills and the heavens—and 
the effect is heightened by your dis- 
cernment of the cause firmly planted 
on his four hoofs on a rock —the 


‘puzzle to Chiron. 


centre of all that circumference— 
flapping his ears over a cataract 
dumb in his presence—and yawn- 
ing as if he would swallow the sun, 
who is manifestly at a loss what to 
think of it, and suffering, if not a 
total, a partial eclipse. . 

Such an ass is the author of the 
Modern Dunciad. Had Balaam rid- 
den him that day, pride would have 
got a fall. No lesser prophet could 
have kept his seat with such an 
earthquake of articulate sound be- 
neath his saddle. Not that an ass is 
bad riding, as long as he holds his 
peace; but his eloquence, when it 
reaches its climax, might dismount 
Ducrow. Therefore, for safety, he 
should uniformly be ridden double 
at the very least. The heavier man 
of the two—or of the three the hea- 
viest—should take up his position— 
cudgel in hand—on therump. Yes 
—let Peter Bell be croupier. 

We wonder whether we are now 
amusing, or simply abusive. Wit 
we have none—but some humour ; 
and, should the admirers of the au- 
thor of the Modern Dunciad accuse 
us of personality, we are willing to 
retract the image of the ass, and to 
look on him in the more imposing 
light of a Centaur—a Centaur, in 
this case, consisting of asumph anda 
cuddy. Had he flourished in the 
heroic ages, he would have been a 
Only think of 
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him teaching Achilles to play the 


— . 
ut a truce to imagery, and let 
us consider him as a Christian. 
* Poems, by the author of the Mo- 
dern Dunciad.” “The Modern Dun- 
ciad, with notes, critical and biogra- 
phical ; first printed in the year 1815; 
sixth edition.” Why, that was the 
year in which was fought the battle 
~ of Waterlee. What an extraordinary 
coincidence! Napoleon dethroned, 
and the author of the Modern Dun- 
ciad enthroned, on the same day! 
Was there ever such an era! Yet 
how unfortunate for poor Napoleon! 
Unpitied—nay forgotten—on that 
barren rock—he who had conquered 
the Continent and all its Kings. 
The Destroyer of Dunces, ascending 
the skies, like a visible god, till the 
sense ached at him, as he reached 
the meridian of his fame, in the full 
blaze of a Sixth Edition! 

Thank heaven! that istoomelancho- 
ly a view of the condition of the great 
captive on St Helena. There were 
thousandsand tens of thousands of no- 
ble spirits who cared not to worship 
the rising sun, who knew not even, in 
their abstraction—that he flamed on 
the forehead of the morning sky. 
Among that number—and proud are 
we now to say it—then were we; to 
us the author of the Modern Dun- 
ciad was even as if he had slept in 
uncreated dust—deaf were our ears 
to the thunders that hailed his ad- 
vent— not only was he an anony- 
mous but a nonentity—and, as we 
hope to be saved—we beheld him in 
his work for the first time last Tues- 
day afternoon, smothered beneath a 
load of trash in our monthly London 
parcel. During all those twenty 
years, where—oh where—thou Son 
of the Morning! hast thou been 
hiding thy many-coloured head ? 

But we have a crow to pluck with 
you — our well-beloved William 
Pickering—to whom we owe such 
piorns ocket editions of our poets 
rom Edmund Spenser to Robert 
Burns. Never had publisher so nar- 
row an escape from the Crutch. 
One word in thine ear— never 
again let the Dolphin’s anchor be 
cast in such a shallow—the sign 
Aldine be hung in such a sky.” 
These words are significant but to 
the wise—being interpreted they 
mean—“ et quacks publish dunces 
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—and all honest men swear non-al- 
legiance to King Puff.” 

Prefixed to the Modern Dunciad 
are some critical notices, which, to 
look at, must make such a publisher 
as Mr Pickering blush. Thus said 
the author (Monthly Review, April 
1815), in the farce of “ Reviewing 
Made Easy: or, Every Man his own 
Critic’—* Gossip Report, who. is 
sometimes cerrect, and very often 
erroneous authority, has attributed 
this poem to the author of the Pur. 
suits of Literature, and admitting 
spirited and poignant satire to be 
an evidence of such an assignment, 
we have more reason for crediting 
than for disbelieving the rumour. 
Certain it is that traces of no 
commontalent appear in every page; 
and that this Modern Pope, whoever 
he be, has produced a Dunciad, 
which the stinging Bard of Twick- 
enham would not be ashamed to 
own. The bard spares neither poet 
nor courtier; for in the office of a 
satirist he speaks with the boldness 
of a Juvenal. All, however, is not 
satire; he freely praises as well as 
freely censures. The HIGH TONE, 
THE NOBLE SPIRIT, and true satiric 
energy of the whole, compensate fur 
any little defect.” In the Anti-Jacobin, 
January, 1815, he says, “ We were 
soon most agreeably surprised, and 


so our readers will probably think,, 


when they learn our opinion that the 
Modern Dunciad has nothing to 
dread from a comparison with the 
Dunciad of the last century. Who- 
ever the author is, and we pretend not 
even to guess, he is worthy, by talent 
and principle, to wield the formi- 
dable lash of legitimate satire.” All 
this and much more William Picker- 
ing condescends to allow Charles 
Whittingham to print—and himself to 
publish; while the writer, evennow 
that twenty years have elapsed since 
the birth of the sly falsehood, “ pre- 
tends not even to guess” who he is 
—and in spite of sore gums, and a 
craving void left aching in his heart, 
would fain make a mystery to him- 
self of the bare fact.of his own ex- 
istence. 

There is no evidence like inter- 
nal. It is conceivable—and no 
more—that, in the year 1815, there 
might have existed in Britain—even 


_ then a very populous country—two 


persons—our friend, and “ another 
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as m a brother ”—willi 
pete m1 Modern Dunelad ” to 
the author of “ The Pursuits of Li- 


> 


é 
to at- 


terature.” But it is not conceiv- 
able that two persons could have 
then existed capable of bringing 
themselves to write’ down in as 
many words “ that ‘ The Modern 
Dunciad ’ had nothing to dread from 
a comparison with the Dunciad of 
the last century ”’—that this modern 
Pope, whoever he be, has produced a 
Dunciad which the “ stinging bard of 
Twickenham would not be ashamed 
to own.” The contemporaneous 
existence of two such immeasurable 
blockheads is a thought beyond the 
reaches of our souls—an impossibi- 
lity that can be proved @ priori. 
The Monthly Reviewer, the Anti- 
Jacobin Reviewer, and the author 
of the Dunciad of 1815 must be one ; 
and therefore it is needless to ac- 
cumulate proof that he is the same 
heavenly body reappearing—with 
Halley’s comet—in the autumn of 
1835—the same sly fox, with his 
brush only a little the worse for 
wear, that twenty years ago “ pre~ 
tended not even to guess who he 
was,” or in what cover he had his 
kennel. 

Never was there an old anony- 
mous gentleman so fond of grand 
names. He is not satisfied with 
being self-dubbed Pope, and 
Churchill, and Mathias, but he prai- 
ses himself in his name Juvenal— 
says, as his own monthly reviewer, 
“ that he should rather have ealled 
himself Horace, since his satirical 
sketches are more in the manner of 
the Venusian than of the Mantuan 
bard:” thus giving himself a sly 
wipe for assuming on the titlepage 
of “The Modern Dunciad” the 
nomme du guerre of “ Virgil in Lon- 
don.” Pope Churchill Mathias 
Horace Virgil Juvenal. Swipes, 
Esq.! “ worthy by talent and by 
principle to wield the formidable 
lash of legimate satire!” 

We called him an: anonymous 
old gentleman. Perhaps there may 
be some little inaccuracy in classing 
among the anonymous a satirist 
with s0 many names; but he is as- 
suredly a genuine antique. In 
1815—nay, in 1811—for such is the 
date’ of his poem “ The Times ”— 
his style was so bald, that we must 
believe his head was no less so; and 
we may safely set him down at that 
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era at fourscore—so he must be now 
in his 104th year, and remember, in 
the first year of his apprenticeship 
to a druggist, seeing the Pretender, 
at the head of his Highlanders, 
marching into Derby. We think it 
would not be difficult to prove that 
the “ Famous Ram ” was one of the 
earliest effusions of his muse. The 
style affiliates it, “ the high tone, 
noble spirit, and true satiric energy 
of the whole.” Now, we modern 
Athenians, in reverence for old age, 
yield not to any ancient Spartan 
that ever ate black broth. Indeed, 
we are ourselves no chicken ; but 
we scruple not to say, that there is 
something not a little indecent in 
the sight of a satirist in his 104th 
year—a season when the passions 
are supposed to have lost much of 
their ardour—republishing and 
chuckling over truculencies com-< 
mitted on men, women, and child- 
ren, when he was an ungovernable 
youth of fiery fourscore. How 
much more Christian-like the beha- 
viour of Wellington! He will not 
even read Colonel Napier’s History 
of the Peninsular Campaigns. While 
this cruel old man—in' whose ce- 
rebellum the lust of blood is still 
strong—long after not memory only, 
butall the faculties that dwell before 
the ear, are almost extinguished— 
gloats over thé records of his Mas~ 
sacre of the Innocents—and like a 
toothless old gib-cat mumbles their 
very bones, while his scurvy. tail- 
point, on which hair has long since 
ceased to fail, languidly keeps time 
to the pursy purr heard during the 
intervals of the short cough that 
momently threatens to choke the 
wheazer even in the last stage of the 
mange. James would call that 
coarse—and coarse it may be—but 
so is 
“ See Coutts ape all that Queensberry 

- was before, 
A palsied, amorous Strephon, of four- 

score.” : 

And he who; in his 104th year, 
prides himself in wanton insults to 
the dead—which can benefit no 
living creature—forgetful of all the 
worth which. he well knows was 
allied, in the commoner, with such 
pitiable weakness—dotard though he 
be deserves the knout on his shri- 
velled carcass. 

Never was there so self-conceited 
an old prig. Hear how he prates 
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away to himself in the preface— 
** The Moprern Dunciap, VIRGIL IN 
Lonpon, AND THE Times, are again 
presented to the public, with such 
revision as the author’s most care- 
ful attention could bestow upon 
them. Their original reception was 
highly gratifying. They had the 
good fortune to be approved by 
many of the best judges, and cen- 
sured by some of the worst. An 
extensive sale justified the favour- 
able opinion of the critics, and af- 
forded the author an opportunity, 
in subsequent editions, of showing 
the Dunces how little he was moved 
by their abuse, and how much he 
despised it.’ And who are the 
Dunces? 

“ With this reply be satisfied at once, 
While Bow tes exists, can satire want a 

Dunce?” 


“Tt would be a work of no small 
labour and little profit to wade 
through the various productions of 
the Rev. William Lisle Bowles. 
Odes, Epics, and Sonnets innume- 
rable, pass in long review.” “ We 
read of one John Taylor, the Water- 
Poet; Mr Bowles may be christened 
the Shky-blue, or Milk-and- Water 
Poet.” Some twenty years ago, it 
was the fashion with fools, and with 
fools and something more, to affect 
contempt for the genius of this de- 
lightful poet, and the author of the 
Dunciad yelped like other curs. But 
all that folly and worse than folly 
has long been at an end, and the 
name of William Lisle Bowles is 
never mentioned but with respect 
and admiration. This the old deaf 
and blind mongrel knows not, and, 
last of all the pack, keeps still snap- 
ping at what he supposes to be the 
heels of the excellent Prebendary 
of Salisbury, but is merely a phan- 
tom of hydrophobia. 

Who is the next Dunce? 

* F. To Scorr you'll grant some portion 
of renown; 
The man has pleased, 
P. And surfeited the town.” 

Dunce third ? 

‘© The town is pleased when Byron will 
rehearse, 

And finds a thousand beauties in his 
verse 5 

So —— fame, that write whate’er he 
will, 

The patient public must admire it still ; 
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Yes, though bereft of half his force and 
fire, 

They still must read, and dozing must 
admire ; 

While you and I, who stick to common 
sense, 

To genius, taste, and wit have no pre- 
tence. 

Throughout the whole, we toil to un- 
derstand ; 

Where’er we tread, ‘tis strange, ‘tis 
foreign land ; 

Nay, half the thoughts and language of 
the strain, 

Require a glossary to make them plain.” 


Scott and Byron, however, it is 
allowed, have their merits. And 
neither Mr Coleridge nor Mr Words- 
worth, in Nestor’s opinion, are so 
popular as they deserve to be—for 
* it is the singular perverseness of 
those authors to provoke ridicule 
when they might command ap- 
plause.” Such judgments, originally 
delivered in the 1815, are republish- 
ed for the behoof of a new generation 
in 1835—and it is added, that * the 
Excursion will hand down Mr 
Wordsworth’s name with credit to 
posterity.” “ Mr Campbell has 
written sufficient to make us regret 
that he does not oftener appear be- 
fore the public,’—but in spite of all 
that, “ this is not the Augustan age 
of poetry.” So drivelled “ Virgil in 
London ” twenty years ago—and so 
drivels he now in a sixth edition not 
a month old. 

But hear him on Bloomfield and 
Burns. 


“ So long as Nature in her simplest guise, 

And virtuous sensibility we prize, 

Of well-earned fame no poet shall enjoy 

A purer tribute than the “Farmer's Boy.” 

Hail to departed worth! All Scotland 
turns, 

With tardy hand, to raise the tomb of 
Burns. 

Ah! spare the fame such fraif’ memo- 
rials give, 

In his own works enshrined the bard 
shall live. 

Of humble birth, but with a taste re- 
fined, 

An adverse fortune, with a God-like 
mind, 

He silent bore, but keenly felt the smart, 

Till bitter disappointment broke his heart. 

Oh! when released, his ardent spirit fled, 

How envy smiled! how virtue mourned 
the dead ! 
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And Scotland’s hills heard every tongue 
aim 
The minstrel’s glory and his country’s 
shame. 
Then, with the poet’s fate inscribe his 
bust, 


, In life neglected, canonized in dust.” 


Now forthe notes to this powerful 
passage. “ Scotland is about to erect 
a monument to the memory of Burns. 
Let her not fail to inscribe upon it 
how nobly she rewarded his talents. 
She took him from the plough; re- 
ceived the grateful homage of his 
genius; made him—an exciseman! 
irritated his mind with indigni- 
ties and disappointments, and gave 
him up to an untimely grave! The 
lively sallies of the Ayrshire bard 
startled the plodding dulness of his 
insensible countrymen ; the besotted 
bigots of Modern Athens beheld, 
with an evil eye, a poet who ex- 
posed their vices, ridiculed their 
superstitions, and despised their 
ignorance. It is true that some 
kindred spirits stood forward as the 
friends of genius in distress, but 
what could the exertions of a few 
generous individuals do in opposi- 
tion to the combined malignity of 
fools in power? Scotland has much 
to answer for. Avarice bribed her 
to sell her king. 


‘I should have died for shame, 
To see my king before his subjects stand, 
And at the bar hold up his royal hand.’ 


Fanatical rage compelled her to mur- 
der her archbishop, and base parsi- 
mony (read the hard fate of the author 
of Douglas, Fergusson, &c.) to starve 
her poets. Who was the liberal patron 
of Sir Walter Scott? England! Who 
ruinedhim? His kind cauntrymen, 
the Scotch.” The superannuated 
idiot has here, with a vivacity un- 
common in a Cockney with all his 
four feet in the grave, contrived to 
cram into an epitome of the sins of 
Scotland a greater number of foolish 
lies than we should have supposed 
amemory so enfeebled as his cap- 
able of supplying, as its last food to 
a heart, in extreme decrepitude, kept 
half alive by its own malice. We 
think we see the paralytic wretch, 
with his rheumy-eyes and palsied 
fingers, and tongue all the while 
essaying in vain to lick up the slaver 
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that befouls, without refreshing his 
shrivelled lips, engaged in composi- 
tion | “ We are reminded throughout 
of the undaunted bard of Twicken- 
ham.” 

We have offended you — gentle 
reader—and beg pardon on our 
knees. Suppose, then, old Virgil in 
London dead and buried, 


‘“ And at his feet a green grass turf, 
And at his head a stone.” 


What have you to say against Scot- 
land? Notasyllable. ’*Tis well for 
you that you have not—for Barry 
Cornwall’s back is yet one perfect 
blister. Scotland has erected no 
fewer than three monuments to 
Burns—one in Dumfries—one near 
Alloway Kirk—and one in Edin- 
burgh. Shakspeare’s tomb is dila- 
pidated in Stratford-on-Avon, and 
the Club soliciting subscriptions for 
its repair. So much for England. 
Scotland did not take Burns from 
the plough—nor did she make him 
an exciseman—any more than Eng< 
land made Wordsworth a distributor 
of stamps. She admired his genius— 
bought his poems—and he stocked a 
farm. That he became bankrupt was 
not the fault of Scotland. She did 
not make Mossgiel—* God made the 
country ’’—and it pleased Him to 
give her a poor soil—but nobler 
tiches. Burns mismanaged his farm. 
He has himself told us so, and he 
ever spake the truth. Of his infirmi- 
ties let no man speak but with awe 
—‘ nor draw his frailties from their 
dread abode” —but let no man sacri- 
fice—even for sake of her greatest 
poet—the character of his country. 
His disappointments were many, his 
indignities not few—but ’tis a mon- 
strous lie to say “ that Scotland irri- 
tated his mind with indignities, and 
gave him up to an untimely grave.” 
Gently—compassionately—and with 
many asalvo “ which the poor inha- 
bitant below” made not for himself, 
all men read his epitaph—“ because 
that we have all one human heart.” 
Thousands and tens of thousands, 
whe sinned far more grievously than 
he, seemed far less grievously to suf- 
fer. Butthat is the mystery never 
to be solved beneath the skies—and 
that will for ever darken the whole 
world. 

But let us break off, and for relief 
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listen to the old idiot. Hear him 
* hoastin’” over the “ plodding dul- 
ness of the insensible countrymen ” 
of Robert Burns. Why, Robbie was 
but the brightest among the bright— 
* all the people quaked like dew 
stirred by the breeze” at sound of 
his lyre—his home was from the 
first in the nation’s heart. Of whom 
did he sing? Of his countrymen, 
and of them only—and his songs—all 
the world declares—were worthy of 
the race. So declares, louder than 
the rest, the noblest land in all the 
world—England. She loves Scot- 
land better now than it ever could 
have been in the power even of her 
generous spirit to love it—believing 
in the truth of that Scripture written 
by an inspired peasant—The Cot- 
tar’s Saturday Night. 

Ebenezer Elliot, proud of being 
the poet of the poor, disdains the 
praises of those ignorant persons 
who would represent him as a mira- 
cle of genius among the ungifted 
Sheffield mechanics, toiling as he 
long toiled for their daily bread. 
Many of them in all mental powers 
he rejoices to know are his equals— 
his superiors—and ’tis a noble creed. 
That he has done what no one else 
has done proves not the noble creed 
to be false—and Burns in his own 
case would have sworn it true. Such 
bards are not born—nor are they 
bred—wherever their lot may have 
been cast—among “the plodding 
dulness of their insensible country- 
men,” but in the midst of kindred 
spirits whom they recognise as bre- 
thren in all things—and whom they 
love not and honour not the less, 
but more dearly and highly far, be- 
cause it has pleased Heaven that 
their own souls should have burned 
within them at the touch of some 
stronger inspiration, and burst forth 
in music—the joys and sorrows, the 
trouble and the peace of their own 
condition on earth the sacred sub- 
ject—the hallowed burden of their 
song. 

“ The besotted bigots of Modern 
Athens beheld,” quod the Dotard, 
“with an evil eye a poet who ex- 
posed their vices, ridiculed their 
superstition, and despised their igno- 
rance.” Alas! the worst of their 
vices were those to which poor 
Burns was himself but too prone— 
so far from exposing he partook of 
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them, and enlisted his genius in their 


service. We speak of his worser 
hours; but they were, we believe, 
few in comparison with the good— 
and the best society in Edinburgh at 
that time—to which Burns had wel. 
come access—was equal to any in 
the world. The old fool maunders 
about besotted, superstitious, and 
ignorant bigots whom Burns expo- 
sed, ridiculed, and despised; but 
Burns himself, in spite of all his dis« 
appointments which in after life often 
embittered his recollections of Edin. 
burgh, never ceased to venerate the 

enius and virtue for which it was 
illustrious, and would have trodden 
such libels and such libellers in the 
dirt. But though there were Cock- 
neys in those days, they had not be- 
gun to jargon about Scotland. What 
have they got for their pains, now 
that they have taken upon themselves 
to intermeddle with our home af- 
fairs? On an average each mother’s 
son forty stripes. 

“ Scotland,” says Swipes, “ has 
much to answer for.” At the great 
day of judgment—and so has the 
whole human race. According to 
the creed of some Christian sects, 
even Cockneys will be then called to 
account. We cannot think so; and 
therefore they should be cruelly 
punished in this life. Did we know 
where to catch him, we would tar 
and feather the author of the Dun- 
ciad, and send him to the poultry 
even in his 104th year. Such punish- 
ment is not only defensible but im- 
periously demanded, on the suppo- 
sition of there being for the race to 
which he belongs no future state. 


‘¢ Avarice bribed her to sell her king ”— 


and he clenches the charge with a 
most apt quotation— 


“ T should have died for shame 
To see my king before his subjects stand, 
And at the bar hold up his royal hand.” 


Not a creature out of Cockaigne be- 
lieves now in that fifty-times refuted 
calumny; but though Charles was 
not sold he was murdered. At his 
execution a few women miscarried 
—but no Cockney “ died of shame” 
—indeed shame is a passion of which 
no Cockney can have any idear—for 
it is “the sorrow of pride”—and 
pride being the sin by which angels 
fell, it would be impious to expect 
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it at Vanity-fair in the very heart of 
Little Britain. 

That “ fanatical rage impelled her 
to murder her archbishop” it may 
be partly true; but her archbishop 
had no business there—would have 
been much better employed in Eng- 
land—and he met, we are disposed 
to think, not much more than his 
deserts on Magus Muir. Scotland 
resolved to have her own way in re- 
ligion, and in establishing it did not 
stick at trifles. England acted much 
in the same spirit, and assassinations 
of the same sort are found by no 
means thinly sprinkled on the page 
of her history—yet the English are a 
magnanimous people, zealous of 
good works. In Scotland the Re- 
formation was effected by high 
hearts and high hands—and com- 
pleted by the Covenanters. First 
fell the power of the Papacy root 
and branch—and then Episcopacy 
went to the ground. So willed the 
people—the people of Scotland— 
and now, lo! Presbytery spread like 
a green bay tree. Both nations have 
had their will—and both now wor- 
ship God in spirit and in truth. 
The slave whom we have been chas- 
tising understands nothing of this— 
has no sympathy with a nation of 
pious freemen—but blubbers about 
an archbishop. Hear the caitiff! 

“ Down with your sacred altars! useless 

blocks! 
Detested relics! even vindictive Knox 
Shall rise from hell's dark caves with fu- 
rious joy, 

And breathe again his spirit to destroy.” 
Pray, who told the author of the 
Modern Dunciad that John Knox is 
in heli? He ought to produce his 
authority for an assertion so injuri- 
ous to the memory of our great 
Scottish reformer. Our Cockney 
has queer notions of hell. He talks 
as if it were as easy “to rise from 
hell’s dark caves” as to go to Tun- 
bridge wells. Doctor Johnson said 
more good things than any other 
man—and a few bad ones. The few 
bad ones have been so often quoted 
by Cockneys that they stink in the 
nostrils of men. Take for example 
this fetid note—*“ Doctor Johnson, 
hearing the question asked where 
the cruel fanatic John Knox was 
buried, exclaimed—‘I h in a 
cross-road.’”” Wedo not doubt he 
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turbed by some impertinent prater, 
whom he thus growled into silence by 
savage nonsense. Our Cockney be- 
lieves the great English sage was se- 
rious; and over a dish of saloop 
sends the suicide to Old Nick. The 
nipny! 

“Base parsimony (read the hard 
fate of the author of ‘ Douglas,’ Fer- 
gusson, &c.) impelled her to starve 
her poets. Who was the liberal 
pee of Sir Walter Scott? Eng- 

and. Who ruined him? His kiud 
countrymen, the Scotch.” For a 
country like Scotland, 
“ Where half-starved spiders fed on half- 
starved flies,”’ 
there was some excuse to be offered 
if she did starve her poets. She was 
compelled to do so—it is pleasant to 
know—not by base parsimony but 
stern necessity—sheer want. But 
that plea will not avail England. It 
appears too from historical docu- 
ments, as well as the voice of tradi- 
tion, that Scotland did not starve her 
poets more than the rest of her po- 
pulation. The people— poets and 
painters included —lived low. A 
handful of oatmeal mixed with water 
from the spring was a dinner for a 
raw- boned Scotsman who would have 
thought nothing of taking twenty 
such Cockneys as the author of the 
Modern Dunciad, one after the other, 
by the scruff of the neck, and crack- 
ing them between his thumb-nails 
like more familiar vermin. This 
may be starvation—but it is impar- 
tial and universal starvation—and the 
poets of Scotland had no reason to 
complain that they alone had no 
butter to their brose. We speak of 
the olden time. But even in these 
later days no Scottish poet bas died 
of hunger. Whereas, it is but too 
true that about a third of the Eng- 
lish poets have perished of that 
vacuum which nature most abhors. 
With all the unclosed eyes of those 
ghastly corpses staring him in the 
face, the author of the Dunciad keeps 
scolding away at Scotland for having 
starved her poets, not one of whom 
was ever in want of a sheep’s head. 
He sees the famished Otway choked 
by the first morse] of that fatal roll— 
he tells us, that “ of the life of Philip 
Massinger little or nothing is known, 
beyond the melancholy fact that he 
was a literary wayfarer, eking out a 
penurious existence in humble ob- 
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scurity, and that his transcendant 
genius, which must command the 
admiration of the latest posterity, 
could not save him from ajail”—over 
the fate of Chatterton he sheds many 
maudlin tears—and of the “Farmer's 
Boy,” he says—“ the neglect, suffer- 
ing, and distress that darkened the 
declining years of Robert Bloomfield, 
are too mournful to dwell upon. I 
saw hima few months before hisdeatb, 
emaciated by disease, embarrassed 
in his circumstances, and heart- 
broken”—yet from these and many 
other instances of strict starvation, 
he turns aside, without one word of 
reproach to England, and launches 
the lightnings of his wrath on Scot- 
land, whom “ base parsimony im- 
pelled to starve her poets.” “Read,” 
quoth he, “ the hard fate of the 
author of Douglas.” Why, John Home 
was clothed in fine linen—wore a 
scarlet coat—inhabited a large house, 
with a front door, a bell, and a 
knocker — and fared sumptuously 
every day—till death overcame him 
like a summer cloud when he was 
upwards of fourscore. Poor Fer- 
gusson, again, died very young in a 
madhouse. Reckless dissipation craz- 
ed his brain—and charity enabled 
his mother to send him to such sad 
asylum. No Scottish poet was ever in 
a jail. 

Weshall make but one observation 
on what is said above about Sir Walter 
Scott. “ Whoever the author is— 
and we pretend not even to quess”— 
on detection, he shall be laid across 
two chairs—his breeches and draw- 
ers taken down by his own hands— 
and his youth renewed by repeated 
application to his posteriors of a 
bunch of heather-bent, which Mrs 
Ambrose has hitherto employed in 
whipping up cream. A young me- 
dical student—a cousin of the 
* Bashful Irishman ”—shall stand by 
to inform us when the aged culprit 
has been flogged within half an inch 
of his life. The amiable monitress 
will then be requested to desist, 
and commit the implement of jus- 
. tice to the flames. The patient will 
then be carried by the cook into the 
kitchen, and laid on the dresser, 
with his back to the ceiling, and the 
scullion will rub in pepper and salt, 
to prevent mortification. The lips 
of the leading wound having been 
sewed up, they will be held together 
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of sticking-plaster, 
under which is deposited a slip of 
aper, cut from the notes to “ The 
odern Dunciad,” inscribed with 


by ligaments 


his crime. “ Who was the liberal 
patron of Sir Walter Scott? Eng. 
Jand. Who ruined him? His kind 
countrymen, the Scotch!” 

We shall then order him to be 
seated, and take some tripe—for no 
base parsimony shall ever compel 
Scotland to starve a critic from 
Cockaigne on a visit to her shores. 
As soon as he has quelled the rage 
of hunger, we shal! request him to 
give us a lesson in elocution—to 
read up with the proper emphasis 
his own concluding note—‘* What 
will Scotland do for her noblest 
son—for him who wedded to im- 
mortal verse her natural beauties, 
and made every foot of her moun- 
tain and wilderness classic ground ? 
Will she rear a proud temple on 
the summit of Arthur’s Seat, that 
shall look down with lofty grandeur 
on the slow-progressing glories of 
the Calton? Will she bind the 
broken heart of the sad mourner by 
some deed of national munificence 
worthy of her filial devotion and 
her father’s fame? What will Scot- 
land do for her noblest son? is a 
question which, if she answer not, 
and promptly, to the satisfaction of 
the world, let her hereafter for ever 
hold her peace!” 

“ That strain I heard was of a Jof- 
tier mood;” and Pope Mathias 
Churchill Horace Virgil Juvenal 
Swipes Sorebottom, Esq. having re- 
cited it with all the necessary gesti- 
culations—will then be requested to 
give a specimen of more subdued 
speech from the same composition. 
“ His classic learning was conside- 
rable, and his knowledge of antiqui- 
ties, history, and the manners and 
customs of the olden time, profound. 
He was well skilled in demonology 
and witchcraft, and a member of the 
Roxburgh and Bannatyne Clubs. 
Old ballad poetry was his especial 
delight ; ee had he lived, I con- 
templated the pleasure of showing 
him a singularly curious volume of 
black letter ballads, all printed prior 
to the year 1600; to have pored over 
which, he had, in better health, 
journeyed from Scotland, ‘ booted 
to the groin!’” 

“ Somewhat too much of this”— 
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so Jet us put about ship and carry on 
another tack. 


*¢ Stands Scotland where it did? Alas! 


no more— 
Since truant Jeffrey flies his native 
shore : 
For who among her sons, to speed their 
gains 


(Her sons more famed for brimstone 
than for brains), 

Like him retraced the path which Ken- 
rick trode, 

Traduced his country, and blasphemed 
his God ? 

Mourn, Caledonia; let thy rocks re- 
ply ; 

Not leaden Sydney can his loss supply ; 

Too dull, alas! to satisfy a pique ; 

His heart is willing, but his brain is 
weak ; 

Nor Holland’s spouse, nor Holland’s 
mantling bowl, 

Can rouse from torpor his benighted 


soul. 

Illustrious Holland! doom’d by angry 
fate 

To rack the muses, and reform the 
state ; 

Consistent peer! unstained with courtly 
crimes, 

Save some few venial spots, and doggrel 
rhymes ; 

His Jeffrey lost, shall haply mount the 
throne, 


And execrate all dulness—but his own.” 


We look upon this as the best pas- 
sage in the Modern Dunciad, though 
worse than the worst passage out of 
it with which we can charge our 
memory. We shall never suffer our 
political opinions to bias our judg- 
ment in literary questions —and 
candidly confess that the most 
worthless versifier of this or any 
other age—is a Tory. Did we be- 
lieve that there was another such 
piece of unprincipled impudence in 
the Conservative ranks, we should 
turn Radical, and insist on the ballot. 
Remember this satire was written 
more than twenty years ago, and is 
now republished “ with such revi- 
sion as the author’s most careful at- 
tention could bestow-upon it.” He 
thought then, and he thinks now, 
that Francis Jeffrey is a dunce. In 
Cockaigne, we presume, “ they show 
'a Newton as we show an ape.” In 
Scotland Lord Jeffrey is thought by 
no means stupid — nobody there 
knows that he has been engaged for 
twenty years in traducing his coun- 
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try—and as for blaspheming his God, 
we never heard such an insinuation 
hinted even by the whisper of a fac 
tion. The author of the Modern 
Dunciad may therefore rest aseured, 
that he is a miserable liar, and 
ought, in case of accidents, to have 
his nose soaped. 

By the by, speaking of his nose, 
he cannot be aware how very dis- 
gusting it is—for if he were, he never 
could have indited his ‘‘ Address to 
a Fly.” 


** Busy, bustling, buzzing fly, 
Which is happiest, you or I ? 
Ever roving like the bee, 
Is the merry lark more free, 
When to heaven he soars and sings, 
While the vocal woodland rings ? 
* * * * > 
Round my nose on rapid wing, 
First you buzz, and then you sting, 
Then to Celia’s cheek repair, 
Seek a soft asylum there, 
In her auburn tresses skip, 
Taste the nectar of her lip, 
Bask in the sunshine of her eye, 
With all the effrontery of a fly. 
Which is happiest—you or 1?” 
We have studied Entomology under 
Kirby and Spence, Professor Rennie, 
and James Wilson, to say nothing 
of Lacepede and other Frenchmen, 
and we boldly take it upon us to 
stake our character, as an observer 
of “the tiny folk that wanton in 
the sun,” that no fly, not even the 
Bloody Doctor, ever settled on the 
nose of the author of the Modern 
Dunciad. There is a fly, indeed, 
called vulgarly the Dung-Fly, and 
sometimes by even a grosser name, 
whose instinct it is to settle on mat- 
ter of a very questionable shape. 
He may have buzzed round the nose 
of the author of the Modern Dun- 
ciad—and if so, we do not doubt it 
was on rapid wing—for no Bloody 
Doctor in his senses would circle 
slowly round it who had a nose of 
his own. That he ever stung it we 
utterly disbelieve—and our disbelief 
is justified by the context. For 
overlooking the fact—known to all 
naturalists—that the Bloody Doctor 
—we like to use the colloquial de- 
signation of that acute practitioner 
—has no sting—and admitting fora 
moment that he had broached a 
imple and imbibed pus, whose 
gnorant of the economy of nature 
as not to know that he would have 
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instantly expired on the spot? 
Whereas—consult the context—it is 
averred that he repaired to Celia’s 
cheek, skipped in her auburn tress- 
es, and basked in the sunshine of 
her eye— 


“ With all the effrontery of a fly!” 


We know there is no setting bounds 
to the effrontery of a fly—and that 
fly, too, the Bloody Doctor. But we 
know also that he is not immortal— 
and therefore adhere to our original 
disbelief of the story of the sting 
and the pus. Nay, we disbelieve 
even the buzzing on rapid wing 
“round my nose,’ unless it be 
intended to allow the utmost lati- 
tude to the meaning of “ round.” 
The nose of the author of the 
Modern Dunciad may have been 
included within the circle formed 
by the Bloody Doctor sporting in the 
sun—just as the sun himeelf is in- 
cluded within the earth’s orbit. 
In this sense, and in no other, we can 
with some difficulty/bring oursel vesto 
believe thatthe fly aforesaid may have 
buzzed round the nose in question 
—but at such a vast distance, that 
the author must have ascertained the 
fact by glasses of great power. Buz- 
zing is here used metaphorically for 
flying—for though the Bloody Doc- 
tor, wherever he may be in space, 
must buzz if he be on the wing, 
yet by hypothesis he is out of hear- 
ing—at a more than respectful dis- 
tance from the given nose —and 
much remains to be done in acous- 
tics. 

But granting for a moment all 
that the author of the Modern Dun- 
ciad can ask, see to what incredible 
conclusions the admission leads re- 
specting Celia? “ Ah! call her fair 
not pale’”—yet is she born to die! 
A Bloody Doctor, fresh—no—no— 
no—any thing but fresh—from the 
pus in the pimple on the nose of 
the author of the Modern Dunciad— 
fastens on the nectar of her lip! 
Does she instantly shrivel up into 
a leaf, and waver away out of sight 
on the wind? Such is the known 
effect of that strongest of all animal 
poisons. But no. Celia suffers him 
to sip as if he were a tame sparrow. 
Off flies the Bloody Doctor in a state 
of intoxication, quarrelling with 
every fly he meets —and, wiping 
her rosy lips with her lily hands, 
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Celia takes up her knitting, and 
sighs for the Captain. 
To return.— 


* Since truant Jeffrey flies his native 
shore” 


is a line that puzzled us—but it re- 
fers to that gentleman’s visit to Ame- 
rica in 1811, we believe—where he 
was received with the greatest dis- 
tinction as one of the brighest or- 
naments of the “ Old Country.’ 
“ Leaden Sydney” is the Rev. Syd- 
ney Smith—universally allowed to 
be the wittiest prose writer of his 
age. There is much malignity in 
the allusions to Holland House. The 
lines are such as we might imagine 
to have been penned by a swindling 
petitioner, 


“* Too dull, alas! to satisfy a pique,” 


who had been detected by his lord- 
ship with a forged list of names, and 
who, so far from being, as he repre- 
sented himself, a decayed clergyman 
and writer of a Word of Advice to 
young persons before confirmation, 
was in fact a member of the swell 
mob, and an assistant to John Bee 
in getting up the slang dictionary. 
Bowles being the greatest dunce 
in Britain—Jeffrey a truant flying 
from his native shores, retracing the 
= which Kenrick trode, traducing 
is country and blaspheming his 
God, and, like Scotland’s more 
faithful sons, “more famed for brim- 
stone than for brains’ — Sydney 
Smith, leaden—with a weak brain— 
a benighted soul sank in torpor—and 


“ Too dull alas! to satisfy a pique,” 


and Lord Holland purposing to be- 
come Editor of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, that he might “ execrate all 
dulness but his own’’—whatdoes the 
Dunce-destroyer think of Theodore 
Hook? Notmuch. In 1815 he thus 
advises a friend— 

“To win, employ the graces of thy 

style, 


. Not the loud laugh, but the approving 


smile ; 
To Hoox and Dimond leave the noisy 
crew, 
Content to number the judicious few; 
Nor let thy wit, like bards of little werth, 
Offend our reason, to provoke our mirth.” 
In 1835 he adds this note. “ Many 
years have elapsed since Theodore 
Hook and Sir Lumley Skeffington 
first figured away in the side-boxes 
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of Old Drury. The one, a smart 
punster ; the other, a curled darling. 
Sir Lumley wrote the Sleeping Beau- 
ty: Mr Hook penned sundry dra- 
matic trifles; which, with the help 
of good acting, music, scenery, a 
judicious sprinkling of loyal senti- 
ments, and a few apposite jokes, kept 
his audience awake. Time has laid 
his heavy hand on both; the punster 
looks as worn out as his jokes; and 
so bent is the Baronet, that he is be« 
come as it were a double-entendre. 
Yet do we feel grateful for the past; 
since there was a time when we 
hailed them joint masters of the 
joke ; and we have roared, yea hearti- 
ly, at the wit of the one and the whis- 
hers of the other. Hook is a good 
table companion, and well worth his 
dinner, to entertain a company. His 
levities, when they steer clear of inde- 
cency and profaneness, are amusing ; 
and to those not read in Joe Miller, 
have an air of novelty.” How patron- 
ising! He writes with the air of a 
person conscious of being the eldest 
natural son of a Duke. The Disown- 
ed and the Unowned are two very 
different characters. The author of 


the Modern Dunciad is one of the 
Unowned—as such hangs on the 
outskirts of high society—and once 
or twice a-year finds himself in De- 


vonshire House. These are your 
only vulgar men. But we are not 
going to describe them—and per- 
haps, after all, the author of the 
Modern Dunciad may be the legiti- 
mate son of a tallow-chandler, and 
his mother an honest woman. What 
right-has he, in the 104th year of his 
age, to ridicule the figure of Sir 
Lumley Skeffington ? and what right 
has he to praise Mr Hook’s puns, ig- 
norant as he shows himself to be of 
what a pun is, by that idiotic use of 
the term “ double-entendre,” applied 
to the person of the excellent and 
accomplished baronet? There is 
not even the oo play upon 
words in that anile attempt. Such 
impotence is incredible in a man of 
the world upwards of five-score— 
for there are no symptoms of second 
childhood about him—he wants that 
sweet but inexpressive smile about 
the mouth peculiar to that season. 
The winter of hisdiscontent will never 
be enlivened by that innocent spring. 
His is a case of ordinary dotage— 
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but we believe we have given above 
some of its characteristics. 


“Let humour broad, with polished wit 
combine, 

No faculties more risible than mine ; 

But shall I laugh because some antic 
droll 

Squints in my face?—I cannot for my 
soul.” 


Yet he writes, “ we have roared, 
yea, heartily, at the wit of the one, 
and the whiskers of the other.” Roar- 
ing heartily at a gentleman’s whis- 
kers, yet for his soul unable to laugh 
at Liston! Nobody “roars heartily ” 
in private life. True that Yorick 
used to “set the table in a roar.” 
But then he was the king’s jester— 
and long ago—at the Court of Den- 
mark. Spenser and Wordsworth 
both speak of a “ gentle roar” of a 
river; and probably Hamlet meant no 
more. The voice of no immoderate 
mirth would seem “a roar” in his still 
imagination moralizing in a church- 
yard over that skull. And, finally, 
aman is notatable. Tosetatableina 
roar, you must tickle the midriff of a 
number of men—each with a peculiar 
character of his own—by some feli- 
citous fancy irresistible to the whole 
human race. Not one of them all 
shall “ roar heartily” —Heaven for- 
bid—yet the table shall be in a roar 
—and yet that one peal, composed 
of many peals, shall not be very loud 
—and there shall be music in it—as 
if each royal associate were laughing 
his own part, arranged for him by 
some great master—while Momus is 
felt by all to be as true a god as 
Apollo. 

“ Hook is a good table companion, 
and well worth his dinner to enter- 
tainacompany.” Worth his dinner! 
That insult could only have been 

nned by a man who has all his life 

nown to a farthing the precise 
price-current of the coarsest mutton 
per pound. If Mr Hook “ be well 
worth his dinner to entertain a com- 
pany,” and no more—and the cost of 
the wet and dry provided on his 
account be three guineas—at what 
expense, on the same principle, 
might the author of the Modern 
Dunciad be at once judiciously and 
generously hired to perform similar 
service? He would be dear at a 
doit. It matters not at what board 
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Theodore Hook sits—sumptuous as 
that of Apicius, or simple as that of 
Curtius—though, as far as mere edi- 
bles are concerned, we believe he 
prefers turtle to turnips. Of that 
board he is still the delight. Inde- 
cency and profaneness are the last 
resource of the worn-out hack of all 
work, who has been black-balled 
at clubs, originally constituted on 
the model of the Free-and-Easy, 
has no credit at shabby ordinaries, 
and is occasionally asked to dinner 
by some compassionate host who 
knew him when he was not thought 
entirely disrespectable—an ensign 
in some militia regiment well down 
in the North. The author of the 
Modern Dunciad may have himself 
been such a person some sixty or 
seventy years ago, though now a 
Puritan. Be that as it may, he shows 
himself a thorough old blackguard 
by publicly accusing any gentleman 
of indecent and profane talk in pri- 
vate society—even if the charge were 
true, as in this case it is false. But 
it is clear from the whole passage 
that he never was in company with 
Mr Hook in his life. Tneodore never 
was known to tell a Joe. The inso- 
lent old fool, insinuating that he 
himself is not read in Miller’s Mis- 
cellany, affects having been amused 
with levities borrowed, as he has 
been told, from that rare work, 
whereas the notes to the Modern 
Dunciad contain ample evidence of 
his familiarity with the Bagman’s 
vade mecum, in which, with all his 
cant, he is better read than in his 
Bible. Of Mr Hook’s: many admi- 
rable novels he has the cunning not 
tosay a word. On John Bull he is 
also silent. He felt that were he to 
speak of them he must lower his 
tone a peg. So he confined himself 
to sneers at witty farces, carelessly 
poured forth with the prodigality of 
youthful genius, and long since for- 
gotten by Mr Hook, who says or 
writes as many good things every day 
of his life as would, if 

through the Modern Dunciad, have 
made the perusal of it possible to 
the more strenuous students of what 
is absurdly enough called satire. 

In conclusion we remark, that the 
notes drivelled lately are more viru- 
lent—fuller of malignant matter— 
than those of 1815. Alas! for poor 


human nature, it is often so with 
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extreme old age! In the verse of 
1815 we meet with not a few jibes 
on parsons, but in the prose of 1835 
Spindleshanks stands up a champion 
for the Church. We cannot but 
look on him with complacency in 
that imposing attitude—but his 
poor knees give way, and with 
the most foul-mouthed vociferations 
he sinks down on his rump. Here 
is a sample of his argument in de- 
fence of the alliance between Church 
and State. “ Fanatics of every va- 
riety of creed, hating, persecuting, 
and reviling each other, have held 
a temporary truce, and welcomed 
into their ranks the notoriously pro- 
fligate and profane, to make head 
against their common enemy. 

ow-ITT”’ (it is so printed ) “happens 
that a mountebank in quaker masque- 
rade should presume to charge any 
set of men with hypocrisy and fraud, 
is a question that the impudent im- 
postor who babbles so much about 
priests and priestcraft can best an- 
swer. It is surely enough for this 
low buffoon to be the scandal of one 
sect, without craving the additional 
infamy of lifting his hoof against a 
faith that, while it deplores his er- 
rors, dispises his animosity.” Does 
he mean to say that Wituam 
Howirt is ‘notoriously profligate 
and profane?” We hope not—yet 
his words hardly admit of any other 
interpretation. He calls the Quaker 
a mountebank, an impostor, a buf- 
foon, and the scandal of his sect. 
The book on Priestcraft. we think a 
very bad one—but good men have 
written bad books ere now —and 
there is much that ought never to 
have been written in the works of 
John Milton—though “ his soul was 
like a star and dwelt apart.” Let 
William Howitt on Priestcraft be 
tried in the proper court—the only 
open court. in the world—and if 
found guilty, punished according to 
the law of nature and nations, by 
perpetual banishment to the Bay of 
Shelves. But let not, in this case, 
that distinction between the author 
and the man be disregarded, which 
has ever been acknowledged in po- 
lemics. In all the relations of pri- 
vate life, William Howitt is not only 
blameless, but a man of active vir- 
tue. He is a Christian—according 
to his creed; and we hope we are a 
Christian—according to ours ; which 
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creed is best being known but to the 
Almighty. Some of his miscella- 
neous writings we have read with 
unmingled satisfaction—and all that 
have happened to come within the 
range of our eye have been dis- 
tinguished by great talent. His 
“ Book of the Seasons” is a very 
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delightful one, and already, in the 
best sense, popular. It is shocking 
to see such opprobrious epithets a 

lied to such a man, and we should 

e ashamed of ourselves if we did 
not look at them with indignation 
and disgust--and then fling the Mo. 
dern Dunciad into the fire. 





THE SISTER’S GRAVE.—BY A YOUNG LADY. 


I naD alittle sister once, 

And she was wondrous fair ; 

Like twined links of the yellow gold 
Was the waving of her hair. 


Her face was like a day in June, 

When all is sweet and still, 

And the shadows of the summer 
clouds 

Creep softly o’er the hill. 


O, my sister’s voice—I hear it yet, 
It comes upon mine ear, 

Like the singing of a joyous bird, 
When the summer months are near. 


Sometimes the notes would rise at 


eve 
So fairy-like and wild, 
My mother thought a spirit sang, 
And not the gentle child. 


But then we heard the little feet 
Come dancing to the door, 

And met the gaze of brighter eyes 
Than ever spirit wore. 


And she would enter full of glee, 
Her long fair tresses bound 

With a garland of the simple flowers, 
By mountain streamlets found. 


She never bore the garden’s pride, 

The red rose, on her breast; 

Our own sweet wild-flower ever 
loved 

The other wild-flowers best. 


Like mag she seemed to cause no 
toi 

To give no pain or care, 

But to bask and bloom on a lonely 
spot 

In the warm and sunny air. 


And oh! like them as they come in 
Spring, 

And with Summer’s fate decay, 

She passed with the sun’s last part- 


Fecrile, 
From life’s rough path away. 


And when she died—’neath an old 
oak-tree 

My sister’s grave was made ; 

For, when on earth, she used to love 

Its dark and pensive shade. 


And every Spring in that old tree 

The song-birds build their nests, 

And wild-flowers blow on the soft 
green-turf 

Where my dead sister rests : 


And the children of our village say 

That on my sister’s tomb 

The wild-flowers are the last that 
fade, 

And the first that ever bloom. 


There A no stone raised there to 
tell 

My sister’s name and age, 

For that dear name in every heart 

Is carved on memory’s page. 


- We miss her in the hour of joy, 


For when all hearts were light, 
There was no step so gay as hers, 
No eyes so glad and bright. 


We miss her in the hour of wo, 

For then she tried to cheer, 

And the soothing words of the pious 
child 

Could dry the mourner’s tear. 


Even when she erred, we could not 
chide, 

For though the fault was small, 

She always mourned so much—and 
sued 

For pardon from us all. 


She was too pure for earthly love— 

Strength to our hearts was given, 

And we yielded: her in her child- 
hood's light, 

To a brighter home in heaven. 


A. G, 








To Corinth, where the sons of Greece 
Forget their strifes in festal peace, 
Went Ibycus the games to see, 
And win the wreath of poesy. 

Him gave the Muse the honeyed song 
That from his mouth so sweetly flows; 
From Rhegium, on lightsome staff, 
Ful) of the god the poet goes. 


And now before his weary eyes 

The pillar’d heights of Corinth rise; 

And in the grove of Poseidon 

He walks, oye and alone,— 

All still as death, save fluttering 
cranes 

That cut the air with pinions strong, 

And from the friendless Northern 
shores 

Flit to the South, a darkening throng. 


“ T greet ye well, ye friendly crew, 

That with me o’er the waters flew! 

A happy omen makes the same 

Our path, as chance hath made our 
aim. 

Alike from distant shores we come, 

Alike a friendly roof we pray, 

A friendly host us both receive, 

And be the helpless stranger’s stay!” 


Thus walks he on in cheerful mood 

Into the thickest of the wood ; 

Till in the dark and narrow way 

Two murderous hands his progress 
stay. 

He — him manly to resist,— 

He deals—but not the surest blow— 

The hand that struck the poet’s lyre 

Was weak to bend the archer’s bow. 


He calls on men, on gods—in vain ! 

They hear not now that heard his 
strain; 

And through the forest, far and near, 

No living motion meets his ear. 

* And must I thus neglected die, 

On foreign strand, bewept by none, 

By hand of reckless ruffians slain, 

And none my murder to atone!” 


He sinks beneath a heavy blow, 
His a eye may not see, when 
0 
He hears the whirring of the cranes, 
That sweep across the darkened 
plains. 

“ Hear me, ye cranes that fly aloft, 

When a and gods hear not,” he 
~ salt)— 
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THE CRANES OF IBYCUS. 


A BALLAD FROM SCHILLER. 







“To you my murder’s cry ascend!”— 
He spake, and breaks his eye in 
death. 


Next day his naked corpse is found, 

With many a scar, on gory ground, 

And he that should have been the 
host, 

Sees his dear guest for ever lost. 

“ And must I see thee thus, my guest, 

Whose brow with the victorious 

ine 
I hoped to bind, with poet’s fire 
Encircled, and with glory’s shine.” 


And the guests hear it with a moan 

At the glad feast of Poseidon, 

And universal Greece beweeps 

Her bard whose lyre for ever sleeps. 

The people rush, in stormy throngs 

Around the Prytanes they crowd, 

** Appease the Manes of the dead,” 

They cry, “ with the foul murderer’s 
blood!” 


But where the trace by which to ken, 
Amid the flowing throng of men, 
Amid the whirling chariot’s speed, 
The hand that did the bloody deed? 
Did reckless robber strike the blow, 
Or him some secret foe waylay ? 
No god, but Helios, may tell 

Who seeth all things with his ray. 


Mayhap he walks with fearless pace 

?Mid the free sons of Grecian race, 

And heeds not the avenger’s tread, 

In car of Isthmian glory led. 

Mayhap, upon the sacred floor 

He impious stands where gods have 
been, 

Or with that wave of men is borne, 

That rolls on to the tragic scene. 


From bench to bench, in many a ring, 
(Beneath them groans the scaffold- 


ing) 
The Grecian tribes, from far and 
near, 
Impatient wait with eye and ear; 
And like the ocean’s hollow swell 
The swarm of men still wider grew, 
In sweeping circles mounting high, 
And mingling with the heavenly blue 


Who counts the nations,whocanname 
That to this feast of glory came? 
From Attic and from Aulic strand, 
From Phocis, and from Spartan land. 
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From Asia’s far distant shore, 

From isles that gem the middle sea, 
They come with holy awe to hear 
The chorus’ fearful melody. 


The ancient chorus, stern, severe, 
Lo from the distant scene appear! 
And with a slow and measured pace, 
The circle of the stage they trace. 
No mortal women walk as they, 

No earthly house gave birth to them; 
So giant-like, so more than man, 
From the far distant scene they 

came! 


A robe of pitchy black they wear, 

In skinny hand a torch they bear, 

That with a murky redness glows; 

In their pale cheeks no life blood 
flows; 

And where the locks, like Ceres’ 
waves, 

Down human temples kindly well, 

There snakes and adders twine their 
knots, 

And with impatient poison swell. 


And as they chase the fearful round, 

Uplifts their hymn its solemn sound, 

They pierce the heart with threatful 
strains, 

And round the sinner weave their 
chains. 

Sense-bereaving, heart benumbing, 

Sounds the Furies’ fearful strain, 

To the hearer’s marrow piercing, 

And the soft lute sounds in vain. 


“ Well he, whose child-like soul 
within 

There dwells no guilt, there lurks 
no sin, 

To him the Furies come not near, 

His path of life is free from fear. 

But wo to him whose secret hand, 

Hath done a deed that fears the 
light, 

We tread upon his fleeing heels, 

The fearful daughters of the night! 


He may not flee, he may not ‘scape, 

With shadowing wings our course 
we shape, 

And round his feet a net we throw, 

From which no sinner free may go. 

Thus urge we him, without remit, 

No plaint of man may bend our 
will, 

Down to the regions of the dead, 

And even there we urge him still! ” 


Thus, singing, do they beat the 


ground, 
And death-like stillness reigns 
around, 


+ 
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As if embodied Deity 

In fearful wrath reveal’d, were nigh. 
And solemnly they walk around, 
With fearful look, with awful mien, 
And with a slow and measured pace 
They vanish in the distant scene. 


And, between truth and semblance — 
swaying, 

Trembles each breast, deep homage 
paying 

To the dread judger of the hearts 

That dwelleth in the inward parts; 

That all unfathomed, unexplored, 

Winds the dark clue of Fate alway, 

That speaketh to the bosom’s depths, 

But flees the garish light of day. 


Then from the theatre’s far end 

They heard asudden voice descend— 

* Behold, behold Timotheus, 

Behold the cranes of Ibycus!” 

And dark the sky becomes, and 
darker, 

And o’er the open canopy, 

In hurried and ill-omened flight, 

A banded troop of cranes they see. 


“ Of Ibycus”—the dear-loved name, 

Shakes with new sorrow every frame, 

And as in ocean wave on wave, 

From mouth to mouth the word they 
_ gave: 

“ Of Ibycus, whom we lament, 

And weep in vain his hapless end ? 
What may it mean ?—why spake that 
voice ? ; 
What may the flight of cranes por- 

tend?” 


And louder still the murmur flows, 

And, like the lightning’s flash, it goes 

Through every heart. “ Give heed, 
give heed! 

This is the Furies’ proper deed ; 

The pious poet is revenged, 

The murderous mystery is broken ; 

Seize him,—the man that spake that 
word, 

And him to whom that word was 
spoken!” 


But he that spake that word,—in vain 

He sought to call it back again ; 

Histerror-blenched lips made known 

The crime that they would fain dis- 
own. 

They drag the twain before the 
judge, 

The scene becomes a judgment-seat, 

The murderers confess their guilt, 

And wreak the Furies’ vengeance 
meet. 
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THE SCIENCE OF SWINDLING. 


Impressep by the conviction that 
this subject—a theme, which, after 
much preparatory self- mortification, 
we now tremblingly propound— 
hath a most dear and vital interest, 
not only to thousands still in the 
flesh, but, with an occult and fear- 
ful influence, may work enchant- 
ments even on the dead, we stand 
for a moment appalled by the vasti- 
tude of our attempt, and the cha- 
racter and number of our audience: 
How the lecture-room is crowded! 
And only listen to the din without! 
What a Babel of coachmen—foot- 
men —link-boys —grooms! How 
they -storm and curse! What 
plunging of horses—what snapping 
of peles—what splitting of pannels ! 
Doth not this tumult in more than 
trumpet- notes declare the embra- 
cing interest of, our topic? Doth 
not the clamour indicate how inti- 
mately, how subtly the speculation 
is worked up with the destinies of 
man? No; looking at the multitu- 
dinous crowd, we cannot attribute 
the gathering to our unknown merits, 
but to the thrilling importance of 
our subject. 

* + * * 

We are now convinced; we have 
spoken with the owner of the hall, 
and he assures us, with a look of 
mounting hope, that never before 
did the roof cover such a throng— 
never, in his own homely words, 
did he see so’ many’ well-dressed 
persons—so many gentlemen! For 
instance, he tells us, thata few weeks 
since, in this very room, a professor 
lectured on the heavenly bodies; 
he exhibited his zodiac, and shewed 
his moon to six spectators and eight 
sleepers; the somnolent from a 
most scientific boarding-school, and 
varying in age from niue to twelve. 
A little before, says the landlord, a 
water drinker, of considerable cele- 
brity—unfortunately his name has 
not yet transpired—having two 
shares in the Chelsea Works, held 
a meeting in our present arena, in 
the lovely cause of temperance; 
but only registered as members 
himself, his wife, his children, and 
all his servants. No former assem- 
bly, either in number or respecta- 
bility, the landlord assures us, could 


match with the multitude before us. 
The only crowd at all comparable to 
it, was on a meeting—the reader 
must remember it—held to discuss 
the pleasantness and utility of a fa- 
mily trip of some five hundred round 
the world, every arrangement being 
made by the projector for “ women 
labouring with child, sick persons, 
and young children.” A daily sup- 
ply of poultry and milk for the 
delicate and consumptive was sa- 
credly promised ; and we con- 
scientiously believe that several 
geese and asses were absolutely se- 
cured. This we know; so many 
families were expected to cii:cum- 
navigate—to make drakes of them- 
selves, that midwives were much 
advanced ; a nurse—the fact is im- 
printed on our heart and brain by a 
very clear circumstance—was not to 
be had for love, no, not even for 
money. “ Perhaps, sir’”—it was the 
only way in which the man could 
account for our still multiplying au- 
dience—“ Perhaps, sir, that gentle- 
man and you lecture on the same 
thing.” We made no answer to the 
impertinence ; the fellow might have 
read our bill. 

Still the throng increases; and, 
bless us! how many “ old familiar 
faces!” Andsee! awakened by the 
charm, a host of shades make through 
the press! “ Even in their ashes 
live their wonted fires,” and we have 
among our listeners the shadowy 
semblances of ancient heroes, states- 
men, philosophers! How many of 
Plutarch’s men are there! how many 
of the solemn worthies of the olden 
day, by their awful presence patro- 
nise our theme. See, the shadows 
yet advance, hurrying from the 
shores of Greece—from the banks of 
Tiber—from Macquarrie harbour; 
*¢ And a Ged leads them—winged Mer- 


” 


cury ! 


Thus much for our audience; for 
the crowd that hung upon our lips 
during a discourse, the substance of 
which, though not at the vociferous 
Request of the hearers, we are un- 
willingly prevailed upon to print 
We should have resolutely denied 
the prayer of our auditors; but we 
were conquered by the applications 
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of at least ten thousand souls, who 
in vain elbowed and perspired at 
and about the doors, baulked by want 
of space of entry. And the fact 
that no riot took place, is a pleasing 
evidence of the respectability and 
jatelligence of the disappointed. 
Never did a body of men exhibit 
such a regard fur the constituted 
authorities—such an instinctive re- 
spect for the police! 

A huge table-land of letters lies 
before us, the writers one and all 
begging us to publish, and enclosing 
a subscription for six—ten—a dozen 
copies. We will not gratify our 
pressing vanity by printing a list of 
our patrons; indeed, we believe 
their modesty would mantle at the 
publicity, many of them doing what 
they believe to be “ good by stealth ;” 
otherwise, we might show what in- 
terest was taken in a subject, by per- 
sons whom the superticial world 
holds altogether regardless of the 
theme. And now, rising to the ner- 
yous handbill language of men of 
science, we can only assure our 
readers that their communications 
will be duly attended to, and secrecy 
inviolably kept. We have been com- 
pelled to commit this preface, both 
as an apology and a reason for 
thrusting ourselves into type. Ano- 
ther explanation is due to our for- 
tunate hearers; we have been ne- 
cessitated to remodel the form of 
our lecture ; having, on the night of 
its delivery, lost our notes. Of this 
we do not complain; we know that 
such accidents will happen at the 
most erudite, and theretore the most 
select assemblies. To commence 
(after the most approved models ) : — 

The ancients—although they had 
no word which, to our philological 
mind, fully answers the expressive 
and happy term, swindling — we 
shall duly descant on the subtle, ina- 
sinuating harmony of the dissyllable 
—certainly possessed a knowledge, 
though crude and imperfect, of the 
thing. It may, however, form the 
peculiar boast of the age in which 
we live, that, by means of active in- 
telligence operating on passive sim- 
plicity—a felicity of circumstance 
rarely awarded to great projectors 
—we have reduced swindling to an 
almost unerring science. e are 
not to be confounded by the asser- 
tion, that the cradle of the infant 
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was in ages far remote—so distant— 
so shrouded in the haze of time— 
that no positive birth- place can be 
pointed to. Possessing a good, let 
us not wrangle for its first where- 
about. We are practical men, and 
leave such shadows to be chased by 
mildewed antiquaries. Thus, if they 
will, let us allow that the child first 
saw the light in Palmyra—or, that 
the young vagabond slept on a 
bench in Nineveh — or, that he 
thrived on stolen camel’s milk in 
Babylon—or, that he tricked school- 
boys of their onions in mighty 
Thebes—or, taken by the priests, 
that he waxed in means, cheating 
Apis of its lawful oats and hay—or, 
trusted as a shepherd, that he jug- 
gled with the ewes. We grant any 
or all of this; it makes not against 
the wisdom of our times. Swind- 
ling, with all these tricks allowed 
him, was a poor outcast, a tatterdema- 
lion, “ blown about by all the winds 
of heaven;” and for the city in 


which he first.sprawled and cried— 
where is itnow? Ask of the owl—the 
bat—the sagacious, and much- vilified 
jackal. Striving to get at the true 
origin of the science, we are like 


the silly insect that, whilst we write, 
is every other minute striking its 
sharded wings at the casement, at- 
tracted by the lamp within, but re- 
pulsed, confounded by every at- 
tempt to reach it. Swindling was a 
coarse, ignorant, clownish beggar ; 
behold him now! Look and wonder 
at the handiwork of our days. Hath 
he not the limbs of a Hercules, with 
the bloom and curls of an Apollo? 
See him walk, ride, drive. Follow 
him to the mart, the race, the show; 
follow, and, with wondering mind 
and reverential eyes, mark the dear 
darling of these modern times. _ 
To resume our historical sketch. 
Descending from the uncertainty of 
extreme antiquity, we at once recog- 
nise in the puller of wires, the 
squeaker of gibberish, and the me- 
chanical contriver of ready tears 
and blood, the swindling of the 
middle ages—the rude science, that 
with its tongue in its cheek, thrust 
an alm’s dish on the devout. Then, 
swindling showed its head and wore 
agown. There can be little doubt 
that the great body of elegant and 
captivating professors of the science 
at the present hour enlightening our 
U , 
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cities, would, in the good old monk- 
ish days, have’ livéd by napkins’ ca» 
nonized, and roods of grace. What 
a straw is man! How whirled and 
tossed by circumstance! Strange! 
that what in one age is to be ob- 
tained by an assumption of the li- 
very of squalor, rags and dirt, is, 
in succeéding times, best compass- 
ed by a livery of green and gold= 
that now, to seem poor, is the way 
to wealth—and that now, to escaps 
poverty, it is indispensable to ap- 
pear rich. 

As the pantontime of the convent 
became less potent on the minds of 
men, they betodk themselves to pro- 
fane imaginings, presumptuous spe+ 
culations. Of thésé wWasalchymy, a 
pursuit with which, as the most 
superficial thinkér must admit, the 
yet infant science of swindling was 
often closely bound. And here wé 
cannot repress a pitying smile at the 
rove mes | of our ancestors, at the 
benighted weakness of the mer, 
who for months and years, their 
skins hardening in their laboratories 
to parchment, toiled at their pow- 
ders of projection, at their philters, 
and their twenty tinctures, to obtain 
that, which our improvement in the 
science shows to be, if not altogether 
useless, at least unnecessary. It was 
the swindling of @ past age te blow 
and toil for the philosopher's stone ; 
it is the triumph of otir swindling to 
do without it. 

A tract, once to be pur¢hased “ in 
Goat Court, Ludgate Hill,” is tow 
before us, in which are narrated the 
many trials and escapés of one Friar 
Winceslaus of Bruma, iti Motavia 

lio; “at the enipérer’s éourt of 

jenna,” turnéd pewter platters iato 
Virgin gold, and was, of Gotifse, ré- 
warded for his pains with odium and 
persecution. It is true, pérhapa, the 
platters did not stand all the tests of 
the goldsmiths; but are we to have 
no sympathy for this victim of early 
knowledge—for this operator, born 
in the childhood of science, in all his 
éastigations of spirit. Because we 
live in a happiér age, are we to shut 
our eyes and close our héaits to the 
miseries of those who toiled before 
us? We suspect —s0 wonderfully 
has our science advanced, so far re« 
moved is it from the means and in- 
fluences of the days of the Moravian 
==that were it asked of any of the 
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ten thousand living student® of 
swindling, if they had évér heard of 
thé easiest compourid know to the 
mi¢rest tyro in alchymy, they Would 
auswer—no. Much, very much we 
fear, they would declare’ their igino- 
rance 6f even powdered citinatar, 
and, putting their hands upon their 
hearts, protest they could not define 
a caput mortuam. But alchymy has 
had its day: its vessels are broken 
—its furnaces cast down—breathiless 
are its bellows—extintt its fires; and 
our science, though thrust from be- 
nééth the sheltering cloak of the 
quackealver, aims at a sitiipler, surer 
mastery of its first great purpose. 

Tt hath éver been thé cunning of 
man (though we miay seém to di- 
gress, it will be fotmd that our sub. 
jéct Kas still béen with us) to turn 
his degradations into triamphs: out 
of his véry. baseriess he extracts a 
sélf-glorification. He holds up Bis 
Chains, and calls then’ trophieshe 
rattles them, and daticés to the 
musi¢. He walks on dust and ashes, 
but vanity, born of the serpent, 
spreads beneath his feet a golden 
carpét. Thus reflecting, what a 
serious thing to a philesophie mind 
isa pair of breeches. We care not 
now to speak of credit; and, indeed, 
névér wish to touch upen ready 
mioney; we speak Of breeches in 
their éntity, altogether away from any 
legal corollary. Are we not, if we 
think at all, évery hour of the day 
réminded Of our abasément by that 
Which We make otif pride? What 
ate the fifiest clothés but the most 
oppressive évidence of our sin-doom- 
ed shivéring fiakednéss? Can we 
buttén 6uF Sons, and forget we aré 
fallen ? Cah We cast Gur eyes on 
gown OF petticoat without some lurk- 
ing thoughts of Eden? Possessed 
by these réfléctiots, we have stood 
before thé window of a tailor, and— 
Wept. Glittering buttons have not 
dazzléd us—silks have not softened 
=velvet has not smoothed. We 
have seen thé superficial and the 
callous bargain for the livery of mor- 
tality, for the mark and type of their 
disgrace, as though with the gar- 
ments tliey had bouglt new life. 
Now, tle mind of the orthodox phi- 
losopher sees in the very necessity 
of breeches the abasement and _ the 
doom of man. In the eyes of thé 
sage, the finest silk is spun by grave- 
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worms, and, the, most, succinct greate 
coat, is no. other ra gg td 
made winding-sheet, inde ed, what 
is a tailor—looking profoundly down- 
ward to his origin—what is he but a 
patch-work herald, continually cry- 
ing “ death |” 

However, ag we. have said, the 
human faculty turns the wretched- 
ness of its clayey partner into pomp, 
and thus, like a flock of merinoes, 
men in, the, great thoroughiare of the 
world, are estimated rather by. what 
they show on their backs than by 
what they may carry in their bosoms. 
The, swindler, knowing this, adapts 
himself to the prejudices of society, 
and is, of course, well-dressed. In- 
deed, his knowledge of his art is 
best shown in his clothes and equi- 
page: we see and applaud his wisdom 
in the dexterous pains he takes to 
make of the weakness of the world a 
weapon against the world. He marks 
how men scrape and duck tothe mere 
superfices of things, and thus his 
first great care is of his outside. We 
fear that persons may be found suf- 
ficiently foolish to condemn the 
adroitness of the practice. They 
might, with equal reason, abuse 
many excellent and intelligent keep- 
ers of asylums for the mad; inas- 
much as they, the landlords, live and 
thrive by lunacy—for the swindler 
does no more—only, fortunately for 
him, Ais insane have the uncon- 
trolled expenditure of their own for- 
tunes. To make the elements work 
for us, is held by philosophers to be 
one grand triumph of human reason: 
to tax water—to subdue air—to 
make aslave of fire—is a high mani- 
festation of the divinity within us. 
Then, we ask, is it nothing for the 
swindler to make to himgelf a host 
of tributaries out of the very false- 
hood of their knowledge ? 4 such 
is the potency of the true professor 
—the achievement of the consum- 
mate artist. Who, whilst such ma- 
gicians are among us, shall say the 
age is stranded on the dead flower- 
less level of mere utility? No; the 
spirit of the enchanter is not yanish- 
ed; the light that shone in Arabian 
cities is not quite extinct; it may 
flicker, but it is not out. The ne- 
cromancer of old, by some crystal 
beryl—a wand—a mystic syllable— 
brought to him swarthy genii laden 
from their mines— brought in a 
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shower at his feet the scattered ]uxu- 
1 the ee the { fee amitids 
ler works the like wonders with thé 
best instruments allowed him by the 
progress of human ignorance. And, 
the truth is, the unreflecting worl 
is apt to under-rate the triumphs of 
the artist, in consequence of the vul- 
garity of his agents as if the battles 
of Nelson were less glorious, because 
it could, Ue, proved, that throughout 
his whole fleet there was an im- 
pressed dog-stealer, or a volunteer 
footpad, Who shall try triumphant 
generals by i standard so foolish and 
80 false? Who will have the hardi- 
hood to say that Czsar’s laurels 
were not laurels, because, it may be, 
they gen in the vicinity of hemp 
fields o say this is to utter the 
monstrous falsehood that men have 
been known to seek glory, in order 
that they might escape th hap man. 
To come at length to the main ob- 
ject of our essay. It is now full 
time that something should be done 
for swindJing as a science. It has, 
we conceive, passed the probation- 
ary term hitherto required of every 
art, ere dignified by the honourable 
acknowledgment of mankind. Many 
recent anomalies make some such 
recognition indispensable. Itis but a 
short time since a gentleman, named, 
if our memory serves, ——, was ab- 
solutely transported as a felon—and 
for what? For engaging, on receipt 
of certain monies, to tell individuals 
“ something to their advantage.” ‘Tt 
is possible that the gentlewan may, 
in some instances, have failed in his 
kates intentions ; but’ ask of 
a thousand patients—a thousand 
clients, whether the most skilful 
physicians—the most clear-headed 
lawyers, though fixing their best 
have not sustained similar discomfi- 
tures? To tell a man “ something to 
his advantage,” is, in these days of 
difficulty, ‘so extraordinary a ser- 
vice, that the very wish to make the 
disclosure should be received with 
kind thanksgivings. Notwithstand- 
ing, poor Mr —— was transported ; 
nor was transportation the least; he 
had, at least a dozen times, to en- 
dure the wit of a lord mayor. How- 


ever, should our present plan suc- 


ceed—and we are promiyed very 
influential agsistance—we have hopes 
that Mr — will yet be called back 
to his fireside and his friends by @ 
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special vote of the Parliament as- 
sembled. Mercy on us! how all 

rofessions would be thinned, were 
judges to expatriate all such mem- 
bers who practically fail in their 
ostensible business of telling those 
who consult them “ something to 
their advantage.” But, unhappily 
for Mr ——, he belonged to a body 
not yet graced with a charter. 

In these times, when the feelings 
and rights of every class of men are 
to be considered with the most 
prompt and charitable spirit, the 
peculiar claims of swindling, as a 
science, must be entertained. It is 
true, they are and have been attend- 
ed to—but not in that direct and 
straightforward spirit which is the 
proud characteristic of our ingenu- 
ous days. We well know, that 
swindling, under a thousand ficti- 
tious names, may have enjoyed the 
most gracious patronage—may have 
- been heaped into accumulated re- 
wards; but we are for plain-deal- 
ing: we are for having a college 
founded, and professors appointed, 
whereat and by whom swindling 
may be taught to the studious on 
truly scientific principles. Seeing 
what, even in its unprotected state, 
it can effect—marking the wonders 
it hath by its own unassisted strength 
achieved—we look for the proudest 
results when the science shall have 
the grace of public approval, and 
the power of public authority. 

And first, for the edifice itself. 
Unless the decree is irrevocable 
which has doomed the new National 
Gallery to the trifling purposes of 
painters and sculptors, we might be 
prevailed upon to accept a grant of 
Mr Wilkins’s handiwork as the tem- 
ple of our peculiar science. How- 
ever, should such a compliment be 
refused us, we will put up with 
either of the two patent theatres; 
and considering the things done at 
them for these few past seasons, 
there will be no great violence in 
the change of public instruction and 
public amusement. Indeed, a few 
of the humbler offices might be fill- 
ed by some of the discarded func- 
tionariee. 

Secondly, for the dignitaries. We 
must, of course, have a president; 
his election—for the office must be 
elective—will, we fear, be a matter 
of some difficulty, from the number 
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of candidates. Not that we purpose 
throwing it open to all aspirants, 
No; we think we shall confine it to 
those gentlemen of the Stock Ex. 
change who have killed their own 
kings—made their own declarations 
of war—and fought their own bat- 
tles. The gentleman who within the 
past seven years—we intend to have 
the election septennial—shall have 
made most money by the least num- 
ber of fabrications (bearing in mind 
that he must have made one), to be 
declared president. 

Under the president, we will have 
a council composed of four-and- 
twenty, to be elected according to 
their characters and their—cabs. 

We now arrive at what might be 
considered the prime stumbling. 
block—the constituency. We shall 
with three strokes of the pen clear 
ourselves of the dilemma. Every 
man who can prove that for not less 
than three years he has paid no shil-. 
ling of rent—every man who has 
ruined three tailors—every man who 
has no visible means of bread, and 
yet lives, dresses, and drives—in 
fact, every man with a shirt or 
without ashirt, who, keeping on the 
weather-side of our act of parlia- 
liament, breakfasts, dines, or sups 
—each and all of such men to be 
entitled to vote at the election of 
the council—the four-and-twenty 
electing the president. 

The lecturers—their qualifications 
being proved—to be chosen by the 
council. For instance; no man is 
to be held capable of discoursing on 
philosophy, who has not stood, at 
least twice, in the pillory. (Those 
candidates who have been whipped 
at the cart’s-tail to take priority of 
the merely pilloried.) 

No man to be allowed to lecture 

on political economy, who has not 
at least been tried for picking 
pockets. 
For the expenses of the college, 
they are to be defrayed by volun- 
tary bequests; of the plenitude of 
which we have little doubt, seeing 
how many of its richest members 
are likely to die without any rela- 
tions. 

We have nearly a thousand other 
wise regulations to propound ; But 
the reader must be content with the 
scantling before him; in which we 
trust there is sufficing evidence of 
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the wise liberality hereafter to per- 
vade and animate the perfected sys- 
tem. We allow much to the rest- 
less spirit of cavil; but we can real- 
ly anticipate no objection to the 
leading principles of our plan. They 
are, we conceive, the offspring of 
wisdom and justice, after a long and 
painful enquiry into the prospects 
of the present and the succeeding 
age. For instance, we can imagine 
no fitter man for president, than he 
who by some masterstroke of inge- 
nuity reduces in a day a few score 
families to a wholesome condition 
of penury—to a state which Thomas 
a Kempis declares to be peculiarly 
favourable to the birth and activity 
of all the humanities. To win a 
battle—to slay whole armies—is a 
poor, gross achievement, compared 
to the peaceful faculty which, by 
visionary slaughter, empties our 
neighbour’s pockets. What is the 
sacking of a city by uproar and phy- 
sical outrage, to the still influence 
of that moral strength, which com- 
pels your bosom friend to—stand 
and deliver ? 

And next—(as we tenderly wish 
to meet all difficulties for the coun- 


cil)—we hope that in making the 
possession of a cab an indispensable 
qualification, we are not asking too 


much. Indeed, a swindler, accord- 
ing to our imperfect impressions of 
society—can no more make his way 
on foot, than can an opera-singer or 
a player. A pirate floating on a 
single plank, would be as likely to 
make a capture, as would the pedes- 
trian swindler. And the time is 
gone when men could levy contribu- 
tions on horseback. They have 
built over Finchley—there are gas- 
lights at Hounslow; the rustic and 
the picturesque are fast disappearing 
from the face of the land; and the fine 
high-spirited, gay-hearted cavaliers, 
who were wont, when hurried, tobury 
their spurs in miraculous horse- 
flesh, have given place to a lolling, 
luxurious dynasty, that elbows it in 
cabs. It is true, there is somewhere 
a concealed charm in the cab of the 
swindler; there is some spirit living 
in it; some subtle mysterious fasci- 
nation. Where grows the wood of 
which these vebicles are made? Is 
it cut from forests where damned 
rites are done—where “ blue-eyed 
hags” mope and moan at the shud- 
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dering moon, where priests of Obeah 
chant their devilish creed? Some 
invisible potent agent must be in the 
wood—some tyrranous imp, draw- 
ing the hearts of men; the sorcery 
is manifested by the conclusions. 
For how many jewellers, mercers, - 
goldsmiths, hurrying victims to the 
swindlingJuggernaut, have cast them- 
selves beneath its crushing wheels? 
Grievously hurt—many of them en- 
tirely broken—ask them why they 
threw themselves down? pray of 
them to give you their “ most exqui- 
site reason” for each self- prostration 
before the swindler? they will, with 
flushing faces and stammering 
tongues make answer—“ He drove 
acab!” It is plain then, from these 
confessions, that such engines are 
not “ of the earth, earthy ;”’ they are 
built by some demon— 


“ Time out of mind, the swindler’s 
coachmaker.” 
Oh, that Sir Thomas Brown would 
start in his shroud at our side, to 
dictate but one explanatory para- 
graph on this possessing theme! 
For ourselves, we profess our total 
ignorance of the nature, nay, of the 
very name of the wood employed; 
it may, for ought we know, be of the 
tree—indeed, certain things favour 
the speculation—a branch whereof 
was described to Aineas :— 
‘* Latet arbore opaca 
Aureus et foliis et lento vimine ramus.” 


It may be made of the tulip-tree ; 
nay, it may be made of cabbage- 
wood. However, we quit these sub- 
tleties, content with having indicated 
their salutary use. 

And now, a word on the consti- 
tuency. Surely, if we may pride 
ourselves upon any thing, it must be 
on the wise liberality which at a 
word invests tens of thousands with 
the grateful privilege, the social dig- 
nity of an elector. His qualifica- 
tions are, we submit, not made too 
exacting. On the other hand, not 
to have paid rent for three suc- 
cessive years, is a proof of combined 
wisdom and ingenuity, not to,be too 
liberally rewarded. What are land- 
lords, but grasping harpies who fill 
their claws from the wants and ne- 
cessities of hapless folk? Does the 
eagle pay for his rock? Does the 
fox (except that he is hunted now 
and then) make any return for his 
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cover? Doth hot thie sparrow‘ (to be 
‘Blife he ‘is ‘lifs ‘oWn Buildér) ‘chirp 
Tent free? Déth ‘not ‘the ‘cdiiey 

though not ensured against lawyer 
etret) burrow'gratis? And if'these 
be not cétivincing argiiments of the 
duisanity of paying retit, the ‘fault is 
not in them, but in the provokin 
bigotry of Tandlords, We quit this 
‘point, stréngtliened by the férvent 

elief, that an finniénse nuniber of 
the’ constitiiency will be'supplied by 
‘tho&e ‘who indicate the fatural no- 
“bility of ‘man—wlio show ‘at ‘least 
his’ rights With the'fowls that 
‘fly—the beasts ‘that walk—arid, if 
farther proof be requisite, with the 
things that craw). 

e shall next jump to those con- 
stituents who claim their privilége 
by simply defying the discovery of 
their ways and meatis,—visits to 
card-clubs, races, and other crowds, 
to pass for nothing. We believe 


that after the exercise of the closest 
scrutiny, many thousands so quali- 
fied will increase the mob of elec- 
tors. 

Next for the voters with shirts and 
without shirts. Though, in our pure 
philosophy, we would place the 


shirtless very far before the shirted, 
inasmuch as they who despise 
(though not because they cannot 
obtain) the luxury of fine linen, best 
illustrate and support the beauty of 
our favourite hypothesis of the man 

_ naked, and the man clothed; still, in 

‘common with all high-minded pro- 
jectors, we are Content to Sacrifice 
‘a iandful or two of exquisite theories 
in deference to popular prejudice. 
Though loth, very loth, to give up 
our man-without-a-shirt, we find we 
must not satisfy our hopes by en- 
duiig him with peculiar advan- 
tages ; and thus, with some violence 
to our feelings, we merely-rate the 

* Man-Without-a-shirt as a common 
elector; he is only to have the like 

voice with the man of cdtton or 
cambric. But number is influence, 
and there rests our hope at the elec- 
tions. 

We wish to be particular as to the 
qualifications of the lecturers. It is 
our desire to obtain ‘practical philo- 
sophers; therefore, if We cattiot 
have men—for, as we have aid, the 

“picturésque'is fast fadin —who'iave 

_Conteifiplated the World throtigh the 

“pillory, such philosophers béing the 


Para aves Of the titties, ‘at all events, 
let'tis sectife’stich téachiéts, who, Be- 
youd dispute, ‘déserve that high fe. 
ward. ‘Ttie-pillory, it is‘a sad truth, 
tay be cast dong the luimbér of 
antiquity, but hutan'bature remains. 

Of political ecdnomists duly qua- 
lified there'can be no dearth. A man 
with a tolerable éye and Hand hiaiy, 
from any first floor window, harpoon 
fifty, dy, ‘a hundred atday. Even 
counting on the natural ‘cunning of 
the ‘speciés, and after ‘a time, ‘the 
consequent difficulty of ¢atchitig ary 
specimens, the hulks, thank héaven | 
afe“always Open to us. 

A few words on the mode ‘of ‘re- 
ceivitig votes at the election of ‘the 
council. Wishing to'get through the 
cerémony as quickly and as quietly 
as possible, we‘are désirous that the 
votes should be taken at various 
places. We ‘have not yet decided on 
the most fitting localities ; and there- 
fore leave it to numerous bodies, 
public, corporate, and chartered,’ to 
submit, for the use of the electors, 
their galleries, courts, and halls. We 
make no selection; we entirely leave 
to the ‘parties themselves the grace 
of making an offer, the end of which 
will be the quick despatch of a most 
momentous businéss, ensuring the 
preservation of the public peace. For 
we put it to the reader to consider 
the fermént consequent on the’ elec- 
tion of four-and-twenty swindlers. 
Let him iniagine the state of the me- 
tropolis on such an event! Let him 
picture to hiniself the walls of the 
most réspectable houses covered 
with placards—many of them’ gem- 
med with some long-remembered 
name—some household word—syl- 
lable or syllables ‘almost sacred to 
our lares ; Jet him fancy the burly 
—the conteition —the claims and 
counter-claims on the voices of the 
electors ! 

“ Vote for ——! “the consistent 
Swindler !” 

“ Electors! remember ——! your 
tried Swindler!” 

“ Voters! support ! the only 
Swindler for the people!” 

“Rally rotind ! the Swindler’s 
glory!” 

But no, had ‘we a pén of flame, we 
could ‘not trace the words of fire 
Which, burtithg ‘on every ‘wall, will 

“thiniate the Corstitients. “It réste, 
“However, With Certain Bodiés to Ten- 
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der thestruggle.as brief,as passible ; 
for it is-net-to -be hoped that in.the 
present day, with.such a erowd .of 
candidates,.and many of them with 
claims so .equally poised, the .ele- 
vation of two dozen .swindlers to 
places of lasting honour and emolu- 
ment ean be compassed without con- 
siderable stir. Indeed,serry.should 
we be were .it .otherwise ; for:there 
is an-indifference to distinetion—an 
apathy towards real greatness, whi¢h 
ever-marks. the. deeline and fall of a 


reat people. 
. We have now laid before the. world 
an outline—and, we.own, only an 
outline—of our plan. ‘Fhat it will 
be reduced to;practice.we.haye no 
doubt; our. petition to. the House. of 
Commens -being in-the hands .of.a 
most eloquent member, in every way 
qualified; to.advoeate the cause, and 
to explain alike to the obtuse.and the 
fastidious any -of its .zmany difficult 
and delicate. details. In his hands 
we leave it, conjuring him by that 
power—by those .sentiments.which 
have conducted him to-his present 
useful. elevation—to devete .all his 
energies to the success of a principle, 
of which he.is at.once the. offspring 
and the -representatixe. -To use a 
novel . warning, .we . ean .agsure-the 
honourable member that the.eyes.of 
the avhele nation are upon -him, ard 
that—by way of serious climax—we 
shall_be in the gallery.-But, in truth, 
we fear.not the-result. :Eyen.now, 
with prophetic eyes, looking around 
our study, .we .see pon the .syall 
(immediately below.an. original oil 

ortrait of Mr William Soames ) the 
ollowing extract from .a -future 
Times :-— 

“ Eanlyinthe afternoon of yester- 
day the .whele metropolis seemed 
flowing towards, Westminster. Par- 
liament Street presented .a sea of 
heads ; as .we approached Palace 
Yard, the crowd became insupport- 
able. The roofs of the houses. were 
covered—the windows thronged— 
—the door-ways choked—the. lamp- 
posts leaded. The.very .sparrows 
seemed dislodged by human intru- 
ders. Great merriment was excited 
by three chimney-sweepers seated 
on the head and shoulders of Mr 
Canning; desired by the police to 
come down (the men carried their 
staffs, and behaved with remarkable 
temper), each offender, the action 
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evidently prmatinies. ‘placed the 
end of one thump. to his-nose, joining 
the-tip ofhis otherthumb ina straight 
line to his little finger. They re- 
mained where they were, and were 
much cheered. 

* As. the members came down.to 
the House they .were huzzaed .or 
‘hissed, according to their known ,or 
unknown principles on. the measure 
of the .evening; .no .other violence 
ra mate falar mitha placard, 
bearjng ‘ 8, fifty for twopence, 
to be ‘had .at.— Tothill Street,’ -was 
very properly apprehended, as pro- 
voking .what might have Jed to.a 
breach of the peace. 

* The. hurry and,animation. inside 
the House were truly.ex¢iting. Ex- 
cept during the progress of the 
Reform ,Bill, we meyer .remember 
suchan attendance of.members. The 
gallery was crowded ;,we. recognised 


“among the visitors. very.many public 


men ; there.were many.“ supporters” 
of the turf, players, system-mongers, 
spirit-merechants, .corn-factors, &c. 
&e, ae (By mage me saw Mr 
Haydon, -busily .employe staking 
sketches ; he .afterwards informe 
: ae that.he. slg net mae ego 
be knewn,.s0.we oblige him by.p 
lishing the fact—that he contempla- 
_ted.an. historical pieture.on the sub- 
-lime,the.sou),stirring. event.) 

“A petition from the Corporation 
of London, for-the appointment of a 
committee to enquire. into the. size 
of-wine boties,.with.a view. to, fix a 
standard, measure: for the, same, ha- 
-ving- been. presented,— 

- Mr. Y¥meuK.moyed. the order of 
the-day. 

“ Here.a- sudden pause fell upon 
the House. ~The -silence was. for 
.some. seconds as profound.as it had 
been instantaneous. «Nothing, if. we 
except the hearts of three Irish 
members, audibly beating. beneath 
six waistcoats,.broke upon, the still- 
-ness. All eyes..were cast.in the di- 
section ..of the honourable..member 
for —————. . Ate ’ the-House 
being profoundly. hushed,— 

-“Mr:Xiren-rese. (Whether from 
illness or agitation, we know not; 
but the honourable member looked 
unusually pale.) He said, it had 
fallen to his unworthy lot to advo- 
cate a measure, in which he felt the 
interests of an immense body of his 
fellow-subjects were closely invol- 
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ved. Lee: He had given an un- 
divided attention to the matter: he 
might say that the energies of his 
whole life had been employed upon 
the theme. (Hear, hear.) He had 
looked neither to the right nor to 
the left, but, undistracted by public 
tumult, unswayed by private solici- 
tudes, he had, in early days, united 
himself to the cause ; and the tie, he 
felt, was indissoluble. (Cheers.) 
The honourable member spoke at 
cogsiderable length, and to the last 
with increasing eloquence ; but we 
regret to say, from the emotion of 
the orator, he was altogether inau- 
dible. We understood him to con- 
clude by moving an address for the 
granting a charter. 

“ Lord Bwre.x seconded the mo- 
tion. He did so after a most philo- 
sophical consideration of the subject 
in its manifold bearings. He felt 
that the increase of the population, 
and the advancement of knowledge, 
imperatively called for some such 
establishment as that which would 
arise from the charter. In a very 
few years, he asked, what was to 
become of the people? Peace con- 
tinuing, law simplified, medicine 
and surgery improved, science per- 
forming all the work of human 
hands, it was clear that men could 
only exist by an exercise of their 
wits; and the House had, in its wis- 
dom as a deliberative assembly, to 
provide for the wants of a doubling 
population, deprived, by a combina- 
tion of circumstances, of the ordina- 
ry means of subsistence. (Hear.) 
He might be called a vain sciolist, 
a system-maker, an enthusiast—he 
had been called so—(hear, hear) ;— 
but he remembered the words of a 
great English writer, no less than 
John Dryden, -who said, ‘ It was 
very easy to calla man a fool, but 
not always so easy to prove him 
one. . (Cheers and a laugh.) He 
understood that laugh, and he cast 
the gauntlet to the honourable and 
learned member, to disprove the 
position he (his lordship) had taken 
up—a position to which he would 
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return. And, again he would ask, 
what was to be done with the peo- 
ple? It was plain they could not 
proceed in their present course. 
The tools used by men in a state of 
semi-civilisation were taken from 
the hands of the nation by the ad- 
vancement of science. Men had 
nothing to depend upon but their 
intellect; and it was to give to in- 
tellect its fair heritage that he ee- 
conded the motion. He wished to 
see the day when swindling should 
be placed on its proper footing. 
(Loud cheers.) He wished to see 
it relieved from those degrading 
badges—that contempt and obloquy 
which had been fixed upon it by the 
ignorance of their ancestors. All 
he asked was, that swindling should 
be placed on an equai rank with the 
other sciences—that its professors 
should take the like degrees—enjoy 
the like immunities and honours 
with the professors of other arts, 
only superior because acknowledg- 
ed by the statutes of that and the 
other House. The motion might be 
lost, but he did not despair of its ul- 
timate success. No; he could lay 
his hand upon his heart, and feel— 
and sweet, indeed, was the feeling— 
that there were proud days in store 
for swindling. (The noble lord 
sat down amidst loud and oft-re- 
peated cheers.) 

“ Sir Puestr begged to” —— 

We were proceeding through the 
speeches when our eye caught the 
golden line at the bottom— 

“* Majority for the motion, praying 
for the grant of a charter” 

We looked upwards—caught the 
eye of William Soames: we thought 
it gave a knowing wink of congratu- 
lation, and we sank back in our 
chair, invested with all the glory of 
a prophet. “ Yes,” we exclaimed, 
“we are appeased; swindling is at 
length acknowledged — swindling 
isascience!” . : 

One word, gentle reader. We 
earnestly beg your vote and inte- 
rest on the ensuing election. 
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SepremBeEr, 1834.—Steered from 
Southampton; a glorious evening of 
autumn ; the estuary calm as a sheet 
of glass, and the steamer carrying 
us down at the rate of a dozen miles 
an hour. The vessel crowded with 
holiday visitors to Guernsey, Jersey 
—‘“all the world.” John Bull aud 
his family, of course, pursuing 
their national avocation, eating and 
drinking a gorge deployée, the mo- 
ment they came on board. The 
cabin was voted close; the gentlemen 
and ladies both in full East London 
costume, declaring that they delight- 
ed in viewing the country: tea, cof- 
fee, beefsteaks, and porter (!) brought 
on deck, and all the senses thus re- 
galed together. 

Nighifall.—The ladies had grown 
sensitive, and retired from the chill 
air that now came from the Channel. 
The gentlemen smoked cigars, and 
strolled about the deck until the 
cabin lights told them that festivity 
was begun below. ‘They then 
plunged down, and, looking through 
the skylight, I saw at least a hun- 
dred and fifty again engaged in the 
national vocation, “ fast and furious” 
at supper. The exquisite power 
of the genuine City stomach is cer- 
tainly incalculable. But no enjoy- 
ment, however captivating, can be 
relied on in the region of the winds 
and waves. A heave of the steamer, 
as she darted out from the shelter 
of the isle of Wight, evidently stirred 
other sensations than those of plea- 
sure among the party below. The 
wind rose, and though the vessel 
shot along like a wild-duck, I could 
see, from my bird's-eye position by 
the binnacle, a general change of 
movement. Every. additional roll 
spoiled some angry citizen’s supper, 
or displaced some well-curled and 
high collared beau from the side of 
his fair one, until, at last, the surges 
of the open Channel produced their 
natural effect, the ladies rushed 
away in all directions, and the beaux 
hurried upon the deck, or found out 
their berths as speedily as they could, 
and were lost in the general mélée. 
But never was the old proverb of 
“the wind” more completely veri- 
fied. The supper chiefly remained 


as the spoils of the field. The gene- 
ral provision of the vessel is toler- 
ably good and abundant; but John 
Bull is provident in those matters, 
and tongues, pasties, and similar 
luxuries, had been brought by the 
different parties. Those were now 
seized on, first by the steward and 
his subordinates, and then by such 
of the sailors as could steal away 
from the working of the vessel. 
Here sickness could have no effect, 
and the tables were emptied witha 
rapidity that argued experienced 
appetites. There was a great deal 
of laughing, too, among the feasters, 
and many a sly glance turned to the 
beds where poor John lay “ cribbed, 
cabined, and confined,” groaning 
with all his might, probably indig- 
nant enough at this use of his pro- 
perty, but as helpless for its protec- 
tion as a turtle on its back. 
Morning.—The cabin intolerable 
from heat, groans, and the perpetual 
cry within every curtain, of “ When 
shall we get on shore?” I started 
up, threw on my cloak, and went 
on deck. The contrast of the cool 
dewy air was delicious. The 
coast of France, on my left, was 
still along heavy ridge of cloud, with 
the lights of Cape Ja Hague glit- 
tering like a little constellation of 
morning stars in its front. As we 
passed along, a dozen bright flashes 
rose high in the horizon, which the 
steersman told me were rockets 
from Cherbourg, probably the sig- 
nal of a new rabble emeute, or 
the apotheosis of that powder- 
ed and bowing knave, old La- 
fayette, or of a dynasty of news- 
paper editors superseding Louis 
Philippe. France certainly keeps 
up the spirit of novelty beyond any 
other nation of the earth. Every 
day of the year, or hour of the twen- 
ty-four, may produce a revolution. 
But the dawn soon came. A lop 
pale mist, touched slightly by the 
sun, was all that remained to us of 
England; while the French coast 
stretched before us, a succession of 
harsh, low, and sea-stained ranges 
of chalk, clay, and stunted herbage. 
As the sun rose, the cabin began 
to give up ite dead, and the beaux 
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and belles covered the deck in their 
morning dresses. It is by no means 
from a want of gallantry:that-leay the 
circumstances were peculiarly trying 
tofemale charms. If the most impru- 
dent beauty thinks it rash to meet 
the sunlight without due preparation 
after a ball, what must have been 
the severity of the ordeal, when .the 
night: had been spent, notin dancing, 
but in paroxysms —not in -sipping 
‘temonade, and listening to -the 
speeches: of attendant cavaliers, but 
in echoing ‘each other’s stomachic 
fes—not in “‘breathing.the per- 
fumed breeze” on staircases “piled 
with aromatics from Jenkio’s nur- 
sery,” but in ‘the heart-sickening 
effluvia of tar, ship blankets, and 
bilge water. “However, I always 
speak with an instinctive tender- 
Hess'where the sex -are concerned, 
sand I shall say no mere on tke sub- 
ject. 
Jersey in-sight—Our ladies were 
kept in-a flutter for about an hour 
before we cleared the French 


coast, by the appearance of-a small 

‘schooner-rigged vessel, which slip- 

= out from under the shadow of 
a 


Hague, and-seemed to eye us 
Wery narrowly. As war with Franee 
“Was out of! the question for the day, 
‘or until the mext rabble of Paris de- 
“Clare “it, we were*safe ‘against-any 
fear of ‘being carried :against our 
will “into Cherbourg. But ‘the 
schooner’s appearance was certainly 
what the saitors call roguish —along 
low-sided slight thing, that shipped 
along ‘like «an ‘arrow, and fleated 
round us like a hawk onthe-wing. 
The sailors ‘held-a consultation on 
the poop, but they were evidently 
puzzled. Ata venture, | pronounced 
it a “South American privateer ;” 
and though:the name was denied, 
yet I had strong suspicions’ that I 
had hit the mark. The same idea 
had reached others, and one, a young 
and rather talking trader*trom*the 
West Indies, offered, in the “true 
trading “way ~of -settling disputed 
points, “*to-bevany'thing; front five 
shillings to fifty pounds, that she was 
the famous Pesce d’ Espada” (the 
Swordfish ) of Bolivia, renowned-for 
having seuttled-more prizes; and eut 
more throats; thar any privateer-out 
--of* the “Spanish «main. «Phis «was 
‘awk wardintelli e. “Itewas; how- 
“ever, #good'd at by some, 
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and rather angrily disputed by 
others. The ladies naturally gather- 
edito hear ‘the discussion, and pale 
as their faces were before, the fright 
added -nothing to their attractions. 
Still ‘the trader persevered; every 
glance which he gave through the 
mate’s glass satisfied him of his 
fact, and.he grew loud in demand- 
ing, ‘“whether:any one would take 
up his wager?” probably that, inthe 
“untoward event” of being caught, 
che might have some drawback on 
his .lesses, or, like the better on a 
lesing horse, he might hedge. In the 
mean .time,‘ the-scheoner ‘flew back 
-and forward, : still at a. shorter dis- 
tance, -and'I observed several of the 
loudest among the laughers quietly 
slip below, and begin to be ‘busy 
with theirtrunks. Others blustered 
about :the deck, and talked of ma- 
king “a desperate resistance.” 
Yet what was‘to be done? If the 
privateer could be beaten off by hot 
water, we had enough to scald her 
out.of the ereation. But she had 
evidently a terrible long gun peer- 
ing. over her decks in whatever di- 
rection she darted, and the inevit- 
able result of war must be our going 
to Bolivia, or-the bottom. Extremes 
meet. ‘There*is nothing more like 
heroism: than despair; and as-I had 
snovhelp for it, I sat withthe forti- 
tude of a Nelson. In the mean time 
the -steamer’ was making a run at 
her best speed-for the islands ;- still 
the schooner beat=us. We could 
new see’ that she was full of men, 
~and ‘all in the established -pirate 
‘costume, black or brown jackets, 
owhiskered ‘ visages,»and red night- 
caps. -A man new ran into her top, 
making signals, and a dogen were 
in an instant in the rigging with 
— It was all over with us. 

Ve -were a sure prey. The laugh 
had gone down completely, and 
even the ladies spoke no more. At 
this moment, when every eye was 
fixed-on the privateer, we heard a 
heavy-gun in the rear. ‘Phe-explo- 
“sion was so close; and so unexpect- 
~ed, that three-fourths of us had well- 
nigh sprung overboard. But, joyous 
“sight !-a-fine British frigate «was 
aquietly rolling along within a cable’s 
dength of-us, with-a-whole ‘host of 


“bold feeesgazing over her-vide, and” 


~“probably-muth amused» at-our con- 
halen. “Now was-our time *for 
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niaking the “Pesce” pay for ‘a’ 

frightened tis. “But Con viva © 
glance towards ‘the ‘spot where ‘ste 


had hunted ts ‘So élose, nota ves- 
tige of *her ‘was ‘to be seth. We 


‘could have been brought ‘to‘believe, 


at that moment, in the' Flying Duteh- 
man, in Ghosts at cockcrow, or dtly 
other spiritual dealings. Tire little, 
fierce, black monster that Wad paint- 
ed évery porthole, every rope, énd 
almost every ‘nail ‘of her fabife, in 
living distinctéss On “Our “startled 
sensoriums, was ‘vanfisled into thin 
air. A long blue fog bartk, ‘which 
I had “at ag he in “for os 
was probably ‘hier ‘reéeptacle ; for 
the faltant frigate immedfately al- 
tered her course, ‘and -phinged ‘into 
the cloud. We saw her tall tops 
rushing ‘along for a whife*above the 
vapours ; heard agun or two —— 
the mist betiding iil news for ‘the 
Columbian, ‘and I live, to this hour, 
in fervent hope that ‘her cruising 
exploits were finished on some roek 
off the coast, or in Portsmouth deck- 
yard. 

The advénture, “such “as it ‘was, 
was of service to ‘the 'soctability on 
board. Nothing nfakés “‘mén, “and 


women too, more tractable, “than 
being well’ frightened “in: conipany. 


All was now an interchange of stuifes 
‘and Civitities. ‘Arid ‘inthis ied we 
rushed along, passing Sark*arid ‘Al- 
derney, two little floating frageients 
of earth that Seem struggling for life 
in the Water ; or; Tike sieves; equally 
ready to go up or*down, “at “every 
wash of the Wave. ~Still‘we rushed 
on, adroitly steering our way ¢léar 
of the numberless tittle, blatk, “and 
very sharp tops of ‘the focks ‘that 
line this part of the ChatineFasthick'as 
crowsfeet “and caltrops “Were ever 
planted by the hand ‘of ‘an engineer, 
and at length, having gallantlyac- 
complistied our course, drew up 
alongside the pier of St Peters, and 
discharged into Guernsey a perilous 
part of our cargo, a whole boarding- 
school of girls returning from their 
English vatation, and ‘at least a regi- 
ment of ‘half-pay officers, coming 
like the ‘mitstrel'to 
‘* Feed upon’smiles and*wine, 
Of the brightest hues, “while ‘they Tiger 
there.” 
' Jervey.— Phe steamer 'panted tWay 
; atid Teavitig” Gieriitey, “and 
“fe gatetlee’ betiid, “we rapidly 
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approached ‘its “Sieter Ishund,” a 
refationship; athony common wealths, 
Wiitch, ‘Ike the relationship of niece 
and*aurit, géwerally passes fur some- 
thing peculiarly ‘discordant. The 
“Sister Isles” of the Chantel form 
no exception'to this‘eurious Jaw of 
hostility. But I’shall-not-enter into 
detdits, further than‘to say,’ that the 
difference ‘of opinion, ‘to ‘give the 
fidnie ‘most conformable ‘to bdien- 
‘séante, extends'toeveéry ‘thing, ‘from 
‘tiie Sy tothe ground, Women “and 
Wine, corn “dnd ‘cotistitution, ‘man- 
nefs, ethodism ; tay, Gown to the 
pig, ‘whith “he ‘nian “of ‘one ‘island 
protests will#evér Make bacon, ‘and 
‘the ‘potato ‘which ‘the man of ‘the 
other protests will ‘wevér fatten the 
pig. ‘Rival ‘antiquartes “alternately 
pledge themselves ‘to the prece- 
dence of their respective ‘istands ‘in 
rising from the flood. The ‘ba- 
lanee is ‘still anxieusly suspended 
on’ the question, which of the islands 
first ‘committed ‘piracy, “or “most 
busily carried on*smuggling. ‘Nay, 
the controversy goes deeper ‘than 
the “ground ‘itself; fora Jerseyan, 
véélous fer the "honour Of *half’a 
“dozen furlerigs which constitute his 
world, has‘ately thrown out ac 
Jetge “to the Guérnseyan ‘to matél 
if He «Gam, “the * Ce, “ease, “and 
conifort: 6f the ehurehyards in his 
“wativeiste. 

- bended at St Heliers, and spent 
the‘day tambling*through the island. 
‘It might-*be traversed eastand west, 
north and south, in’a twelfth part of 
-the t?me. The*tharchyard contro- 
versy*tempted me*to took into one 
of those places. Any thing but 
places of rest; if I'were to form an 
‘opinton from the population ‘that 
run “over “thém, “and the ‘general 
clamourof tongues. Yet the island 
is pretty; an inclined plane de- 
scénding from the ‘north to the 
south, ‘an°exposure which partially 
shelters its crops, and gives it such 
chance for fertility as is to be found 
in-an atmosphere impregnated with 
“sea.” It sleeps ina ‘complete 
“saline vapour-bath. Every cabbage 
‘md onion inthe land is: already 
‘pickled. The'ribs‘on the livitig cow 
“ortheep ‘might ‘be™packed ‘up, ‘and 
“sent without farther preparation on 

“tireummavigation “of ‘the globe. 
dear anid danger- 
“Sus ts it ist te feamers*at - t, 
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is profitable here; and no man can 
return from his idlest lounge, “ un- 
der the vesper star,” without bring- 
ing home his own salt. Even on 
the single evening of my resting 
there, 1 saw a pair of lovers, who 
had sentimentally loitered a little 
beyond sunset, return like the 

rincess in the Arabian Nights, 
Frosted from top to bottom. This 
may help to account for the extra- 
ordinary phenomenon, that all the 
young seem old, and all the old 
immortal. It is the result of the 
great pickling process going on at 
every hour since their cradle. “ Oue 
universal Muria reigns.” 

One of the odd circumstances of 
this very odd island is its giving a 
moral to mankind of the hazards of 
being great, rich, or remarkable in 
any sense of temptation. Half the 
empires of the continent have been 
stormed and sacked, fettered and mas- 
sacred since the littleChannel islands 
have had a shot fired at them, or 
have had a pullet carried off by the 
rapine of an invader. Since the 
Norman Conquest, when, as part of 
the great duke’s domains, they were 
transferred to England, there has 
been no flame lighted on their 
sheres more formidable than a 
Dutchman’s pipe ; the single and sil- 
ly little enterprise of the French in 
the last century excepted, amount- 
ing, in fact, to nothing beyond a 
skirmish in the market-place of St 
Heliers,—rescued from utter obli- 
vion only by the death of a gal- 
lant officer, Major Pearson, and 
Copley’s fine print of the little, busy 
scene. 

But there is a reason for all 
things; and, to me, the evident rea- 
son for the existence of these little 
spots of earth is their reading a mo- 
ral lesson to France. The Romans 
put a slave behind the consul in his 
triumph, to tell him that he was 
but a man afterall. What could be 
more like that wise but rather un- 
welcome lesson, than to put under 
the very eye of France, and almost 
clinging to the hem of its embroi- 
dered and jewel-hung robe, a pair 
of little communities, neither of 
them able to have held up a finger 
in defiance, yet on neither of which 
it has ever been able to lay a finger; 
that, in the palmiest days of its tri- 
umphs, have been a perpetual re- 
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buke to its ambition—a new and 
palpable protest against its claim of 
universal supremacy, whose. very 
existence was a loud-tongued scoff 
at its presumption, and who told 
alike to the pomp of the Grand Mo- 
narque, to the fiery ferocity of the 
Republic, and to the dazzling, demo- 
niac majesty of the Empire, that 
there was one domain beyond them 
all, that the protected of England 
were not to be assailed, and. that 
their arrogance must stop when it 
touches the borders of the Key of 
the Ocean ? 

‘* If in these remarks I have been 
dull or declamatory,” to use the 
parliamentary phrase of the late ex- 
cellent Sir James Mackintosh, “ I 
beg to lay the blame on the sub. 
ject.” But my theory is indispu- 
table. Or if things are not made for 
this, for what are they made ? 

It is next in oddity, that, with 
France within a bowshot, perverting 
all the world with its fashions, its 
tongue, and its politics, and with 
England pouring its population, its 
money, and its merchandise, hour by 
hour, like a flood-tide over the land, 
this little spot of Jersey is neither 
English nor French, but a middle 
term of existence, which it persists 
in calling Norman ; speaks a Jan- 
guage which is neither English nor 

rench, but forms a new anomaly 
among the eccentric tongues of 
mankind, and exhibits an island 
physiognomy, which as much dis- 
dains to borrow from the briskness 
of the French visage as from the 
beauty of the daughtere of Britain— 
a neutral captivation which itis not 
my policy to describe. No man can 
answer for the future in these times, 
when kings and queens are little 
better than men and women; and 
with Charles Dix and Dom Miguel 
for my warnings, even I may yet be 
driven to deposit my state in the 
realm of the Channel islands. Ca- 
sualty in the higher regions oughtat 
least to have the merit of teaching 
caution in all, and I am not willing 
to prepare for the days of my re- 
fuge inextinguishable hostility in the 
better half of humankind. Yet, let all 
be told. There are bospitable 
thresholds in this little relic of the 
unconquered (the population will 
have it the unconguerable) inherit- 
ance-of the Conqueror. There are 
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handsome faces, too, and bons com- 
pagnons, Clever fellows, who have 
seen the world; and, singular as it 
may be deemed, in a spot which 
lives by sufferance of the surge, and 
where, at least, to a stranger, every 
sound of the tide, and every gush of 
the gale, comes fraught with the 
promise of that submarine éranquil- 
lization which Sir Joseph Yorke pro- 
posed for the troubles of Ireland, 
there is a good deal of that gaiety, 
which, though all the gold of Eng- 
Jand has never been able to buy, 
France, and every thing French, 
down to its “ looped and windowed” 
beggary, has for nothing. 

St Malo.—While I was bargaining 
with one of the shallops of the island 
for a passage to the main (and even 
my native negotiator was astounded 
at the price demanded for the ser- 
vice, a price which would have been 
generous for the shallop and its 
owner into the bargain), I was sa- 
ved from tempting a rogue to add 
extortion to his catalogue by the ar- 
rival of a friend’s beautiful yacht- 
She had been flirting with the 
French coast from Bourdeaux, and 
was now returning to rest herself 
among the holyday navigators of the 
isle of Wight. Luckily for my re- 
venge on the trafficker, she ran into 
the anchorage to refit a deficiency in 
her punch a la Romaine and Lafitte, 
preparatory to an expedition on 
the usual yacht club scale from 
Spithead to Portsmouth, and from 
Portsmouth to Spithead. My friend 
having somewhat more of the “ bra- 
zen heart,” which Horace wonders 
at so much, in his composition, had 
stolen away from his noble compe- 
titors, dashed into blue water like a 
Newfoundland dog; and after ha- 
ving satisfied himself of the possibi- 
lity of living out of sight of land, 
and finishing a day’s navigation 
without dining at the club, was float- 
ing homewards to amuse himself, I 
have no doubt, with the easy hero- 
ism of his harbour Columbuses. 
He offered me a passage. We left 
Jersey in the evening, rolled away 
with a brisk breeze, and got far 
enough from the island before twi- 
light to see it moving like a planet 
across the sun. The twilight was 
charming, but too chill for my love 
of the picturesque, and I left the 
weat glowing like a crimson stage- 
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curtain, shot and striped with a 
thousand shapes and embroideries 
of all kinds and colours, to take shel- 
terinthecabin. Buthow different was 
all here from the cabin of the steam- 
er; from the noise, the crowd, the in- 
tolerable heat, the equally intolerable 
stuffing, and the incipient contest 
between an evident resolution to eat 
every thing and a loathing of all! 
All was luxury, but luxury of the 
true English breed—quiet, rich, and 
complete. I shall venture to say, 
that there was not as much gilding 
or glitter in the whole vessel as 
would cover a gingerbread doll. 
There were no ceilings sheeted with 
mirrors, nor cabinets filled with 
nicnacks. But the foot plunged 
into a carpet like a velvet bed; the 
sofas, of plain green silk, were deli- 
cious, the berths were exquisitely 
fitted up for their proper purpose 
of rest, and all, from the little libra- 
ry to the bronze lamp that hung 
over our reading-table, was in that 
perfection of sober opulence and 
elegance, which the Englishman 
alone attains among all the profes- 
sors of enjoyment on the face of the 
waters or the land. We had some 
pleasant conversation at supper— 
discussed my proposed tour of the 
western departments of the sail 
ahead of us; and after a bottle or 
two of Burgundy, to which was ap- 
pended a toast in honour of the 
naval king, as became Britons, we 
laid ourselves down on beds wor- 
thy of a Sybarite. 

The wind fell calm during the 
night, and it was broad day before 
it sprang up again. But we could 
find no fault with our quarters. Our 
entertainer was boundless in his 
hospitality ; his cook was capital, 
and it was not until after a din- 
ner worthy of himself that he 
would suffer us to leave the vessel, 
and trust our feelings to what he 
pronounced the “ mortifications” 
of the French cuisine. 

We were landed under the bat- 
teries of St Malo, just as the bells 
rang for vespers. Nothing could be 
more romantic than the time and 
place, if we had any romance in 
our composition. Frowning rocks 
bronzed with every hue of tempest ; 
battlements and buttresses over- 
hanging them, that looked almost 
as_ old as the rocks; fishing boats, 
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seme: busy; some. anchored along 
the. little cayes of: thia very curious 
hapbour. Even. the.accidental sight 
of a pleasure: party stretching. out 
under: easy. sail to.catch the fresh, air 
of the. ocean. after a day, no. doubt, 
sufficiently sultry on. shore, with. a. 
couple of sweet-toned bugles in the 
stern of the. barge, caroliing away 
some sprightly air, as they passed 
us, all might have set a poet on his 
Pegasus. But having no pretensions 
to that airy horsemanship, and great- 
ly admiring the wisdom in the 
“ critic,” of getting rid of “ all about 
the sun gilding the horizon,” 
whether 


eastern or western, I was 


content aa- 
i » higher than the 
steep stones that make the. rug- 
ged landing-place of St Malo, and 
after a march across the equally 
rugged pavé of this old town, taking 
up my rest in its least ing, and 
therefore best, hotel. 

I had set out from England alone, 
rather contrary to my inclinations 
ja the matter of touring. But of 
the two friends who had agreed to 
accompany me, one had received a 
diplomatic direction to South Ame- 
rica, and the other had, by an equal- 
ly suddea change, gone to join his 
battalion ia Beagal. Thus, with my 
two friends as wide asunder as the 
antipodes, I had to take my soli- 
tary way, and trust to chasee for 
finding their substitutes. Chance, 
however, deserves, in mest cases, 
to be better spoken of than she is 
by human gratitude. Many a gene- 
ral, statesman, and spinster oe 
found her their best friend, At St 
Heliers | found, watching the distant 
emoke af my steamer, a schaul 
friead, whem I had net seen for 
twenty years, and who had travelled 
half the earth in the time. 1 was 
seated with him at breakfast in the 
hotel on the morning after my arrival 
in St Malo, when my new friend, of 
the yacht, was announced. A frolic 
had taken him of seeing something 
of the land which he had been 
skirting during the last month. Our 
plans were quickly arranged. 

Started in the evening for a slow 
drive glong the shore. The cause- 
way which joins St Malo to the 
main land, a narrow road, of 
somewhat less than a thousand 


yards, places it in a becoming po-« 
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sition, for- a, little. Gibraltar—if the. 
Gibraltar, had any thing. to, guard 
beyond, oysterboats, Seen from 
terva, firma, the whole affair. logka 
like a well-siazed feudal: castle, alittle 
overrun, it is true, with retainers, 
but the ramparts and battled: towers 
towards. the. land, and the half-dozen 
minor fortresses, each, perched on 
ita rock, round the sea-front, may 
match. with any thing among. the 
Rhingraves, — Ehrenbreitstein, that 
queen of fortresses, with. her jewels 
of; brase glittering in circles on her 
drapery, and: her coronal of granite 
and sunshine gleaming above, al- 
ways excepted, The inhabitants are 
proud of it, for the more. romantic 
reagon, that it is a kind of French 
Venice. In fact, the origin of the 
little. western port, and the “ Lady 
of the Adziatic” who “held the 
gorgeous East in fee,” is much the 
same; the Frenchmen having been 
daiven. from an old settlement on 
the mainland, to hide themselves 
from the mejestations of Danes, 
Normans, aad ether infesters of the 
soil, im the crevices of the rock, 
where they hay and vegetated like 


Fungi for a thousand years, until at 


last the vegetation began to show 
itself, the litthe community was dis- 
egvered to ba alive, and St Malo 
had a name among the nations. 

Left the town behind siaking into 
ite own smoke, and glanced across 
the little peningsula to where an- 
other columa of smoke marked the 
place of Cancalle, rescued from 
utter ablivien withia the last fifty 
years by the enterprise of the well. 
knewn Parisian restaurateur, who 
determined that oyaters, whether in 
seanen oF aut, were always good for 
these who would pay fer them. And 
having full faith in the gaurmand’s 
definition, the ‘t mauvais cour, bon 
estamac” of his countrymen, made 
his Recher de Concalle the * grand 
meagasin” for indigestions in every 
mouth of the year. 

Turred by a tolerable road from 
the Department of the Ile et Vi- 
laine, into the more flourishing sce- 
nery of the Cotes du Nord. We 
were now entering a portion of 
France, which might remind the 
traveller of one of the midland coun- 
ties of England, fair, populous, and 
fertile. The similjuude, however, 
must be limited to the silent pro- 
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ducts of the soil. amon at 
caps, sterous: ). an 

Abyeslalan: exanpieatens of the fe 
males, and tie eternal chattering of 
both sexes, were sufficiently dis- 
tinetive of our being in a strange 
land. Still there was life round us 
If the voices were intolerable to 
ears accustomed to the low tones of 
England, they were at least the 
voices of health, mirth, and activity. 
The people were so good- humoured 
in the hundred little ways that civi- 
lity can invent. to show itself, im 
moving their carts and droves of 
cattle out of our route, in their rea- 
diness to help us whenever our pos- 
tilion cracked one of his rope-traces, 
and set te work te mend it with his 
penknife and his , even in a 
passing curtsy, or the taking off 
of a cap, that I am satisfied they 
have not studied a single page of 
the new rights of legiciaaers, have 


never given a sigh to the melancho- 
ly want of the vote by ballot, and 
would rather have a good harvest 
than a new revolution, annual par- 
liamente, unestamped newspapers, 
and all. 

Dinan.—The road along the Rance 


continued the same scene of lively 
fertility, varied with hill and dale, 
and those abrupt bursts of landscapes 
that belong to the borders of every 
river of tolerable size; and the Rance 
seems to make pretty strong amends 
in winter for the glossy back that it 
showed us under the summer sun. 
Large portions of the high bank torn 
away, frequent invasions of the more 
level surface on either side,and capes 
stripped to the naked rock, and stand- 
ing out, like the preserved relics of 
some mightiest of the Mammoths, 
and coves deep delved under the 
banks, gave strong evidence that the 
Rance could, as well as its compa- 
triots, conceal a great deal of mis- 
chief under a gay outside. At length 
came the hour that told us we were 
approaching a human hive. A din- 
gier shade on the sky above the 
sheet of forest that still covered 
every thing with green; the tolling 
of a slow bell, for the bells in France 
are in full activity whatever else may 
be idle, and are likely long to sur- 
vive the churches; a spire piercin 

the tree-tops; then a range of squali 

huts with a host of tenants perfectly 
worthy of them grouping rounc their 
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doors to: gave at our vehicle as it 
rattled: along, the last exploit of our 
tired: horses-for the day; alli in the 
regular succession brought us tothe 
entrance of Dinan. 

Spent an unexpectedly pleasant 
day. On alighting at the hotel, my 
friend of the yacht found an ac- 
quaintance he had made in the guif 
of Lyons; and’ whom he invited to 
dinner. He was a Pole, who had 
taken his share in the late: insurrec~ 
tion, and after the general failure of 
his countrymen, returned to the 
French service, in which he had for- 
merly distinguished himeelf in the 
showy days of He was 
lame, from the weund of a Russian 
pike in his thigh, and was now on 
his way te sea-bathing at St Male. 
Though an invalid, and evidently im- 
paired in his appearance by the issue 
of his eareer, and perhaps a little by 
tinve, fer his brilliant mustaches 
were already showing a touch of sil+ 
ver, he was what must have been, 
a few years before, a very fine look- 
ing fellow; the soldier, and the sel- 
dier of rank, was in every gesture; 
and it was easy to account for the 
extraordinary struggle of the little 
Polish army against the enormous 
weight of Russia, if many such were 
in its battalions. Yet, to an English- 
man, there is always something even 
in foreign manners of the most cour- 
teous kind, that marks the foreigner. 
a he was the guest of my sailor 
friend, the gallant Pele gave him to 
understand in the most expressive 
way, though certainly with a profu- 
sion of civilities, that he was not fit 
to be trusted ce ae himeelf or 
his company, and therefore — 
that the onde of the Seated uld 
be confided to his own hands. The 
concession was easily made, and 
after the first surprise, we were all 
the better for it, for the dinner was 
all that could be desired. The be- 
ginning of every thing is a serious 
matter, even the beginning of dinner, 
and for the first few minutes we ad- 
hered punctiliously enough to the 
maxim of the “ Almanac;” that 
during the first course, it is impolite 
to open your lips, for any purpose, 
but to fill “them.” But this etiquette 
was soon at an end, and with a batch 
of vraie Bourgogne before us, chosen 
by the-express dictation of the Pole, 
who perfectly showed his connois« 





seurship on the occasion, we began 
our “ planetary shining” with great 
rapidity round the “ sunof ourtable.” 
All subjects were started in succes- 
sion, England, the Continent, sove- 
reigns, armies, politics, wine, wo- 
men, and Poland. Such freedom of 
speech probably never made vocal 
the echoes of the hotel since the 
days of Dagobert. And kings, queens, 
and ladies of the bedchamber might 
have been much the better for over- 
hearing the spontaneous wisdom of 
our three hours over the bottle. The 
Pole was showy, original, and tran- 
chant on all topics ; and if hissword 
in the field shivered away the limbs 
and laurels of his adversaries with as 
rapid execution as his oratory sliced 
dewn the mighty of courts and cabi- 
nets, he must have put John Sobieski 
himself out of countenance. As to 
the princesses and preux of the Con- 
tinent, his candour would have been 
worthy of the “ palace of truth,” 
where facts came from every body’s 
lips in spite of themselves ; and the 
courts of Brussels and Paris came in 
for an especial display of his know- 
ledge, which would probably have 
much surprised every one but the 


court confessors. I Jaughiogly hint- 
ed at the peril of this freedom of 
speech in the Jand of the police par 


excellence. “ Sir,” said the Pole, “I 
have lived all my life in countries 
where the police was every thing, 
and I have always found it good for 
nothing. You havea capital proverb 
in your country about ‘ shutting the 
door after the steed is stolen.’ It 
might be inscribed in front of every 
police bureau from Calais to Con- 
stantinopie. The police knows all 
secrets, after they have been in every 
body’s mouth; knows every knave’s 
person after he has been put in 
chains; and detects every conspira- 
cy after it has done its business.” 

“It is, however, sufficiently on the 
alert in. Russia,’ observed the tra- 
veller; “it conveyed me from Sebas- 
tapol to St Petersburg, to my utter 
surprise and great convenience, for 
my conductor travelled in very good 
style—dismissing me too at the end 
of my journey, it happening that he 
had made a slight mistake in the per- 
son, and arrested me for some pro- 
digiously great man, who was come 
to spy out the nakedness of the im- 
perial dockyard. 
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“ That is exactly the point,” said 
the Pole. “ They are the pest of 
honest men, the perplexity of com- 
mon intercourse, and the scandal of 
governments, which show that they 
are helpless, without stooping to arts 
and trickeries, eavesdroppings and 
whisperings, briberies and betrayals 
of the common confidences of life, 
that would scandalize any man in the 
face of society. If a government 
actually encourages a system of 
hourly baseness, nay, more than en- 
courages it, lives by it; trusts to it 
in preference to manliness, direct. 
ness, and public integrity; and is 
content to exist in the lips of official 
lives, instead of making its appeal to 
the open sense, and evident self in- 
terests of the nation, then let it take 
the consequence, let it live on in the 
precarious, contemptible, and artifi- 
cial security that betrays it into per- 
petual emeutes ; makes every king of 
the Contizent lay down his head on 
a pillow of thorns, and turns the 
slight popular effervescences that in 
your country would furnish ouly an 
anecdote in the journals, into the 
forerunners of bloody revolution.” 
“ And this, then,” I asked, “is all 
that France has yet got by her half 
century of confusion? In that case 
how long is Louis Philippe tokeep her 
from another fit of the national epi- 
lepsy?” “ As long as he lives,” was 
the answer. “ But this may not bea 
year, a month, or a minute. I have no 
doubt that the royal schoolmaster 
often wishes himself earning his 
twelve sous a-day in the Grisons 
again, or teaching grammar beyond 
the Atlantic; he was fully as well em- 
ployed, and much more at his ease.” 
— Or living quietly at Richmond,” 
said the sailor. “ Oh!” was the 
Pole’s answer, “ that would be in- 
finitely too fortunate for any sitter 
on a Continental throne. Their lot 
is cast, they must be content to ma- 
nage as long as they can,—watching 
rebels, cutting down revolutionary 
journals, and riding about at the 
head of hussars and Cossacks to 
save themselves from being thrown 
into irons by some legislature of the 
highway, or sent to beg their bread, 
like old Gustavus and young 
Brunsuin, to turn friar like Dom 
Miguel, or eat horse beans and ae 
upon straw, like Don Carlos.” 
observed, “ That Louis Philippe had 
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borne his faculties with remarkable 
moderation.” —*“ You are right, sir,” 
was the reply. ‘ Louis Philippe is 
the ablest man in France at this 
hour. Clear headed, well informed, 
and well intentioned. He has al- 
ready steered through difficulties that 
would have perplexed and over- 
turned a dozen cabinets; nay, have 
actually overturned every cabinet 
of France since Napoleon, until he 
took the reins into his own hand. He 
has effected what even Napoleon de- 
clared to be beyond his own extraor- 
dinary skill ; keeping France without 
arevolution in a time of continental 
peace. I was long enough on the Em- 
peror’s staff, to know that he was 
wearied of war, but that he was urged 
toit in his later years, simply from a 
conviction that the forward spirit of 
her young generation could not be 
kept from riot but by war; nor the 
childish spirit of her old generation 
be kept from eternal plotting, without 
battles and marches to prate of. The 
king has done this, and done it 
through five trying years. But he 
must give up the game at last, if not 
for himself, at least for his dynasty. 
Jacobinism never sleeps, it is grow- 
ing stronger, more active, and more 
unanimous hour by hour; and the 
kingdom of France will be only the 
first sacrifice to the dagger of uni- 
versal anarchy.” 

The dinner was over. The air 
from the Rance breathed coaxingly 
through the vine-covered casement; 
and we sallied forth to see a mineral 
spring, one of the lions of the neigh- 
bourhood. A valet from the hotel 
attended as our cicerone, a capital 
specimen of the La Fleur family— 
brisk, officious, and an incessant chat-~ 
ter. He might have been recognised 
as French every where but in a for- 
est of baboons. A Frenchman's 
spine, like his tongue, seldom gives 
a hint of his age. While this dapper 
personage was capering and chatter- 
ing before us, he was a boy, when 
he turned to observe the effect of his 
information, he was a senior of be- 
tween sixty and seventy! But there 
was something in the valet after all. 
He took the first opportunity of let- 
ting us into the secret, that he had, 
but a year before, fought a duel 
with swords for the smiles of a 
widow in possession of an auberge, 
which he pointed out to us at the 
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other side of the river,and a very pret- 
ty position it was for his headquarters, 
and worth a dounge or two; and he 
gave us further to understand, that 
the mistress of the prize was “ char- 
mante, celeste,” and so forth; and 
that his only reason for delay, was 
consideration for the hearts of some 
half dozen of the “ bien jolies” of 
Dinant, to whom he wished the mat- 
ter to be gradually broken. We 
commended his delicacy, but recom- 
mended him to lose no farther time, 
‘as French ladies were sometimes 
the more precipitate the nearer they 
approached the years of discretion.” 
He received our advice with the air 
of a man secure in his own charms ; 
and as he dropped a few paces be- 
hind, I saw the wrinkled old rogue 
actually draw out a pocket mirror, 
arrange his half dozen hairs on 
his forehead, and giving a gaze of 
first-rate approval in his glass, turn 
a pirouette in the air, as he replaced 
it in his pocket, with a look that 
would have done honour to a Vestris 
in the full triumph of a pas seul. 
The bank of the river is finely 
broken, rising abruptly from the wa- 
ter, and covered with large clumps 
of trees. On one of these eminences 
we stood, to enjoy the breeze which 
was now setting in from the sea. 
The turrets and steeples of Dinant 
shot up strikingly through the fo« 
liage, and the general effect was 
broad and bold. As we looked in 
silence, I observed the gallant Pole 
pass his hand across his eyes, but 
he turned quickly, and said, with a 
half smile, “ folly of this kind, gentle 
men, may be permitted to an exile.” 
By some strange coincidence, this 
view reminded me of the banks of 
the Vistula. Thin the groves, and 
extend those steeples a little more 
to the right of the river, and you 
have Warsaw. The topic was not 
one which we would have voliun- 
teered, but foreigners have few re- 
serves of this order; and the showy 
lancer’s mind was as full as his 
tongue was eloquent. To our ge- 
neral surprise, his anathema was 
poured, not on the head of Nicolas, 
but of his countrymen. He bitterly 
characterised the whole late insur- 
rection as an absurdity, a splendid 
betise, which only showed that Polish 
brains were fit for nothing but to be 
knocked out by Russian cannon balls. 
x 
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“* Peste,’ said he,“ we never had more 
than thirty thousand men under 
arms. What was to be done with 
such a force in the teeth of Russia, 
surrounding us on every quarter, 
capable of pouring in a hundred 
thousand regular troops on every 
frontier of the kingdom ;—with Prus- 
sia ready and willing too to fall on 
us in the rear ;—with Austria equally 
ready and willing to fall on us on the 
flank; both jealous of every move- 
meat in Poland, from the simple cir- 
cumstance, that both had robbed us, 
and must expect a demand for the 
return of the robbery? Our troops 
were brave, but of what use was 
their bravery but to get themselves 
cut in pieces; the bravery of lions 
and tigers, if you will, but lions and 
tigers in a cage, the more they 
spring, the more they expose them- 
selves to be shot or stabbed by their 
tormentors on the safe side.” 

“ But the attempt was only the 
more heroic,” said the sailor. 

“T heard of it within a league of 
the Wall of China,” added the tra- 
veller, ‘ and was one of a circle of 
sons of the desert, who are taught to 
drink success to it in bowls of mares’ 
milk, and who shook their wild whis- 
kers and screamed with joy at the 
operation.” 

The Pole looked at me, as I sup- 

sed, for consent in those ideas. 

ut the conduct of the affair had been 
too rash for my notions of national 
wisdom ; and | could only observe 
“that it had excited great interest 
in England.” The gallant Sarmatian 
saw my meaning at once. “ Ah,” 
said he, with a shade of melancholy 
suddenly clouding his fine features, 
“ if, in that hour, we had but the 
common sense, sir, that belongs to 
your noble country! But we listened 
to the declamation of newspapers, 
haranguers in the French tribunes, 
and talkers in the coffee-houses, and, 
in a fit of folly, shut our eyes to the 
facts, that we had not, in all Poland, 
muskets for 100,000 men, nor car- 
tridges for them for a month, nor 
money to feed us fora week. And 
all this seems so monstrous, that I 
am almost inclined to think Russian 
intrigue was at the bottom of the 
whole transaction.” He was met bya 
general look of incredulity. “ Gentle-' 
men,” said he, “ I know nothing infal- 
lible in this world except his Holiness 


[Sept. 
the Pope, and the fact that he who 
plays at rouge et noir will be cleared 
of his argent comptant ; but there is 
something to be said still for my hy. 
pothése. The twenty years of peace 
had made Poland richer than she 
had ever been since the days of the 
Jagellons. The Russian despotism, 
if it did nothing else, at least kept 
us from cutting each other’s throats, 
which had always been the amuse- 
ment of Polish liberty. Our animal 
spirits, thus forbidden to find their 
escape by sabre blows and thrusts of 
the lance, were turning to our fingers, 
and we had actually begun to clothe 
ourselves in something better than 
the furs of our wolves and bears, 
to drink something better than birch 
tree beer, and to talk of something 
better than the escapades of our 
young nobles, or the characters of 
our opera-dancers. In short, for the 
first time for three centuries, we 
were becoming a people.” 

“ But,” said the traveller, “ you 
had an incubus upon your neck, and 
the ugliest incubus that ever dis- 
turbed a people—Constantine, with 
his Calmuck visage, and his more 
than Calmuck manners. I, at least, 
owe him a grudge, for I have to 
thank him for a fever which I got by 
shivering at his levee at five in a 
December morning. Fifty of us, at 
least, were ordered out of our beds 
to attend the eaprice of the barba- 
rian, were forced through the streets 
ef Aracan by a band of ruffians 
whom ke called his police, and who 
robbed us on the way ; and then kept 
for hours waiting till he had des- 
patched his meal of, I presume, 
horse-flesh, and admitted us to the 
honour of his presence. And the 
whole ground for this insolence, for 
dragging us through streets up to 
our middle in snow, and keeping us 
freezing in the midst of a rabble of 
felons, was to give his Tartar High- 
ness the opportunity of asking us, 
in person, ‘ whether our passports 
were en régle.’” 

The Pole, with a smile, observed, 
that those were frequent frolics with 
the Grand Duke, and that he called 
them “ discipline’—his boast bein 
martinetism. “ But,” he added, 
“ untamed savage as Constantine un- 
doubtedly was, he had points which 
made him not unpopular with the 


troops, and those made him formid- 
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able to more eyes than those of the 
travellers in Warsaw and Cracow. 
He had wrongs, too, to revenge; and 
his was not the nature to forgive 
them. A still more pressing matter 
was, that the Polish troops had not 
forgotten Kosciusko and Poland, nor 
Napoleon and France. A compact 
army of thirty or forty thousand 
men, brave enough, and a good deal 
trained by circumstances in the Ger- 
man fashion of talking about liberty, 
might be expected, in process of 
time, to add the practice to the 
theory, and exhibit ad /a mode Fran- 
caise. It is at least perfectly known 
that the Polish troops could not be 
safely employed in the field under 
Russian officers; that in the Turk- 
ish campaigns they were not em- 
ployed at all, and for that reason; 
and, finally, that the correspondence 
with the French propagandists, ideo- 
logists, and revolutionaires, was 


erpetual. Must I follow the sub- 
ject further.” 

“ But,” said I, “do you acquit 
Nicholas ?”—* Certainly,” was the 
prompt and manly acknowledgment. 
“ As a Pole, I am his enemy for life. 
Asa man, I owe him nothing, and 


shall never owe him more. But I 
am perfectly satisfied that the whole 
was a surprise to Aim, and that he 
would be among the last men in his 
dominions to gain the subjugation of 
my country by either the artifice or 
the bloodshed that once broke itdown. 
He is clear. But others are not so. 
The result of this fatal and most 
foolish and premature attempt at 
independence is, that Poland is un- 
done—that her people have extin- 
guished every prospect of being 
above the serf; and that Russia, 
instead of finding a restless, active, 
hot-headed, and quick-handed com- 
monwealth posted beside the most 
vulnerable member of her unwieldy 
frame, has now, by our own incon- 
ceivable stupidity, turned the peril 
into strength—the half-republic into 
an iron-bound limb of her despotism, 
and the dangerous neighbour into 
the unresisting and unquestioning 
slave. And this,” said he, with a 
look of indignant remembrance, “ we 
owe to the haranguers on rights and 
wrongs—the apostles of national re- 
generation—the fraudulent, fickle, 
and false declaimers on liberty in 
France and Germany; a race of 
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wretched pretenders, who first sti- 
mulated us into the contest, then 
abandoned us in the hour of strug- 
gle, and now léave us to linger out 
life in banishment, or, perhaps, add 
to the population of Siberia.” 

Rennes—A showy town. The little 
river Vilaine, which shares with the 
Ile the honour of giving a name to 
the neighbouring department, cut- 
ting the whole in two, a fair repre- 
sentative of Fleet Ditch. It is re- 
markable that half the good things 
in this world have been the work of 
accident. Rennes was once of wood, 
and fully emulated those cities of 
stables and pigstyes, which form so 
large a portion of the urban archi- 
tecttire of Za Belle France. But 
some patriotic incendiary, whether 
in the shape of a lover burning his 
billets doux, a femme-de-chambre 
setting fire to her curtains and her- 
self over a romance at the witching 
hour, or one of the magistrates, over 
his final bottle, setting his curls, a Ja 
Louis Quatorze, in conflagration, 
propagated the flame through the 
mass of timber and thatch with such 
effect, that Rennes, like an ancient 
hero, lived only in its ashes. In any 
other portion of France it would 
probably have remained in its ashes 
until this hour; but commerce, even 
in its humblest capacity, is a great 
renovator. The merchant sees too 
much of better things in better 
places, to be content with the na- 
ked breezes of Bretagne; and thus 
the town grew, until it bas actually 
grown into something not altogether 
unlike a good clear-spaced substan- 
tial English town; with, however, 
some handsomer public buildings 
than are always to be met with in 
our towns, and a cathedral, old, wild, 
and gloomy, yet venerable for its re- 
miniscences, the site of the inaugu- 
ration of these once-powerful vas- 
sals the Dukes of Bretagne; the 
walls were “ redolent” of chivalry. 
I saw a helmet hanging in a corner, 
with a cut of a falchion right down 
through the crest into the jaws, but 
whether inflicted by some Saracen 
blade on the bold belligerent within, 
or due to the weight of some Teu- 
tonic battleaxe, the history of the 
wearer’s adventures must have been 
effectually brought to a close in the 
operation. 


At the hotel we found an English 
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family just on the wing, after a resi- 
dence of some months in the neigh- 
bourhood, as they told us, for the 
benefit of educating their younger 
branches. The experiment seemed to 
have beenadear one. Whatever fruit 
the branches may bear, I am afraid 
it will not be that of health, strength, 
or English feelings. The two girls, 
and they were pretty creatures, were 
as prim as if they had spent their so- 
journ in the stocks, and with com- 
plexions to which I know no ho- 
nester comparison than that of a 
stewed cabbage. One of the boys, 
once a handsome lad, seemed con- 
sumptive, and took snuff from his 
waistcoat pocket; the other, young- 
er still, was uneasy until he got out 
on the balcony to smoke a cigar! of 
which he gave us the benefit as we 
took our coffee. The conversation 
of the seniors was a duet of discon- 
tent at the numberless grievances 
which must assail every English fa- 
mily of the better order, whenever 
it attempts to domicile itself in 
France. Their first experiment for 
the girls had been a convent, where 
“every thing was taught,” and, as 
the parents speedily discovered, Po- 
pery, into the bargain. Their next 
was a boarding-school, conducted by 
the most matchless of possible in- 
structresses, who turned out to be a 
cast-off actress from the Théatre 
Francaise, with morals correspond- 
ing. Their final experiment was that 
of a governess at home, who, in the 
course of her harping, singing, and 
chaseeing, contrived to introduce a 
fellow whom she called her brother, 
but who might as well have been 
called her grandmother, for the ex- 
press purpose of entangling the eld- 
er of the daughters in an elopement, 
which of course was to have been 
finished by forgiveness and an Eng- 
lish fortune. And for all this the 
compensation had been, that they 
spoke, and even that in the pyebald 
style of a fashionable novel, Norman- 
French, which bears about the same 
proportion to Parisian, that York- 
shire does to the language of St 
James’s. In addition, they seemed 
to have acquired the still more un- 
lucky affectation of a considerable 
degree of contempt for their own 
country—could talk of nothing but 
some half-mad marquise who had 
paid them some trifling civilities, 
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and paid herself off by fleecing them 
at écarté, and making use of their 
purse and their carriage on all occa- 
sions. But “then she was so charm- 
ing, her air so distingué, her manners 
so superbes, in short, so French—so 
perfectly French,” that I grew sick 
of the panegyric, the frippery, and 
the phraseology, and made some 
vows on the subject of foreign edu- 
cation, which shall be kept to the 
last rigour and vigour of human pur- 
pose. As to the young gentlemen, 
their acquisitions were sufficientl 

displayed in their sallow looks, snuff, 
and cigars, to save me the trouble of 
any further question. They were 
merveilleux already, and seemed to 
have as fair a prospect as any I had 
remembered, of spending their last 
sixpence at Crockford’s, and sending 
out their last lungs in tobacco smoke. 

Rennes has the additional merits 
of being dear, dirty all the winter, 
and equally dirty in summer, after a 
five minutes’ shower, as all places 
must be which are only paved ;— 
unsociable, except so far as the emi- 
grant English, generally the most 
discreditable of their country, make 
up a@ meagre society among them- 
selves (for the French families are 
too poor, too proud, and too cau- 
tious, to have any thing to do with 
them), and in autumn overrun with 
vapours from the low grounds, which 
very effectually do the business of 
malaria. A consumption would be 
a tolerable price for the best pirou- 
ette that ever made an English 
gentlewoman emulate a French figu- 
rante. But to those who have forti- 
tude enough to brave the eternal to- 
bacco smoke, through unnamed and 
unnameable odours which the French 
police suffer to transpire from every 
corner of the streets, the mire, and 
the malaria, Rennes is perhaps as 
endurable a spot to prepare for the 
stage, an elopement, or the church- 
yard, as any in the land, short of 
Paris. 

Nantes.—Passed through a pro- 
ductive country in which the cows 
seemed the legitimate proprietors— 
the peasantry interlopers. The fields 
were luxuriant, but all that betoken- 
ed the presence of man was deplor- 
able. ‘“‘ Heaven made the country, but 
man made the town,”, is the poet’s 
mode of accounting for narrow 
streets. But the general order of 
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French towns do not come within the 
category of human building. No- 
thing on earth approaches nearer 
to the troglodyte style. Nine-tenths 
of them seem to have been the sim- 
ple work of nature; piles of mire, 
shaped and pierced into habitations 
by the hand of time and tempest, and 
as guiltless of glass windows, white- 
wash, or comfort of any conceivable 
kind, as a cavern in the back of an 
American wilderness. But the 
Frenchman is a genuine “ Galleo,” 
in private life, and “ careth for none 
of those things.” Yet he is within 
fifteen miles of a people whose study 
is every thing of domestic conve- 
nience. To what can the extraor- 
dinary difference be attributed, 
which makes the man of England 
and of France as essentially antipo- 
dean as if the diameter of the earth 
divided them ? It cannot be climate, 
for in three-fourths of France they 
have shower for shower with Lon- 
don; or, if there be a distinction, 
the winter is keener and the sum- 
mer more torrid, thus both requir- 
ing more diligence in repelling the 
effects of the season. It cannot be 


poverty, for the French peasant has 
generally become a proprietor, and 


is now comparatively rich. It can- 
not be government, for, if govern- 
ment acts at all in the matter, it is to 
set the example of building, and 
even loading the public taste with 
prodigal decoration. Yet the French 
peasant goes on from year to year, 
and from age to age, sitting in a cot- 
tage as naked of comfort as if he sat 
on a hill in Siberia... A Tartar tent 
would be well equipped, to the best 
of those hovels. They have not 
even the merit of being whited sepul- 
chres, for a brush has never touched 
them since the moment when they 
arose from their original mire. The 
truth is, that “‘ home,” as it has been 
a thousand times observed, is not 
French. There is but little gather- 
ing round the family hearth—the 
cottage is not the place of their 
mirth. They return to it to sleep, 
they go to itas men go to the church- 
yard, because they cannot help it. 
Their festivities are for the guin- 
guette, their superfluous coin is ex- 
pended on te gilded head-gear of 
the rustic belles, or the flame-colour- 
ed waistcoats and flowered stock- 
ings of the rustic beaux. While the 
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summer lasts, they live in the open 
air, working, dancing, eating, and 
flirting, sub dio, When the winter 
comes, they cluster together in their 
huts, like bees, with no more con- 
cern for their furnishing, than a ge- 
neration of rabbits in their warren. 
There they hybernate, dismal, dark, 
and frozen, until the first gleam of 
sunshine rouses them, lets the whole 
tribe loose like the swallows, and all 
is fluttering, frisking, and hunting 
flies, or matters to the full as light 
as flies, again. 

On our way we had a glance of 
the Trappiste establishment at Meil- 
leray—of the outside, only, how- 
ever ; for the difficulty of access was 
more than we thought it worth our 
while to overcome for the pleasure 
of seeing half a hundred human be- 
ings making mutes and mummies of 
themselves, for no earthly reason 
nor heavenly one either. But newer 
things lay before us, and we might 
well leave those relics of a past 
age to live the lives of so many spi- 
ders, and be buried in their own 
cobwebs. We were entering up- 
on the classic ground of France. 
It was a burning noon when we first 
came in sight of a slow blue river, a 
lofty grey cathedral, a glittering 
group of steeples, towering over 
masses of irregular buildings, then a 
barrier—and voi/d, the city of Nantes. 
The heat was so intolerable, even 
in the shaded road, that we felt the 
reflection from the pavement like the 
glow ef a furnace. But we escaped 
the fate of St Lawrence, and draw- 
ing up in the Grande Place, fully en- 
joyed what an Anglo-Indian volup- 
tuary declared to be the “ only two 
luxuries of India, when you could 
get them, cool water and cool air.”’ 
A few glasses of iced water, which, 
for the purpose of refreshing, are 
worth all the vintage of France, hav- 
ing replaced us in the condition of 
human beings not absolutely liques- 
cent, we made arrangements for es- 
tablishing our headquarters in the 
city, and taking it asa centre for our 
excursions into the fine and varied 
country of the surrounding province. 

The Duchess de Berri.—One of the 
notabilia of Nantes is the house 
which sheltered the duchess in her 
Vendéan attempt. It is a tolerable 
fabric, in an obscure street near the 
castle. The histories of this adven- 
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turous lady’s ramblings and capture 
are in every one’s lips, and will un- 
doubtedly yetsupersede halfthe fairy 
tales that once made the rapture of 
the nurseries of France. But so 
much party spirit still) mingles with 
fact, so many are still proud of their 
Carlism, however ashamed of her 
royal highness’ subsequent deve- 
lopements, and so many adherents of 
the new system would plunge her 
in the river Styx, were she pure as 
Hebe, that it is still among the most 
delicate matters imaginable to sift 
the truth from the enormity of the 
fiction. What I give is thus less any 
attempt ata narrative, than the mere 
fragments of recollections which 
reached us in various and casual in- 
tercourses with intelligent people. 
My friend the traveller had met 
with an old Indian acquaintance, by 
the merest chance, in wandering 
through the city museum. We hap- 
pened to be standing before a pic- 
ture of St Anthony’s Temptation, a 
— which one finds every where 
in Popish collections, as if the art of 
painting desired to revenge itself by 
caricature, for being so mercilessly 
wasted on monkeries and mummeries 
of all kinds. As he contemplated 
the group of baboons, frogs, and 
adders, all capering and twisting 
round the venerable saint’s cavern, 
and the chief demon in the shape of 
a woman, and a very handsome 
Nantoise she was, performing the 
réle of principal temptress, the 
words, “ A capital idea of a French 
paradise,” escaped him. ‘‘ Ou M. 
(my friend’s name) ou le diable”— 
was heard behind him. He turned, 
and saw an old associate, a French 
militaire, whom he had known in 
Pondicherry, and with whomallnow 
was embraces, kisses on both cheeks, 
and congratulations. The gallant 
Frenchman had long hung up his 
sabre over the family hearth, mar- 
ried, had already added to the num- 
ber of his majesty’s loyal subjects 
by half a dozen young ones, and 
rchasing asmall estate in the neigh- 
ourhood of the city, prepared totake 
his ease and talk of battles, though 
not fight them, for the rest of his 
life. He had commenced service in 
the republican levies of 1793, and by 
activity and good luck had risen ra- 
pidly: The return of the Bour- 
ns had reduced the general, for to 


[Sept. 
this point he had long risen. Napo« 
leon’s avatar in 1815, had seen him 
again sword in hand for the honour 
of his “ superbe patric.” But the 
vision dissolved—Napoleon’s star 
went down—and my gallant friend 
turned farmer. With him we made 
some very agreeable rambles to the 
spots marked out by the struggles 
of the early and present days of Ven- 
déan celebrity. From this clever 
and clear-headed individual I heard 
a great deal less of the reflexions 
which are the bane of French narra- 
tors, than of the direct and substan- 
tial proceedings which are, after all, 
the only things worth knowing in 
public affairs. 

“Early in 1832,” observed my ine 
formant, “ there were evident symp- 
toms of disturbance in the country. 
And the conduct of the Government, 
rash and unsettled enough at all 
times, told me that there was some 
fear of a counter-revolution. Cou- 
riers from Paris succeeded each 
other with rapidity. We had two or 
three new prefects within a few 
months. The troops patroled, and 
though nothing more warlike ap- 
peared among the peasantry than an 
old pedlar from time to time selling 
plaster medals of the Duke of Bour- 
deaux, or a ballad-singer caroling 
Bourboniste songs, the people felt 
alarmed; there was the feverish 
restlessness that one feels before the 
breaking out of the actual distemper 
—the uneasy anticipation that tells 
us the earthquake or the volcano is 
awaking. My own position,” said 
the general, “ was perplexing for 
the time. I had no love for the 
Bourbons, but I had lived quietly 
under Charles Dix. I had no hate 
for his successor, for under him I 
had lived quietly too. But, soldat 
de Napoleon, as 1 was, I was stilla 
Vendéan ; and it was to be supposed 
that the old feelings belonging to the 
name still hung round me. In this 
state of things, I was like Mahomet's 
coffin suspended between the sky 
and the ground, liable to be hanged 
by the Government on suspicion of 
treason, and to be shot by the insur- 
gents on suspicion of loyalty. I had 
unluckily taken a small villa im the 
Bocage early in the year. And the 
first intimation of the awk 
of my purchase was a pretty smart 
action between the peasantry and a 
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few companies of the voltigeurs, 
with whom they fell in on patrole, 


. and handled very handsomely. The 


beaten voltigeurs made the best of 
their way back towards their quar- 
ters, pursued by the victors, aud, as 
ill-fortune would have it, on being 
pressed on their march, and in con- 
siderable hazard of being made pri- 
soners, threw themselves into my 
grounds. The insurgents came up 
with them, and beat them into my 
house. My neutrality was then prac- 
ticable no longer, and to save my 
property from being burnt, and the 
lives of my family from being sacri- 
ficed in the mélée, I was forced to 
take a musket in my hand, and do 
what I could in the general defence. 
The insurgents quickly increased in 
numbers and boldness, and the affair 
was becoming critical, when luckily 
the firing caught the ear of some 
of the other detachments quartered 
through the district, troops began to 
arrive, and the business was at an 
end. However, as this specimen of 
a country life was not at all to the 
taste of my family, and not much 
more to my own, I immediately 
transferred them to the city,and I was 
very well content in exchanging my 
vineyard and cornfields for the nar- 
row causeways of Nantes. But, ifI 
had been inclined to delay, a simple 
circumstance would have decided 
me. On the very night after the 
skirmish, as I was looking from my 
bed-chamber window on the Jand- 
scape which I was about to leave, 
and which then, as such matters 
always do to the reluctant, looked 
more tempting than ever, I observed 
a figure struggling through one of the 
fences of de shrubbery, but evi- 
dently unable to make its way. 
My first impulse was to call up the 
soldiers; several of whom slept in 
the outhouses. But the individual, 
whoever he might be, was alone, 
and as evidently exhausted. I there- 
fore paused a moment or two before 
I raised an alarm, and in that time 
he had come near enough to speak. 
To my surprise I found him an old 
comrade, of whom I had lost sight 
for some years, and who, on my 
bringing him into the house, claimed 
my assistance and protection. He 
had received a ball in the thigh, and, 
from what I learned afterwards from 
himself, had commanded the pea- 


santry in the action of two days be- 
fore. Like myself, a Vendéan,~he 
had been bit by the mania of the 
hour; and being a bachelor, had no- 
thing to tie him down to the soil; 
from him I feceived the first certain 
intelligence of the arrival of Marie 
Caroline in the west; he had seen 
her the day before the rising, and 
described her as full of security on 
the subject of her conquests. My 
situation was now embarrassing. I 
had not merely to act the protector 
but the surgeon, and at once avoid 
compromising my own character, 
giving up my unfortunate friend to 
the authorities, and find shelter and 
medicine for one whose next bed 
would probably be in the Concier« 
gerie, if he were not shot at Nantes. 

“ On this occasion,” said the ge- 
neral, laughing, “ I practised a little 
ruse, for which I trust his Holiness 
the Pope and the College of Cardi- 
nals will forgive me. As they have 
made many a sinner a saint, I 
turned a gallant though unlucky 
soldier into a woman. His figure 
and features assisted the ‘ravestie ; 
and by the help of my wife’s skill 
and her femme de chambre’s ward- 
robe, the chevalier made his ap- 
pearance in the family as a very pi- 
quante grisette; in that character 
took part in the box of my britchka, 
headed the family march into 
Nantes, and remained unmolested 
in my household, until I made a 
confidential present of Mademoi- 
selle Julie Angelique to an English 
family, who carried her in perfect 
safety to Paris, and from Paris 
across the Channel, where she 
threw off her jupon, and became 
once more the very gay and plea- 
sant chevalier that I knew him.” 

To our questions on the probabi- 
lity of the Carlist successes in the 
Vendée, his reply was, “ Who can 
answer for the accidents of insur- 
rectionary war, for the temper of a 
nation which has been in a state of 
change for almost half a century ; 
or for the oddity of public affairs ? 
But if you ask me whether the peo- 

le felt any desire to run upon the 
bayonets of the troops for the sake 


of any man, woman, or child of an 
dynasty under the moon, I can tell 
you that it was the last thing that 
entered into their thoughts.” 

I observed that the Bourbons had 
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not remembered the gallantry of 
Vendée with any feeling worthy to 
be named as royal gratitude. The 
truth of the observation was perfectly 
acknowledged. ‘* Why, sir,” was 
our friend’s remark, “ there was not 
a province of Franee that did not 
share to the full as much, if not 
more, of the royal bounty. A few 
complimentary speeches, a monu- 
ment or two to the brave men who 
had died for the cause, and a civil 
reception of the Rochejaqueleines 
and a few others at the Tuileries, and 
all was ended. Not a single privi- 
lege, not a single royal grant, not 
even a personal civility to the pro- 
vince, ever showed that the restored 
family thought more about us than 
if we were so many Laplanders. 
Instead of making the province the 
headquarters of royalty, instead of 
establishing the court at Nantes, or 
any other leading spot of the west, 
and gathering round the person of 
the king the crowd of heroic men 
who still survived the battles of the 
war of Brittany, and the banks of 
the Loire, the court remained in 
Paris from year to year, at the mer- 
cy of the mob, and thinking of no- 
thing but how to avoid giving of- 
fence to that mob. The men of the 
Revolution were the only objects 
looked to by the imbecile king and 
his still more imbecile counsellors. 
The ministers of Napoleon were the 
king’s advisers. It is scarcely to be 
wondered at, that in circumstances 
like those the Vendée should be left 
to itself. The wretched policy of the 
time was, to conciliate those who had 
struck blows against the throne, for 
their hostility was still bitter; and 
to neglect those who had struck 
blows or it, for their fidelity was 
still secure. The consequence— 
and nothing could be more natural, 
just, and inevitable—was, that her 
enemies and friends regarded the 
conduct of the court alike with con- 
tempt; the one receiving the royal 
favours as a sign of the royal fears, 
and the other resenting their ne- 
glect as a ground of alienation.” 

The sailor now recollected some 
curious incidents in a voyage which 
he made up the Mediterranean 
about the spring of 1832, and of 
which the adventures of the duch- 
ess seemed to furnish the key; but 
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this was destined to future eluci- 
dation. I continued to urge the 
general’s reminiscences. “ From 
this period,” said he, “ a series of 
small but harassing actions took 
place, in which the troops generally 
beat the peasantry, though with lit- 
tle loss, for cavalry could not be 
ventured among the thickets, and 
retreat was always easy. But sud. 
denly, to the universal astonish- 
ment, all this ceased. Whether the 
duchess had fallen by some random 
shot, had fled the country, or was 
about to try some new plan of ope- 
rations, were points which occupied 
all our wise men, even up to the 
Tuileries, but to very little purpose. 
It subsequently appeared that at 
this moment the duchess was actu- 
ally living in the midst of those au- 
thorities which were hunting the 
department in search of her, probing 
every bush, overhauling every fish- 
ing boat, and ransacking every 
cottage. She was within the cir- 
cuit of the city, and living un- 
der the very eye of our purblind 
police. The activity of the detach- 
ments sent out against the peasantry 
had rendered her security so preca- 
rious, constantly beating up her 
quarters, and compelling her some- 
times to fly from the cabin where 
she had taken up her bed for the 
night, that, as the hare finds the 
neighbourhood of the kennel some- 
times the safest, she boldly resolved 
to hazard all, and hoodwink the vi- 
gilance of the prefecture by coming 
to reside in the heart of Nantes. 
This she effected in the most com- 
plete manner, and, in Nantes, she 
remained four entire months, from 
June till October, setting at defiance 
all the skill of the most bustling and 
most worthless body of public 
guardians that any nation of earth 
possesses—the minor magistracy and 
police of France.” 

I observed, that however secure 
the location, it must have puta stop 
to all the movements of the conspi- 
racy. “ Such became undoubtedly 
the immediate result,’ was the an- 
swer- “From that day the insur- 
rection was virtually disarmed. But 
my countrymen, in all their public 
projects, have two points in view, @ 
minor and a major, and the minor 
is always the one which influences 
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them most. This comes of supera- 
bundant cleverness. To men plain 
enough to have but one way of see- 
ing things, it must have been clear, 
that as the presence of Marie Caro- 
line was the mainspring of the new 
machinery of insurrection, her dis- 
appearance must let down all its 
works at once. But the Carlist 
leaders had devised a grand plan of 
operations, as visionary as a cam- 
paign in the Arabian Nights, for con- 
quering all France at ablow. On 
the cessation of the peasant skir- 
mishes, which were all to be puta 
stop to at the moment, it was to be 
taken for granted that the troops 
forming the garrison of Nantes were 
to be withdrawn, and all was to be 
lulled into a state of tranquillity. 
In this event, summonses were to be 
despatched through the country to 
collect the whole Carlist force ; they 
were then to march for Nantes, take 
it by surprise, produce Marie Caro- 
line before the eyes of the people, 
make the city the head of a new go- 
vernment, declare the décheance of 
the Orleans branch, and make the 
duchess regent, in the name of her 
son. Still a difficulty remained which 
puzzled all the sages of Carlism. 
It was the premier pas, how the en- 
trance into the city was to be effec- 
ted at all. For whatever was to 
be done must be done at once, and 
our police and patroles were by 
that time prodigiously full of bustle. 
It was managed, however, and cle- 
verly enough, but by the perseve- 
rance of the heroine herself, as we 
afterwards learned. She set out on 
the first market-day from the cot- 
tage which she had made her quar- 
ters the night before. Her expe- 
dient was to dress like one of the 
market-women, and, with one or 
two companions in the same cos- 
tume, she began her march, @ pied. 

“ The weather happened to be hot, 
and the peasant petticoats were an 
unusual burden for the form that 
had never till then been touched but 
by silk and lace. The heavy shoes, 
too, galled her feet, and at last her 
highness was compelled to stop. She 
could not very well dispense with 
the dress, but she took off her shoes, 
and in that style began her journey 
again, taking the precaution of co- 
louring her ancles, which her con- 
paniong remarked were too white, 


or too handsome, I forget which, to 
escape the admiration of the gens- 
darmes whom she might meet on 
the road. On the whole, she got 
through the business very wel], made 
out her five leagues like a stout 
country wench, seemed to be amu- 
sed by the adventure, and at length, 
without a question being asked of 
her by any of our wise people, 
reached the house fixed on for her 
reception. Her companions, how- 
ever, were kept in continual fright, 
as they acknowledged afterwards, 
by her highness’s vivacity—it was 
altogether too much for their pru- 
dence. She nodded and talked to 
every one on the road, was in high 
good-humour, bought fruit from the 
old women in the market, and ac- 
tually could not be got away until 
she had read the whole long placard 
on the walls, declaring the city un- 
der martial law, and offering a re- 
ward for her own capture. The 
house which now became her 
dwelling was the one which you 
have seen in the Rue Haute du Cha- 
teau, a poor affair at best; but even 
there her suite of rooms consisted 
of nothing better than a garret, with 
two chambers and a closet behind 
the chimney, which had probably 
been used for smuggling by some 
former owner.” 

“ Woilad ma romance Frangaise,” 
exclaimed the traveller. “WhenI was 
last in Paris, saw the petite duchesse 
galloping about the streets with a 
troop of the body-guard after her, 
the wonder, and, for any thing that 
I know, the worship of the Pari- 
sians.’ 

‘I had the honour to have a card 
for her féte at the exquisite ‘ pa- 
lais,’ in the Champs Elysées,” said 
my sailor friend, ‘“ and fairy-land 
never produced any thing more 
showy. If on that night a wizard 
had stood beside me, and in the 
glittering and girlish figure of the 
princess, all smiles and diamonds, 
he had told me of the work of a 
couple of years, and, instead of the 
court circle of epaulettes, cordons, 
and feathered marshals, princes, and 
ambassadors, he had shown me in 
some magic glass, like the Lapland 
witches, the little, gay, giddy, and 
flattered ruler of the night stealing a 
march upon the rabble of a pro- 
vincial police, walking barefoot upon 
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the high-road, and, finally, shut up 
in an attic for half-a-dozen months 
together, I should have broken his 
glass for his insult to possibility.” 

“In fact,” said the general, “I 
think her residence in the attic was 
the most trying portion of the whole. 
Her rambles through the woods 
might have been fatiguing, but they 
had at least variety. Her escapes 
from the movable columns might have 
been nervous affairs for the time, 
but when they were over, they ser- 
ved to think about and to talk about, 
and that is something in this tire- 
some world. Then she had what 
probably she never had before, 
sound sleep after her day’s march, 
sound appetite after her day’s fast- 
ing ; and let me tell you, gentlemen, 
that those who live in Elysée Bour- 
bons—who never use any legs but 
those of four horses—who know no 
more of fresh air than they can get 
through the windows of a chariot— 
or enjoy no more appetite than they 
can find after a day of idleness in 
the contrivances of a royal kitchen— 
know nothing of rest, eating, or sleep, 
—genuine gratifications,real luxuries, 
that are worth all the crown jewels. 
My only astonishment is, that, after 
the first twenty-hour hours of that 
detestable mansarde, where she was, 
in truth, as much a prisoner as if 
she had been in the Pelagie, she did 
not take wing for the woods again. 
She must have passed her time 
ennuyée a mourir, and envying every 
beggar in the streets, and every swal- 
low round the castle battlements.” 

I observed, “that as her presence 
among the people must have kept 
the country restless, and her capture 
must have thrown the royal family 
into a state of considerable embar- 
rassment, this voluntary adoption of 
the dungeon must have been a mat- 
ter of convenience, and the longer 
it lasted, the better for the cabinet 
of the Tuileries.” “True,” said the 

eneral; “but still there is a time 
or all thin Her highness’s resi- 
dence in Nantes could not be con- 
cealed for ever. It had even begun 
to be talked of, for the limitation to 
silence even with a Frenchwoman’s 
tongue,” he added, laughing, “ is not 
easily tobe enforced. At all events, 
the police were compelled to hear, at 
last, what was in the mouths of all the 
populace, and the alternative now 
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was, either that of driving the royal 
refugee out of the city, which would 
only renew the old disturbances, or 
arresting her without further de. 
lay. At this time, the memorable 
Monsieur Deutz came into play. 
This fellow’s history was a kind of 
romance too. He was a Jew of Co. 
logne, who, for reasons of his own, 
after a residence of some years as a 
mechanic in Paris, where he certain- 
ly was not likely to have much im- 
proved his notions of Christianity, 
took it into his head to turn Chris« 
tian. But he took care at the same 
time that his conversion should be 
of good use to him among our great 
people. He would be converted, in 
the first instance, by none but the 
Archbishop of Paris, and he would 
receive his last perfection on the 
subject from none but the Pope, 
with the ambassador, or secretary, 
of the French embassy, I forget 
which, for his godfather. He received 
some money on the occasion; and, 
after a short period, attached himself 
as confidential agent to the duchess, 
who was then in exile, and preparing 
for the civil war in France. By what 
means this fellow ascended so rapid- 
ly into her highness’s confidence,” 
said the general, “I neither know, 
nor much desire to ask. Italian ladies 
have tastes of their own, and the 
lively widow may have found pecu- 
liar grounds for friendship in the 
physiognomy of M. Deutz. The 
Count Luchesi Palli is the only man 
entitled to remonstrate on the occa- 
sion, and to him and his successors 
I leave the question. But, whatever 
the nature of M. Deutz’s alliance 
may have been, his purse had gra- 
dually become low; her highness’s 
finance was not in a much better 
condition, and, with his supplies cut 
off, his constancy ebbed deplorably. 
In fact, the confidential friend, or 
whatever title he might bear, was 
sent down for the express purpose 
of laying hands on the confiding 
duchess; and M. Deutz, provided 
with an intercepted letter from 
one of her faubourg St Germaine 
friends, had the honour of an inter- 
view in the mansarde. But there 
was treachery at work in other quar- 
ters. The duchess, on a second in- 
terview, reproached him with betray- 
ing her, and showed him a letter 
from Paris, received that day, which 
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warned her of him, and told her that 
she was to be arrested immediately. 
But the Jew had gone through too 
many affairs to be taken on the side 
of conscience. He contrived to soften 
the duchess’s alarms ; and on leaving 
the house instantly went to the pré- 
fect, and recommended that the sei- 
zure should be effected without de- 


lay. 

“| was taking my coffee, and half 
asleep over the columns of the Mo- 
niteur, full as they were of doctri- 
naire wit and wisdom, when my 
valet came in with a face of fear, to 
tell me that something of vast impor- 
tance was about to take place; but 
whether an emeute, or an earthquake, 
the arrival of a new chef-de-police, or 
the breaking out of a new insurrec- 
tion, was hopeless to learn from the 
frightened blockhead. ‘However, 
those were not times to leave things 
to themselves ; and putting a case of 
English pistols in my pocket, I sal- 
lied out into the street. It was a fine 


_ evening, with a rising moon, and all 


was as quiet as possible. I made my 
reconnoissance, and was returning to 
finish my paper, when, in passing by 
one of the narrow alleys in rear of 
the chateau, I saw the sparkle of 
muskets, and shortly after half-a- 
dozen companies took post in rear 
of a range of obscure buildings. 
Happening to know the officer in 
command of the troops, I went up 
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to him, but he had nothing to com- 
municate. On my way to the main 
street, I saw another body of troops, 
about the same number, halt in front 
of the house of the Demoiselles de 
Guigny, with a concourse of the po- 
pulace crowding at the end of the 
street, and evidently in expectation 
of some public movement. Those 
men were under the orders of a co« 
lonel, an old comrade of mine, of 
whom I asked, whether there was 
any apprehension of an attack, or 
any intelligence from the Govern- 
ment. But he was as much in the 
dark as myself, and I was forced to 
return home, satisfied simply that 
the people were quiet. However, 
the enigma was solved next morning. 
A multitude of the people running 
through the streets towards the 
castle, roused me. I went out, and 
wae just in time, to take off my hat 
to her Royal Highness, Madame the 
Duchesse de Berri, mother of the 
young hope of the Bourbons, niece 
of the queen, and sovereign of the 
Carlists, walking through the streets, 
with an officer on each side of her, 
and a platoon of gensdarmes before 
and behind. The procession, which 
was certainly not a triumphal one, 
moved on rapidly, and I soon saw 
the gates of the chateau close on the 
most important rejetton of the line of 
the Bourbons.” 
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BEYOND THE RHINE. 


By E. Lerminier. 


WE may say at once that we do not 
notice this work on account of avy 
information it contains, or any views 
it embodies with regard to Germany. 
Though M. Lerminier spent some 
years, we believe, on the banks of the 
Rhine, he is not exactly the person 
from whom we should be disposed to 
take our opinions, either of German 
politics, poetry, or philosophy, even 
if his book had been, bona fide, de- 
voted to that end; but, in truth, 
Germany plays but a very subordi- 
nate part in these volumes—being 
used as a mere text on which M. 
Lerminier chooses to suspend a run- 
ning commentary, for the benefit, 
we presume, of the students at the 
College de France, containing his 
views on religion, morals, law, and 
political institutions as they ought to 
be, but are not yet, in this nineteenth 
century. Germany was used mere- 
ly as “a peg to hang his doubts on,” 
or rather—for M. Lerminier never 
doubts, but always dogmatizes—to 
be the foundation on which he was 
to construct his new edifice of socie- 
ty, according to the latest judgment 
of Paris. 

Most fortunate, we think, it is for 
England, at the present moment, that 
the solution of the grand question, 
“ What is the necessary consequence 
of a revolutionary movement once 
begun” — of all organic changes 
which subvert the natural order of 
things, and subject the influence of 
property and intelligence to the 
overpowering influence of numbers 
without —, wisdom, is work- 
ing itself out—by our side, before 
our very eyes, in France, in ciphers 
so clear and legible, that even the 
dullest eyes, if they will but look, 
must read ; and the dullest intellect, 
80 it be but associated with an honest 
heart, understand and tremble. From 
France came the impulse which, con- 
vulsing England for a time, in 1789, 
“in hollow murmurs died away” 
under the firm pressure of Pitt, and 
the manly and constant resistance of 


the Sovereign. From France, in 
1830, came—not the impulse—for 
that, alas! had been given nearer 
home, but the additional weight 
which, thrown like the sword of the 
Goth into the quivering balance of 
the constitution, turned the scale in 
favour of popular audacity and po- 
pular power, and forced on the most 
questionable of changes, by means 
the most unquestionably unconsti- 
tutional and dangerous. From 
France, too, we would fain hope 
may yet unconsciously come the an- 
tidote against the social and political 
poison she has ever yet administered 
to England. There the march of 
revolution is more rapid, more pal- 
pable, more consequential, more un- 
deviating ; its advanced guard is yet, 
thank heaven! many leagues in ad- 
vance of ours; and we can see be- 
fore us for miles, by the blood-stain- 
ed marks, the burned-up plains, the 
ruins scattered along the route, what 
are the prospects for our own me- 
lancholy progress in the same direc- 
tion. From /er errors and crimes; 
from the physical suffering, the 
moral and religious abandonment 
under which she labours; from the 
facility, the almost demonstrable 
certainty with which concession in 
one point has ever led to demand in 
another ; and projects, laughed at the 
one year as insane and impossible, 
have the next been propounded in 
the most influential quarters, and are 
all but realized, or rapidly in the 
course of being so; from the palpa- 
ble feeling of mental discomfort and 
moral degradation which, amidst all 
the pretended pride of national 
intelligence, penetrates and op- 
presses all the better literature of 
France; from the hopeless and ever 
increasing darkness of her political 
condition, maintaining existence at 
resent, like Dionysius, only by the 
ear of a still more fearful successor; 
and destined assuredly, at no distant 
day, to give way before another ex- 
plosion of that volcanic irruption to 
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which it owed its ephemeral ex- 
istence ;—from all these we would 
fain hope that England may have the 
true character and consequences of 
revolutionary movements forced 
upon its observation, and learn, be- 
fore it be too late—if already time 
be not past—what it is rashly to re- 
move the old landmarks, to break 
down the ancient bulwarks of order, 
while the tide of passion and pover- 
ty, troubled by the evil spirit of a 
misdirected and immoral intelligence, 
is foaming and breaking behind 
them. 

We would fain hope—yet it is a 
“trembling hope ”—for experience 
seems but too often to prove that 
nations are taught only by the actual 
consciousness of suffering; nay, that 
the same nation which has already 
suffered, is prepared in the course 
of a few short years to run anew 
the same race of delusion, suffering, 
and repentance;—we would fain 
hope, we say, that the aspect which 
France at present presents, as exem- 
plified in such works as those of De 
la Mennais and Lerminier, may 
awaken reflection in the vast mass 
of the well-intentioned but unthink- 
ing, or deceived, as to the probabi- 
lities of revolutionary demand, and 
temporizing concession, and teach 
them to abate somewhat of their 
confidence in the good sense of the 
people (that is to say, of the stirring 
and influential, a8 opposed to the 
tranquil and inert mass of the public), 
and of that feeling of security for the 
leading principles of government, 
and institutions of society, which is 
supposed to be afforded by a wide 
extension of thedemocraticinfluence, 
and a more immediate communica- 
tion and control on its part over the 
system of government, and the 
course of legislation. 

From the first, amidst all the glit- 
ter with which a rapid and dazzling 
success surrounded it, and all the 
prestige with which it seemed to be 
invested in the eyes of our journal- 
ists, we stated that the Revolution 
of 1830 would be calamitous, not 
only to Europe, but primarily and 
principally even to France herself. 
We foresaw and predicted, that she 
had exchanged that tempered and 
rational liberty, both of person and 
pev, which even the liberals, cone 
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trasting it with the present state of 
things, admit she enjoyed under 
the Bourbons, for real slavery, dis~ 
guised under the name of free- 


dom ; that increasing financial 
prosperity, which drew from Cou- 
sin, in 1826, the admission that 
thenceforward the so called liberal 
party in France would cease to 
have an existence—for agricultural 
and commercial distress, developing 
itself on the dreadful riots of Lyons, 
Strasbourg, Thoulouse, and Paris ; 
that moral steadfastness and unity 
of purpose, which slowly (alas!) but 
surely, was springing up under the in- 
fluence of religious education, early 
begun and steadily practised under 
the countenance and protection of 
the government, for a state of moral 
anarchy, and corresponding vacilla- 
tion and indecision in all her aims; 
and finally that security for person 
and property which existed in the 
highest degree under the dynasty of 
the Bourbons, for a degree of inse- 
curity with regard to personal liber- 
ty greater than had ever been felt 
under the despotism of Napoleon, 
and with regard to the possession of 
property such as had never been 
experienced since society itself had 
come into existence. 

Have these anticipations of ours 
been disappointed or confirmed ? 
Let the Abbé de la Mennais an- 
swer—the author of the “ Paroles 
d’un Croyant”—once the defender 
of legitimacy, now the partisan of 
the movement. We borrow his 
statement, not because we agree 
with his views either as to the causes 
of the existing wretchedness of 
France, or its probable cure, but 
because the features of the portrait, 
strongly as they are drawn, seem in 
the main correct. Ina preface toa 
late republication of some of his 
contributions to the Avenir, he thus 
paints the benefits of the change— 

“ You have been in possession for 
four years of a new monarchy, 
purged, we are told, of the vices of 
that which preceded it. Calculate 


its cost, look to its actions. I lay 


aside its minor turpitudes, its sales 
of place, its shameful bargains, its 
dirty intrigues of the Bourse and 
the Budget, its dilapidations, its 
corruptions, public and private. 
I confine myself to the steps to 








which this dynasty has been led for 
its own preservation—its conduct at 
home, its policy abroad. 

“ Nine hundred millions added to 
the deficit, there is the first item of 
your gains, ob, ee and 
much paying people! Perhaps you 
ask for what are these enormous ex- 
penses? To pay the 400,000 troops 
required for the defence of the 
throne. Are 400,000 soldiers really ne- 
cessary to defend the people against 
the people? It is true that with- 
out them you would not enjoy the 
state of siege, or the mitrailles, nor 
dramas such as those of Lyons and 
the Rue Transnonian. One would not 
know where ‘public order’ was to 
be preserved ! 

“ Pass we to what concerns liberty. 
That of the Press, how has it fared ? 
After being surrounded with fiscal 
checks, it has been still thought dan- 

erous to the interests of the exist- 
ng dynasty, ruined by fines, plunged 
into prisons beside robbers, thieves, 
and assassins. Above all, the peo- 
le must not read! Where should we 
e if instruction were to be allowed 
to reach the labouring classes (pro- 
letaires), who are always teo much 
inclined to think that they too are 
men, that they too have a country, 
and rights in that country—at least 
that of existence? What arrogance! 
It must be put down forthwith by a 
disarming act, and a law against as- 
sociations. Of a truth the ministers 
of this citizen kingdom had reason 
for the boast that no nation in Eu- 
rope was so free as France. We are 
free to write—between the tax-ga- 
therer, who stretches out his hand to 
receive the fine, and the jailor who 
extends his to turn the key upon the 
writer. We are free to assemble 
and to converse with our friends, 
provided we have made up our 
minds to continue the conversation 
in prison; free to walk in public, 
if we have not the weakness to 
fear the bludgeons of pensioned 
assassins; free to have arms in the 
house, provided we do not attempt 
to keep them, if discovered, and that 
we are willing to give due informa- 
tion of our fancy to the procureur du 

Roi! 
“ Has personal liberty been more 
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respected ? Never at any period 
have there been so many odious jl- 
legalities, violations of the sanc- 
tity of domicile, brutalities of the 
police, so many hideous acts of 
pengpanes exercised by the most 
implacable of hatreds, that which has 
its foundation in baseness. It has 
been made a subject of boast to be 
without pity. France, wearied with 
this hangman policy, demanded an 
amnesty. And who refused it? 
Yes! let the minister say as he 
pleases, there are among us pro- 
scribed men. When Frenchmen are 
torn by hundreds from their fami- 
lies, from their homes, from their 
labours, pent up for months in mur- 
derous prisons, subjected for months 
longer to secret punishments, and 
when after these long months of 
suffering they are coolly told, ‘ we 
have examined into the matter more 
minutely, and find there was no 
ground of accusation against you;’ 
—when after all this, ruined in 
their industry, ruined in their health, 
they return to their miserable dwel- 
ling, to find there neither their bed, 
which has been sold, their wife, 
whom misery and anguish have 
killed, nor their children, who have 
followed their mother to the grave; 
is this not proscription? What, but 
for the Court of Cassation, would 
have become of those citizens which 
the Government, in violation of the 
charter, had delivered over to a 
council of war ? What, at the present 
moment, is the condition“ of those 
who have been subjected to excep- 
tional jurisdictions? There have 
been bodies,* who, believing them- 
selves offended, have constituted 
themselves at once accusers and 
judges. Admirable justice !” 

he Abbé de la Mennais, our 
readers perceive, is a good hater; 
a graft in fact of the Jacobin on the 
Jesuit. In this passage, we need 
hardly say, we admit nothing except 
the premises, and even these we be- 
lieve to be overcoloured; we en- 
tirely deny the justice of his attack 
upon the existing government. True, 
it has put down with a high hand 
the licentiousness of the press, and 
sometimes we may think with a dis- 
proportionate severity, but why? 
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Because, indifferent to every prin- 
ciple, save that of rendering them- 
selves of sufficient importance to be 
purchased at the price of place or 

ension, the leading journalists of 

aris had set truth, decency, and 
consistency at defiance, and had 
rendered the periodical press of 
France the scandal of Europe, a 
mere lion’s mouth, into which they 
discharged their private animosities 
and public flatteries, their calumnies, 
and sophisms; their attacks not 
only on the government, but on all 
the principles out;of which any sta- 
ble government could ever spring ; 
and theirimpracticable, or dangerous, 
and insidious, and purposely vague 
projects of amelioration ;-—because, 
in short, the spirit of falsehood and 
not of truth ; ofsystematic perversion 
of intelligence, not of the diffusion 
of knowledge or morality, directed 
and characterised it. True, the go- 
vernment of Louis Philippe has sup- 
pressed with an iron rigour the tu- 
multuous rebellions of the provinces 
and the capital; but in so doing, has it 
not vindicated what remained of or- 
der against anarchy—and shown the 
truest mercy by extinguishing in its 
birth, at the present cost of some 
blood and suffering—what, if it had 
been allowed to reach maturity, must 
have conquered or been conquered 
at the expense of oceans of blood 
and years of contest, suspense, agi- 
tation, and misery ? 

So much, then, for the material ad- 
vantages which France has reaped 
from her last revolution. It remains 
to be seen how stands the account as 
to the moral. 

With the moral, the press of 
France had little concern, save as a 
step to the material ; but in this point 
of view its leading organs were well 
aware of its importance. One grand 
object—the grand object indeed of 
all revolutions—still remained unat- 
tained after the revolution of July— 
unattained, but never lost sight of. 
The privileges of cities and incorpo- 
rations, as well as of individuals, and 
the paternal right of disposing of 
property by will, had been swept 
away by the Revolution of 1789. The 
hereditary succession of the peerage 
did not survive for a twelvemonth 
the accession of Louis Philippe. The 
hereditary succession to the crown 
was scarcely worth assailing. It ex- 
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ired in substance with the exclusion 

rom the throne of the elder branch 
of the Bourbons ; for Louis Philippe, 
the “heir of the Revolution,” and 
holding the throne only on the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution, was viewed 
in no other light than as an elec- 
tive sovereign, 

‘ Qui sumit aut ponit secures, 

Arbitrio popularis aurz.”” 


There remained, however, one other 
subject of inheritance, which was of 
more importance—the right to pro 

erty itself—and now the true object 
or which all this “comedie de quinze 
ans” had been enacted, became ob- 
vious—the old feud of “ the house of 
want” against “ the house of have,” 
broke forth without disguise. The 
mere apparatus of charters and con- 
stitutions, checksand balances, which 
had been the watchwords of faction 
while it was necessary to gain an 
opening for the revolutionary prin- 
ciple by specious theories,wereatonce 
cast aside, for now the fulness of 
time was come for practice—and 
plunder. The poor charter—the pre- 
tended violation of which had cost 
Charles X. his crown, was now as- 
sailed with a torrent of vituperation 
and contempt by the very persons 
who had represented it as the Mag- 
na-Charta of Frenchliberty—without 
which, in fact, respiration was im- 
possible. The seizure of the property 
of the rich, or, as it was mildly term- 
ed, a “ redistribution” of property, 
then was openly avowed, as the 
practical application of those fine- 
spun and eminently constitutional 
theories which the doctrinaires had 
first broached—with what views we 
shall not enquire—but which were 
now followed out to their last results 
by the men of the Revolution, with 
a stoical strictness of consequence, 
for which Messieurs Guizot and 
Thiers were little prepared. 

But the right of property — the 
existing So of society, 
by which wealth accumulates into 
masses in the hands of industry and 
‘talent, and is then bequeathed 
(nent in a divided state) to the 

escendants of the acquirer or pos- 
sessor, can only be effectually assail- 
ed through the side of religion. 

What matters it that Providence 
has dealt to us a slender measure of 
worldly goods, if we believe that our 
portion is laid up elsewhere ;——what 
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matters it that our position here may 
be a humble one, if we feel that we 
are all equal before the only tribunal 
where our destiny is to be fixed for 
eternity ;—of what consequence, in- 
deed, is this world, with all its wants 
and all its privations, if it is to find 
its full complement and compensa- 
tion in another ? 

In the mind of the Christian, the 
distinction of ranks, the unequal 
distribution of wealth and power, 
excites no feeling of repining or re- 
gret. He would as soon think of at- 
tempting to equalize the distribution 
of intellect, or establishing a maxi- 
mum of physical strength. He views 
the whole, not in reference to its po- 
litical expediency, but as part of the 
order of nature fixed by the Crea- 
tor, immutable and divine. As such 
he receives it and obeys its laws, not 
grudgingly or of necessity, but with 
the inward assurance that Reason and 
Religion always walk hand in hand, 
and that the sum of social and indi- 
vidual happiness is, in truth, more 
augmented by this inequality, than 
if all the produce of human heads and 
hands were measured out among its 
members with a mathematical ex- 
actness, according to the nicest pa- 
rallelogram ever drawn by the hands 
of Owen or Spence, Wrontzki, or St 
Simon. 

But once take from society this 
conviction —leave the question to 
stand on the mere grounds of politi- 
cal expediency — how frail, how 
treacherous the foundation! The 
men of property, the descendants of 
the “ house of have,” see the force 
of the argument. They acknow- 
ledge the beneficent and stimu- 
lating influence on industry and na- 
tional prosperity which the distinc- 
tion of ranks, and the difference of 
fortune produces. Buthowshall they 
of “ the house of want” be satisfied 
as to the arrangements of society, 
stimulated as they are to enjoyment 
by passion, or by the consciousness of 
talent, yet without the means, or even 
the hope of indulgence? By what 
human argument shall the individual 
thus be induced to devote himself as 
it were for the good of society ? 

The first object of attack, there- 
fore, with the men of the Revolution, 
is the Christian religion; and this is 
assailed in two different ways. First 
come the class of whom De la Men- 
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nais may be considered the repre- 
sentative. They do not reject Chris. 
tianity entirely; on the contrary, 
they profess to say, that though now 
“poor and miserably old”—in fact, 
altogether tattered, and unfit to meet 
the eyes of the enlightened youth of 
France—yet the old system possess- 
es some remnant of vitality, and 
might, with a new garb and with a 
due infusion of fresh spirit—a more 
phlogistic regimen, inshort—still sub- 
sist for a good many years, if indeed 
it did not quite regain its youthful 
freshness and vigour. They would 
employ the stones of the old temple 
at least to build the new;—they 
would avail themselves of the old 
statue of Jupiter to form their St 
Peter, merely encircling it with a 
glory, after their own fashion. 

To restore religion from that atro- 
phy into which it has sunk, we have 
only, as the Abbé mildly but some- 
what obscurely advises, “ to break 
the bonds which subject the Church 
to the State (7.e. put an end to an 
established Church); associate her 
with the social movement which is 
preparing new destinies for the 
world (i.e. expunge from the Bible 
every doctrine which militates 

inst human pride and the course 
of modern opinion) ; with liberty, in 
order to unite her to order, and cor- 
rect her wanderings (this we do not 
profess to understand ); with science, 
in order to conciliate her, by means 
of unlimited freedom of discussion, 
with the ‘eternal dogma’ (dogme 
eternel—if this mean any thing it 
means that every thing is to be ra- 
tionalized down to that pitch which 
shall make it plain to the meanest 
capacity, and all else thrown overs 
board) ;—with the people, in order 
to pour forth over their miseries the 
inexhaustible waters of divine cha- 
rity.” 

The Abbé, if he would venture to 
speak out a little more distinctly, 
instead of sheltering himself under 
that slang which seems at present 
to be universal in France in all such 
discussions, would be found to go 
pretty far; but there are reasoners 
who go to work more thecoeyey 
than he; and one of these is M. E. 
Lerminier. If M. Lerminier had 


been a person unknown to fame—a 
mere ordinary St Simonian enthu- 
siast, we should never have thought 
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of wasting a word upon his views. 
But when a person occupies the si- 
tuation of professor (of law, we be- 
lieve), in the College of France, and 
disseminates among the rising youth 
of Paris his insane and unchristian 
opinions; when he is able to pre- 
fix to the cover of his present vo- 
lumes the names of half-a-dozen for- 
mer works on philosophy and law, 
all which inculcate similar views, 
and all which, we know, have had an 
extensive circulation in France, we 
may be forgiven, even at the risk of 
outraging the religious feelings of 
our readers, for exhibiting to them 
some specimens of those doctrines 
which our professor is pleased to 
dispense ez cathedra as the canons 
of religion, philosophy, literature, 
and law. 

With M. Lerminier and his school, 
Christianity is held no longer capa- 
ble of revival to any effect whatever, 
but must be laid aside as a worn-out 
garment which has done its work. 
Herein the irreligion of the present 
age differs from that of the eigh- 
teenth century, that no ribaldry, no 
sneers, are now directed against 
Christianity. On the contrary, it is 
admitted to have beenadmirably suit- 
ed to its time—beneficent in its in- 
fluence on society during the middle 
ages—softening the atrocities of the 
feudal period—furthering in the out- 
set the developement of popular in- 
telligence and popular liberty. They 
merely hold that its day is past—and 
quietly dismiss it with a 

** Cassio, I love thee ; 
But never more be officer of mine.” 


The Mosaic dispensation, the 
Christian religion, the creed of Ma- 
homet, are viewed as all alike— 


- in regard to their pretensions and 


origin. Each was adapted to its 
period and purpose. But as society 
changes so must religions. New 
ideas have sprung up ; the old insti- 
tutions, the old relations which 
bound man to man, are crumbling 
into pieces. The Christian religion, 
fitted only for another and earlier 
phase of the human mind, does not 
adapt itself to the present, Instead 
of furthering, it represses the deve- 
lopement of intelligence, the amelio- 
ration of the prospects of society. 
We have just closed one of those 
periods of criticism which designate 
VOL. XXXVIII, NO. CCXXXIX. 
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the waning and expiry of an effete 
religion. We are on the eve of a 
creative period. As Christianity 
sprung from the ashes of Paganism; 
as Protestantism revived the dying 
embers of Catholicism ; so St Simo- 
nianism, Messianism, or some other 
ism (for as to details they are not 
agreed ), is about to supersede Chris- 
tianity. There is to be a new hea- 
ven adapted to the new earth, a 
Palingenesis of man and of society. 

Human society is in fact advancing, 
and has ever been advancing towards 
perfectibility. Every stage in its pro- 
gress has brought it nearer to that 
consummation. The doctrine of the 
inherent depravity of human nature, 
of the weakness of its faculties, of 
the impossibility of its attaining per- 
fection on earth, are all mere illu- 
sions, which it is time should be 
dissipated : and no religion like the 
Christian, which involves such as- 
sumptions, and by its doctrines of 
humility and obedience, self-distrust 
and reliance on higher and extrinsic 
aid, impedes the free developement 
of human speculation or thought, 
or weakens man’s confidence in the 
nobleness and omnipotent energies 
of his own nature, can maintain its 
ground against the progress of opi- 
nion, and the truer light which the 
Revolution has thrown on the origin, 
the object, the wants and legitimate 
demands of society. 

This is our notion of M. Lermi- 
nier’s doctrine. Let us now see 
whether we have misrepresented 
his views. We warn our readers, 
however, not to expect much clear- 
ness or precision in our extracts. 
There is a jargon at present in use 
in Paris, and M. Lerminier, like a 
skilful juggler, deals in it most libe~ 
rally. Still we think the drift of his 
observations will be sufficiently 
clear. 

The first question which requires to 
be settled of course is, Does M. Ler- 
minier admit a Divinity at all? Yes. 
According to him their does exist 
one divinity, and it is the only one, 
that of Thought. . 

“ There is np medium. Either 
ideas exist not, or they are God 
himself. Man, in the fulness of his 
strength, neither conceives nor 
thinks by halves; thought pure and 
complete is nothing else but God 
himself. .» . Thought is the Ja. 

¥ 
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cob’s ladder by which we ascend 
from earth to Heaven, and descend 
from Heaven to earth. Man natu- 
rally thinks out God (pense Dieu 
naturellement), because he is God 
himself; he conceives and desires 
happiness and glory, because, in vir- 
tue of his nature, he has the right to 
be happy and glorious.” 

There is no God but thought, then, 
and M. Lerminier is its prophet. It 
follows, naturally, that all forms of 
religion which have existed in the 
world are only Divine, inasmuch as 
they are emanations of thought, 
which is itself the only divinity. All 
are equally true and equally false,— 
all equally divine in one sense, and 
all equally human inanother. Moses 
is an honourable man, but so is 
Mahommed,—so are they all, all 
honourable men. Christianity is a 

urer emanation of thought than 

aganism ; but in regard to its di- 
vine authority it stands exactly on 
the same grounds. It was worked out 
by the creative force of the human 
mind, to fill up the moral and reli- 
gious void created by the waning 
and dying faith of Paganism. It has 
now performed its task—is falling 
into the same decay with the faith 
which it superseded—and the hu- 
man mind is -r brooding over the 
abyss of thought, and agitated by the 
throes which announce the birth of 
a new religion. 

“ Humanity,” said M. Lerminier, 
speaking of the advent of Christ- 
ianity, “ had seemed, in antique 
times, to have exhausted all the 
forms of its grandeur and strength. 
She had produced an Alexander, a 
Cesar, a Socrates. Here was some- 
thing still more pure and noble. 
Never did man embody in his soul 
more of God than Jesus; he has in 
him more of the divine Father than 
any other, and for this reason he is 
called his Son. Humanity, blessed 
be the fruit of thy womb! thou hast 
borne a noble infant—he is divine, 
uncarnal, pure, chaste without effort 
—slain to-day to be adored to-mor- 
row—and to live for centuries, with- 
out meeting the equal of his human 
divinity. 

* At this epoch of the world there 
were several jiberators, several mes- 
sengers, several Christs; but there 
was one excellent above the rest, 
For @ great work there are always 
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many and one. There were trage. 
dians around Shakespeare, captains 


beside Napoleon. It was given to 
one to be excellently religious; he 
has revealed a new disposition of 
the soul and of humanity, devoted 
to this mission by a singular call, 
Poetry, religion, philosophy, politics, 
have their predestined children, 
marked on the forehead by the finger 
of Nature. 

“ At the advent of Christianity, 
the world was in subjection to the 
civilisation of Rome. The language, 
the administration, the laws of the 
Romans, had passed into the usages 
of most nations. The faith of Christ- 
ianity penetrated into the political 
civilisation, the positive character. of 
which served as a solid foundation 
for it. It was one of those fortunate 
accidents which are kept in reserve 
by fate for novelties which are des 
tined to succeed. 

“ There was a city, magnificent 
above all others, the City of Human- 
ity, which it had crushed. Rome 
slumbered over the memory of her 
prosperity and her recollections,—a 
splendid temple, no longer contain- 
ing any thing but powerless divini- 
ties. Hence, then, ye antiquated 
and unsuitable deities !—a new God 
drives ye forth: Disappear! Your 
haunts are suited for his purpose; 
the Pantheon of Agrippa pleases 
him; he is new, that is his title; ye 
are old, that is your crime; but the 
walls of your sojourn are solid, and 
it is of good augury for a God of 
yesterday to inhabit the Eternal 
City.” 

What all this insane effusion 
means, we shall not pretend to elu- 
cidate; indeed little more is appa- 
rent than that, like “ miching mali- 
cho,” it means mischief. 

M. Lerminier, however, begins to 
speak a little clearer by and by, 
when he proceeds to the great 
separation of the Christian church 
effected by the Protestant reli- 
gion —the rise of which, and the 
decline of Catholicism, he ascribes, 
of course, not so much to any supe- 
rior purity of the former, but simply 
to its superior adaptation to the pdo- 
litical wants of society at the time. 
Protestantism is now giving way 
under the operation of similar cau- 
ses. ‘ Protestantism is now on the 
decline, because it has forsaken the 
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liberties of the De eget reg it 
has been carried away by that phi- 
losophy against which it is beginning 
to murmur. It is not popular, it has 
produced all its scientific results.” 
“ The necessary conclusion is, that 
the futurity of the world belongs to 
neither the one nor the other.” 

He then proceeds to enquire, whe- 
ther its condition be really “ past 
praying for,” or whether a new infu- 
sion of vitality might not be admi- 
nistered to it by mysticism. Even 
mysticism, however, he thinks can 
now do nothing for it; it would not 
bear the operation; ‘the ancient 
forms will not support the spirit and 
fire, they must fall 

“ But higher than the Christian mys- 
ticism is the mysticism of the Infinite. 
Beautiful as the Christian tradition 
is, it does not equal the universality 
of things. Humanity cannot for ever 
be shut up in the Hebraic concep- 
tion of the Cabala and the Gospel. 
Christianity, however pure and ethe- 
real it may represent itself, is itself a 
material form compared with idea- 
lity, ephemeral beside eternity ! 

“The mysticism of the Infinite will 
by a necessary superiority absorb the 
mysticism of Christianity. That 
done, new forms will arise on the 
renovated face of the earth, in the 
midst of converted mankind.” 

Christianity having been thus 
swallowed up by the mysticism of 
the Infinite, we must set ourselves 
to work to regenerate society on 
very different principles from those 
which it inculcated ; and first of all 
we must get rid of humility ;—a very 
simple task we should imagine for 
M. Lerminier and his followers. 

“It is no longer the time for 
humanity to bend its shoulders under 
the yoke of a false and miserable 
humility ; the persevering exaltation 
of strength is a duty ; it is by it that 
we shail bring ourselves near to God, 
and enter into a true communion 
with him.” 

It is rather to be regretted that M. 
Lerminier, after laying down these 
admirable general premises, has not 
thought proper to follow them out 
in their practical application to the 
society and government—to the 
right of property—to the relations of 
the sexes, and other points on which 
one would feel curious to see how 
“ this great great argument” was to 
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operate. Vague hints of these are 
scattered through the book—suffi- 
ciently ‘‘ vocal to the intelligent,” 
who peruse them in connexion with 
the context, but scarcely stated in 
language precise enough to admit of 
extract. Perhaps although religion 
is allowed to shift for itself in France, 
it was not deemed altogether pru- 
dent for the professor of law, in 
plain terms, to preach a crusade 
against property, or the institution 
of marriage. Yet M. Lerminier’s 
sentiments on both subjects may be 
sufficiently guessed at: “If we have 
done any thing in our studies on 
law, it bas been to proclaim aloud 
the life mobility of rights... We 
cultivate right by action, by the 
press, by the tribune, by revolu- 
tions, by our journals and political 
ardours. Let us establish the ideal 
and real empire of the eternally 
fluctuating right of humanity.” Most 
men, and most lawyers, we believe, 
rather pique themselves onestablish- 
ing an opposite principle—the eter- 
nally stable and unchanging nature of 
right; but, to be sure, a fluctuating 
right is a more convenient theory 
for those who regard the property of 
the rich as at present only tn transitu 
towards the pockets of the poor. 

One need be at no loss, too, to 
guess how M. Lerminier stands in- 
clined towards the institution of 
marriage, from the raving idolatry 
with which he alludes to Madame 
Dudevant (G. Sand), in a passage 
which more resembles a Bacchana- 
lian hymn than a sober criticism 
indited by a Professor of Law in the 
College of France. Every one knows 
that this woman—equally distin- 
guished for high talents and for their 
most shameful prostitution—has de- 
dicated a series of high-coloured 
and frequently most licentious no- 
vels, to assailing, by all the weapons 
of irony, passion, and philosophy, 
falsely so called, the Christian and 
sacred institution of marriage, and 
inculcating the eonvenient philose- 
phy of the Amanta, the 


‘© Legge aurea e felice 
Che natura scolpi:—S'ei piace ei lice.” 


M. Lerminier selects from the his- 
tory of the nineteenth century, three 
women as the prophets of the new 
era, Madame de Staél, of moderate 
talents; Madame Varnhagen, and 
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Madame Dudevant. Poor Rachel 
Varnhagen, little did she expect, 
while pouring out, in the familiarity 
of private correspondence, some 
rash, indiscreet, and startling obser- 
vations on manners and morals, that 
she was in consequence to be exalt- 
ed to the honours of the prophetic 
tripod! Little also, we will venture 
to say, would Madame de Staél have 
expected or wished to find herself 
in such close companionship with 
the inspired authoress of Lelia and 
Valentine, André, and Jacques ! 

“ Our age possesses three women 
who, like the inspired women of 
ancient days, have prophesied a new 
age. First in the field, Madame de 
Staél studied the world,—lItaly as 
well as England, Germany as well as 
France. She loved the people and 
the nobility—Christianity and phi- 
losophy. She comprehended every 
thing in a certain degree; but there 
are elevations in metaphysics and 
art which it was not given to her to 
attain. It is only at a lower range 
that she enjoys an incontestible su- 

riority. She cries, she agitates 

erself—she expires over her con- 
ceptions, exciting in the mind and 
in the soul those troubles, which, 
without possessing the profundity 
of revolutions, announce and pre- 
pare them. 

“In Germany, mean time, a young 
Christian-Jewess, in the bosom of 
her retreat, existed for thought, for 
her friends, for divine love, for the 
worship of genius and of God. Ra- 
chel de Varnhagen, in her copious 
correspondence, pours forth her 
soul. She is audacious in secret; 
she despises the vulgar superficies 
of things; she innovates in silence ; 
she allows herself, in calm sorrow, 
to be preyed upon by the desire, 
the hunger after truth. What is she 
in the bottom of her heart? Now 
she adores Goethe, her literary di- 
vinity ; now she prostrates herself 
before St Martin, whom she styles 
her great revelator; she is divided 
between the mysticism of Christian- 
ity and the idealism of infinity; she 
has not solved the problems, but she 
has at least announced them; she cur- 
ses in her heart a law without heart 
and without intelligence; she has 
in her soul the revolutionary fire 
of innovators ; and she dies without 
having allowed the tempests of the 
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world to tear the veil which con- 
cealed her from the crowd. 

* Patience! behold at last comes 
the true priestess, the true prey of a 
divinity. The ground shakes under 
the impetuous foot of Lelia: she 
appears, and at one bound she places 
herself at the head, not of women 
only, but of men. An inspired Bac. 
chante, she leads in our age the 
chorus of intelligence, which follows 
her with ardour. Pursue, O Lelia, 
thy mournful but triumphant march! 
Thou art devoted—then do not 
give way. Heaven has sent thee after 
the Protestant and the Jewess to be, 
in the fulness of day, the poetess of 
the ideal and the infinite. Veils are 
unsuitable to thee; timidity would 
be misplaced. Abandon not the 
sublime audacity (sublime effronte- 
ry) of thy genius; renovate the 
laws of love and marriage; sing— 
weep not; and instead of suffering 
thyself to be consumed by the di- 
vine fire which inflames thy breast, 
pour it forth upon the world.” 

After such a dithyrambic as this, 
we are quite prepared to hear that 
“ women are in the right in demand- 
ing for themselves a new law in the 
state. It is not without reason that 
they demand more liberty. The 
instinct (!) is just, but the time of 
this revolution is not yet come. The 
emancipation of women must be 

receded by their new education,” 
c which, “ as they seek to raise 
themselves to the condition and 
rights of men, they are to be eleva- 
ted also to a proper virility of sen- 
timent and thought ;” and this is to 
be dictated by the “ new philoso- 
phy, without which there can be no 
policy, no religion, no art.” 

Our readers will probably think 
they have heard enough of .M. Ler- 
minier’s philosophy of morals and 
religion; and, assuredly, nothing but 
his position and reputation among 
the younger and more enthusiastic 
spirits of France could have induced 
us to quote a line from these hazy 
but blasphemous dreams. In poli- 
tics, and particularly in regard to 
the external policy of France, his 
opinions are precisely what we 
might anticipate. While preaching 
up universal amity and the brother- 
hood of all nations, through opinion, 
he now and then lets drop some- 
thing which shows that France is and 
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ought to be as intent on conquest 


as ever. Of Belgium and the Rhe- 
nish provinces of Prussia France 
will never lose sight. They are 
written upou her heart as Calais was 
on that of Elizabeth. Lerminier 
does not exactly advise his country 
to have recourse at once to the voie 
du fait; he rather pretends to expect 
the incorporation of these long co- 
veted provinces with France, from 
their own voluntary conviction of 
the benefits of the change; but it is 
clear enough that France, like the 
Protector’s soldiers, while she puts 
her trust in Providence, is also to 
keep her powder dry for the occa- 
sion. The old spirit of the Direc- 
tory speaks (only a little disguised 
by the modern jargon of 1835) in 
the following passage :— 

“If the traditions of the past in 
these provinces be German, the new 
spirit of the Rhenish provinces will 
not long remain immovable beneath 
their spell. The Rhine is not en< 
closed within one empire—it sepa- 
rates two nations. The banks of the 
Rhine cannot belong to themselves ; 
the provinces of the left bank (not 
to speak at present of the right) ought 
to be great municipalities, flourish- 
ing under the protectorate of a great 
nation. Who shall be that pro- 
tector—France or Prussia—Paris or 
Berlin? That is the question. 

“ If on the banks of the Rhiae the 
recollections of history, the usages 
of religion, the methods of science, 
are German; the legislation, the 
course of ideas, positive and politi- 
cal, are French. ..... - Cologne, 
which now-a-days numbers only 
64,000 inhabitants, inclines to liberty 
and independence, and would meet 
with them rather on the side of 
France than of Prussia. Treves dis< 
likes the Protestant domination of 
Berlin, and would expect to breathe 
more freely under a Catholic influ- 
ence. The people of the left bank 
neither like nor dislike France or 
Prussia for their own sakes, but they 
would desire the friendship of the 
most beneficent power. It would be 
foolish to make the conquest of the 
Rhenish provinces the sole olject of 
a war, and to wish to govern Cologne 
and Aix-la-Chapelle like a town of 
Champagne or Normandy. Except 
Landau, Sarrlouis, and Sarrbruch, 
ancient possessions of France, she 
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ought to demand nothing but on the 
footing of the positive interests of 
the river provinces. Let her raise 
herself from the abasement of her 
policy, abandoning herself to the 
happy course of her natural quali- 
ties; let her show herself good, 
valiant, humane, disinterested, and 
she will see the nations come flock- 
ing to her. The protection of France 
is no unhappy situation. (Witness 
Switzerland, Italy, Spain, Holland, 
Germany—every state that has ever 
been insane enough to accept her 
protection! ) The inhabitants of the 
left bank may one day find more 
pleasure in acknowledging the so- 
vereignty of Paris than of Berlin. 

“ True policy consists in obedience 
to the nature of things. Little states 
are the necessary satellites of great 
empires. Saxony inevitably inclines 
towards the dominion of Prussia, and 
Dresden must one day obey Berlin. 
The same cause will draw Hanover 
along with it. 

* The same cause will at a future 
period invest France with Belgium, 
and Brussels must depend on Paris, 
as Dresden will upon Berlin.” 

With these pacific views on the 
German provinces, it may easily be 
imagined that the policy of Prussia, 
Bavaria,and Austria, as unfavourable 
to the progress of the movement, 
and sadly tending to procrastinate 
the final brotherhood of nations, un- 
der the banner of the new philo- 
sophy, meets with M. Lerminier’s 
severest reprobation. The King of 
Bavaria, a most accomplished, ami- 
able, and ¢truly liberal sovereign, 
who, by his munificent patronage of 
literature and the arts, has conferred 
on his small capital a dignity and 
importance which few other cities 
in Europe possess, and who started 
in life a warm admirer of the mo- 
dern theories of constitutions and 
popular discussion, is stigmatized 
as mediocre in intellect, without 
perseverance, solidity, or greatness 
in his system of government, irreso- 
lute, wavering and distrustful: equal« 
ly unhappy “ in his physical organi- 
zation” (which being interpreted 
means that he is rather deaf, and 
stutters a little in his speech) and 
in his mental constitution; and all 
this simply because the said King 
of Bavaria, after submitting for 
some years to a systematic course of 
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vexation and insult, on the part of the 
popular leaders of the chamber— 
was at last under the necessity, 
when matters had reached the length 
of a seditious armed assemblage at 
Hambach, of ridding the kingdom of 
some of those gentlemen of the press, 
under whose auspices the revolu- 
tionary action had been got up and 
ropagated. Prussia, in like manner, 
reproached with her desertion of 
the cause of liberty, though at the 
same time the author is forced to do 
justice to her intellectual vigour and 
advancement, from which it is antici- 
ated that she cannot long maintain 
an antiliberal policy. Of Austria, Ler- 
minier speaks pretty much as the 
better informed among the French 
Liberals have.of late been compel- 
Jed to do. He admits her material 
prosperity, and even her moral cha 
racter, but laments over her state 
of intellectual imprisonment. “ What 
is wanting,” he exclaims, “at Vienna? 
—the liberty of thought ;—or rather 
the absence of thought, is conspicu- 
ous. Every thing is permitted, every 
thing is possible—except to direct 
the mind towards the grave and 
manly objects, on which the desti- 
nies of man and of the human race 
depend.” 
hat Prussia, since 1830, has 
steadily united with the other Ger- 
man Governments in opposing the 
spread of German liberalism is 
true; that the policy of Austria is to 
discourage thought and discussion 
on political subjects, is equally so; 
but these admissions require to be 
taken with some explanation, and 
we are happy to find that explana- 
tion afforded by a brother professor 
of our author, M. St Marc Girar- 
din, himself a liberal Frenchman, 
and well acquainted with Germany 
—both in its political and literary 
aspect. We shail take the liberty of 
borrowing from his “ Notices Poli- 
tiques et Litteraires, sur |’Alle- 
magne,” * the following passage as a 
‘useful corrective to the strong lan- 
guage and one-sided views of the 
essor of Law. 
* How does Prussia endeavour te 
erve’ that moral ascendency, 
which to her is worth provinces ? 
‘The policy of Prussia may be sum- 
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med up in two words :—To be always 
a little more liberal than the princes, 
and always a great deal less liberal 
than the people. 

“* Such is the policy of Prussia, and 
according to the time and the occa- 
sion, she exhibits the one side of the 
medal or the other. When men’s 
minds are calm, when Europe is 
tranquil, as it was before 1830, then 
Prussia shows herself liberal; she 
awakens through Germany those 
hopes of liberty and unity, which 
charmed the bivouacks of 1813; she 
makes useful reforms in her admi- 
nistration, improves the govern- 
ment of her communes which had 
been founded by Stein ; creates pro- 
vincial estates ; grants local liberties; 
protectsand developes industry ; fore 
wards with all her power the instruc- 
tion of the people; founds universi- 
ties; but, at the same time, takes 
care not to diminish her army, or to 
give full liberty to the press, that 
she may remain strong against Eu- 
rope, and against the spirit of the 
age. 

se Prussia has been called a great 
barracks. It is a barracks, but also 
a school. At Berlin, unter der Lin- 
den, there are two vast buildings be- 
side each other; the one is the arse- 
nal, through the open gates of which 
are seen glittering cannon, with all 
their ammunition, ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to hurl their thunders 
at the call of war. The other is the 
university, where floods of students 
incessantly come to draw from the 
sources of science. Such is the 
emblem of Prussia; the university 
and the arsenal, cannons and study, 
students and soldiers. Prussia may 
be said to present herself to Europe 
holding two blazing thunderbolts 
in her hand; that of arms, and that 
of intelligence; but always using 
with discretion the more terrible; 
that which oftenest burns the very 
hands that bear it—the thunderbolt 
of intelligence. 

** Before 1830, Berlin was becom- 
ing by degrees the literary capital of 
Germany—Prussia was the Messiah 
of liberty and of the unity of Ger- 
many. She was then more liberal 
than the sovereigns. But the Revo- 
lution of July broke out, and Prus- 
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sia then displayed the other side of 
her device. She had been in the 
advanced guard of the age, she now 
assed at once to the rearguard— 
From being liberal she seemed to be- 
come illiberal, The fall of Charles 
X. produced upon the liberalism 
of Europe the effect of the fall of 
a mountain into a river—the wa- 
ters were suddenly raised beyond 
their natural limits, and Prussia 
could not and would not rise to this 
accidental elevation.” 

From Prussia M. St Marc Girar- 
den passes to Austria, and we can- 
not help instancing the picture which 
follows of the condition of Austria 
and of the character of the late Em- 
peror as one of remarkable candour, 
fairness,and good sense for a French- 
man, and an admirer of the Revolu- 
tion of the Three Days. 

“ There is no country which has 
been more unfavourably judged of 
than Austria, and there is none 
which gives herself so little trouble 
about that judgment. Austria car- 
ries her repugnance to publicity so 
far as to dislike even praise. Eulogy 
annoys her as much as censure. 
Austria has establishments for in- 
struction which might serve as mo- 
dels—she says nothing of them. She 
was the first European state after 
England which introduced railways 
—she never mentioned it. She has 
a just, equitable, active administra- 
tion, with nothing feudal or aristo- 
cratic about it; a liberal administra- 
tion, created by Joseph II.;—she does 
not publish it to the world. She 
has an excellent civil code—she 
never boasts of it. Her principle 
is te conceal even the good, to re- 
move to a distance the spirit of exa- 
mination and discussion. She says 
to her people, live quietly, be 
happy and moral, love your sove- 
reigns, who love you in return, 
dance the waltzes of Strauss and 
Lanner, and, above all, reason as 
little as may be! Such is Austria, 
where there exists, under a paternal 
power, without disquiet, and in 
all the comforts of material life, a 
population honest and good, equally 
indisposed to excess in morals and 
in speculation. 

“ Do not suppose that Austria, in- 
heriting the policy of Venice as she 
has done her possessions, plunges 
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her people into pleasure in order to 
divert their attention from politics, 
or that she favours immorality as a 
useful distraction. No,—Austria 
watches over the morals of the 
people, and believes that in every 
state good and moral subjects are 
more easily governed than the 
licentious and the immoral. In 
order to maintain this system of 
good morals, Austria does not 
trust to the care of the clergy alone, 
she favours popular instruction 
as the best safeguard of popular 
morality. In Austria the children 
of the people are obliged to go to 
school; they cannot even marry, 
without a certificate of attendance. 
The instruction which tends to 
form good labourers and good work- 
men, merchants, manufacturers, che- 
mists, mathematicians, engineers, 
physicians,— the instruction which 
has for its object the practice of the 
useful arts, is in Austria favoured 
and encouraged in every way. The 
instruction which has for its object 
the formation of men of letters, of 
advocates, and philosophers,—the 
instruction which teaches men to 
reason, to criticise, and to discuss, 
is discouraged and restrained. Yet 
Austria does not fear the truth; 
she fears only the doubt and the 
enquiry which tend to shake every 
thing—the true as well as the false. 
* * * * 

“ No state has more reason than 
Austria to bave confidence in its 
own strength and permanence. 
Twice she has seen her capital in- 
vaded by hostile armies; twice bas 
her power been overthrown, and 
seemingly demolished; twice has 
the enemy (and what an enemy! 
France, with her innovating spirit, 
and convulsing opinions) ranged, 
at will over her country and towns. 
And yet, after all her misfortunes, 
Austria has risen to find herself as 
she was before her fall. The inva 
sion of France, in 1814, produced a 
revolution; the double invasion of 
Austria has preduced none. She 
has experienced the shocks of con 
quest, but not those of revolutions: 
There is something remarkable in 
this stability of empire, amidst 
great catastrophes; something re- 
markable in this nation, which per- 
sists in making no change on laws 
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or on power ;—which sees innova- 
tion pass by, without admitting any, 
—which attaches itself to the fate 
of its unfortunate princes, suffers 
with them, and imbibes from this 
fellowship in misfortune a more 
lively and profound attachment. 

“ The people love their emperor as 
ason loves his father; and the em- 
peror, in his turn, by his vigilance, 
by his laborious zeal, and, above all, 
by the sweet simplicity of his man- 
ners, exerts himself to merit this 
love on the part of hispeople. The 
Imperial family knows not what 
etiquette is. The emperor often 
walks on foot, followed by an aid- 
de-camp. In one of these walks at 
Schonbrunn, during the cholera, on 
meeting a coffin which was in the 
course of being conveyed to the 
cemetery, without being followed 
by any one, he asked — Why the 
coffin was thus abandoned. ‘ It is, 
no doubt, some poor person,’ said 
the aid-de-camp, ‘ who has neither 
relatives nor friends.’ ‘ Well, then, 
said the emperor, ‘if you please, 
we will follow it ourselves.’ And, 
taking off his hat, he accompanied 
it to the grave, threw upon it the 
first spadeful of earth, and retired. 
For an absolute monarch, did not 
this display, in a touching manner, 
the sense of the true equality of 
man ? 

“If I may believe the unanimous 
accounts of Vienna, the emperor 
not only possesses the virtues which 
render sovereigns beloved, but the 
talents which enable them to go- 
vern. This prince, whom we pic- 
ture to ourselves in France, I 
know not why, as a sort of roi fain- 
eant, works twelve hours a-day, and 
knows all the languages, all the 
patois of his empire. He receives 
every Wednesday all who wish to 
speak with him. There come to these 
audiences peasants from every quar- 
ter of the empire, without introduc- 
tions, without letters, with a mere 
number which marks their turn, and 
which is handed to them in the 
antechamber; they enter into the 
emperor’s cabinet, remain with him 
téte-d-téte, and state their case. It is 
rarely that the peasants of the here- 
ditary states engage in lawsuits with- 
out previously consulting the empe- 
vor. I may add, that, in the Austrian 
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administration, when a dispute does 
arise between a gentleman and a 
peasant, the gentleman must have 
a very clear case indeed before he 
has any chance of success. The 
Austrian government thinks that the 
higher classes ought to pay, by some 
sacrifices, for their privileges of 
rank and nobility; that the peasant 


ought to be indemnified, by some. 


advantages, for his political inferi- 
ority; and that the civil and poli- 
tical inequality of society is only 
possible on the condition of satisfy- 
ing the one party by his vanity, and 
the other by his interest.” 

Such is M. Girardin’s picture of 
Austria; peaceful at home, powerful 
abroad, justly confident in her own 
powers and resources, but respect- 
ing the rights of others ; with a popu- 
lation happy, industrious, religious, 
Joyal; and, though divided by so 
many national distinctions, united in 
attachment to their sovereign and 
their country. If the worship of M. 
Lerminier’s divinity, Thought, be 
here but sparingly permitted—if 
talent takes the direction of the prac- 
tical rather than the speculative—if 
genius feel its flight somewhat re- 
strained—(though we would ask 
Lerminier to point out among the 
modern dramatists of Germany, or 
of Europe, one who is superior to 
Grillparzer)—still, if these draw- 
backs are to be removed only at the 
cost of more vital advantages —if 
Austria is to obtain an increase of 
political and: intellectual activity, 
only by following-in the wake of 
restless, religionless, revolutionary 
France, long may it be ere that evil 
boon be bestowed ! Little as she may 
be conscious of her situation, and 
boastful as may be the terms in 
which she speaks of her own rank 
among the states of Europe, France 
may be assured, that her position, 
elevated as it may seem, is neither 
envied nor enviable, and that no in- 
tellectual energy will redeem a na- 
tional character, where the moral 
feelings have been perverted and un- 
done. Swung loose from the old 
and safe anchorage of religion and 
established law; blown about by 


every wavering of every wind, with 
no clear course before her, no har- 
bour in view; scarce even a shelter- 
ing creek or watering: place where 
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she may for a day forget the tem- 
pests she leaves behind her, and be- 
fore; she is calculated to be a 
beacon, not a guiding light, to the 
nations of Europe—the more so, that 
she drifts upon her path with all her 
colours set, amidst the thoughtless 
shouts, or idle boastings, of her 
crew. England! thy course, though 
gloomy, is not yet so hopeless ; rash- 
ly, indeed, thou hast cast aside some 
of those cables that moored thy ves- 
sel to her quiet road; but the anchor 
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of religion still holds fast; thou 
art manned by a sounder-headed, 
sounder-hearted crew—firmer hands 
will ere long be found to guide thy 
helm ; and even ‘yet it may not be 
too late to address to thee the 
warning of one who had witnessed 
the course and final termination of 
a similar voyage. 


“ Tu, nisi ventis 
Debes ludibrium, cave /” 
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Ir you would wish your imagina- 
tion to revel in the most turbulent 
scenes of its own creation; intellec- 
tually to enjoy tales of passion and 
violence ; so as even in conception 
to identify yourself with them in that 
stirring dream, to be the actor in the 
mighty moving drama, the hero in 
battle, the monarch on the throne, 


the ruler of the world, and distribu-- 


tor of its treasures; and thence ex- 
hausting the sphere of human action, 
to “ ride the whirlwind, and direct 
the storm,” what situation would 
you choose wherein to realize the 
ideal consummation? Some deep 
sequestered dell, amid the silent 
rocks and solemn trees, in the most 


~ utter quietude of nature’s remotest 


shelter from the ordinary doings of 
mankind. Entire repese, where, 
pethaps knowing and sensible of the 
silent quiet in which you lie, “ len- 
tus in umbra,” you would half close 
your eye to all visible objects; and 
fancy would work her magic, en- 
large your boundaries, ang from the 
wildernesses of thought weave won- 
drous vision. How beautiful is the 
glen! this is perfect repose—here I 
came an hour or two to commune 
with the trees, and with a sketcher’s 
liberty and accuracy to chronicle 
their sayings, and register their 
movements; but weary with the 
walk and heat, I must needs first act 
the idle Tityrus, and throw my length 
under “ the shadow of the spread- 
ing beech.” Theorists on colour say, 
that after looking at any combina- 
tion of two only of the three primi- 





tive colours, the eye if shut will in- 
stantly call up the lost colour—for ex- 
ample, long looking at green you 
will see red. So, perhaps, as we are 
made for action, and reflection, or 
rest, in our energy there is a ten- 
dency to beget rest, and in our rest 
the mind is hurrying to action. 
What, then, have been my thoughts, 
my dreams—gentle ? no—quite the 
reverse. Yesterday I read in Maga 
remarks on Alison’s excellent His- 
tory of Europe during the French 
Revolution, yet to-day not one 
thought but of sketching has entered 
my mind, until this hour of repose 
under the green and silent boughs ; 
and here have I been by turns Bona- 
parte and Suwarrow, an actor in the 
bloody Italian campaigns, a subver- 
ter of dynasties, the tyrant, the exile. 
Thus have I, though bodily in perfect 
repose, yet strutted my hour in the 
tragedy and farce of history, and 
that quite contrary to my purpose 
and nature. I mention this, not in 
idleness, however, but because I 
think I learn from it a lesson of art. 
We must never quite lose sight of 
repose, whatever be our work ; it is 
a natural desire of the mind, it never 
quite leaves us, and it is that state 
in which the imagination is most 
alive. So the painter and the poet 
should never outrage or shock this 
passion, if I may so call it, but by 
rhythm in the one, and tone in the 
other art, convince the reader and 
spectator that no positive violence 
will be done to that state in which 
alone he can give unrestricted indul- 
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ence and enjoyment to his fancy. 

as it not with such a view that 
Shakspeare would not let the players 
“ tear a passion to tatters?” that he 
directs them “ in the very torrent, 
tempest, and, as | may say, whirl- 
wind of your passion, you must 
acquire and beget a temperance that 
may give it smoothness?” The tur- 
moil, the battle, the tumult of the 
lliad is accompanied by the repose 
of studied measure—amid the car- 
nage of men, we see the gods the 
tranquil spectators, and when they 
are in the conflict Achilles rests. 
There is a purpose in their bringing 
together repose and action. There 
is a participation between them in 
nature, they are necessary to each 
other, and must be in some way 
transferred to art, as belonging to its 
mystery. The spectator is in repose, 
or we cannot take his fancy at our 
will, and we must offer something to 
his eye that shall be congenial with 
the feeling—what is out of harmony, 
to borrow from another art, is out of 
repose. Even if by representations 
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you would agitate the mind, you 
must take it in ite passive, its yield. 
ing state, which is that of its reflec. 


tive and imaginative power. When 
Virgil introduced AZneas and Achates 
into the picture gallery in the Tem. 
ple of Juno, how composedly the 
warriors walk; they had been sur- 
veying, at their leisure, the busy 
works of the Tyrian architects, and 
now in quiet dignity and unpertur- 
bed step pace the gallery and view 
the pictures—and though they were 
indeed spirit-stirring, so as to make 
the heroes shed tears, yet does the 
poet never lose sight of the proper 
repose which doubtless the pictures 
had too; that there may be no mis- 
take in the composed attitude, he 
purposely tells you that Alneas 
“stood and shed tears.” We had read 
but a few lines before the simile of 
the ever busy and moving bees—the 
“ fervet opus;” the pictures are of stir 
and battle; but mark the repose in 
the principal spectator, and how ne- 
cessary he is in this quiet to the 
whole passage, or Virgil’s picture— 


“ Constitit, et lacrymans—Quis jam locus, inquit, Achate, 
Que regio in terris nostri non plena laboris ?” 

* He stopped, and weeping said, oh friend, e’en here 
The monuments of Trojan woes appear, 

Our known disasters fill e’en foreign lands.” 





This repose of attitude is further continued— 


DrypeEn. 


“ Sic ait: atque animum picturd pascit inani,” 


Most inadequately translated by Dryden, 


“ He said, his tears a ready passage find, 
Devouring what he saw so well designed, 
And with an empty picture fed his mind.” 


I think in Shakspeare, characters 
not unfrequently, in the violence of 
grief or other passion, somewhat out 
of their strictly speaking natural 
language, anticipate a cast of thought 
and reflection that would naturally 
arise in the minds of the audience or 
spectator alone; and thus a certain 
repose is preserved, and it is that 
which identifies their whole feelings 
with the subject before them. Now, 
there is no art has so much this 
power as painting. It can not only 
subdue, but give also the particular 
cast to the repose to which it would 
direct the mind, and which the mind 





can readily enter into. 


It has power 
over every hue, can give the awful 
quiet of a browner horror over the 
words, or “ sickly o'er with the pale 


cast of thought.” The ancient sta- 
tuary not having this power of tone 
and colour, delighted in actual re- 
pose of attitude; with few excep- 
tions the Grecian statues are quies- 
cent—certainly it is their general 
character. But as painting has this 
power, in an eminent degree, so in 
the hands of the greatest masters 
has it been judiciously employed. I 
regret to be compelled to say that, 
in this respect, all are sensible of the 
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striking difference of the general im- 
pression from exhibitions of the old 
and of modern masters. In the for- 
mer we are never offended with 
that glare of which I complained in 





my last paper. Whatever be the 
subjects—be they the terrors and 
confusion of battle, or the gentle rest 
of a pastoral landscape; or bethey the 
gorgeous sunsets of Claude’s marine 
pictures, or the battle of the bridge 
by Reubens—there is no attempt to 
astonish by glare of colours that shall 
forcibly arrest attention. You admire 
most, because there is no evident de- 
mand made upon your admiration. 
You are left at liberty to select ; and 
what, either from the nature of its 
subject, or possibly defects, you may 
be little pleased with, will seldom 
obtrude itself on your observation. 
I felt no fatigue in the repetition 
of my visits to the two exhibitions— 
the British Institution, Pall Mall, and 
the National Gallery; and I shall 
copy from my Note Book such re- 
marks as I made on thespot. It isa 
very great thing for art that the libe- 
rality of the possessors annually al- 
lows the finest specimens in their 
collections to be seen by the public ; 
and with a truly liberal and praise- 
worthy spirit, the members of the 
institution are not regardless of mo- 
dern art, nor is it by exhibition alone 
they encourage. It is an ungrateful 
task too nicely to scrutinize the pre- 
tensions of pictures so offered to 
view. Rejection may be, under some 
circumstances, very difficult. There 
may be pictures that in other days 
would have had great reputation, 
that now will not bear the test of 
comparison with others—and some 
that may have been genuine, may 
have been sadly mutilated by the 
cleaners and retouchers. Whenever 
you see the paint separate in wide 
cracks, or have a fried appearance, 
you may be quite sure that it is evi- 
dence of the hands of the Philistines. 
The cracking of the paint of the old 
masters is a rare thing; and when it 
does crack, it is in the finest lines— 
hair-like lines ; there is nothing like 
the separation and tearing asunder 
from the ground, as where the lea- 
thery megillops are in use. It. is a 
property of their paint to be as hard 
as iron; and picture cleaners well 
know that it is so, and that it is not 
very easily soluble—and it is very ill 
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usage when pictures 80 painted are 
destroyed. Whenever you see a 
picture of a disagreeable leathery 
texture, you may with reason sus- 
pect that either it never was genuine, 
or that itis not now—that it has been 
painted over. I would not say that 
the old masters never approach a 
leathery texture, perhaps sometimes 
they did (but in few instances), be- 
cause they used their pure medium 
variously; still, asl verily believethey 
always did use the same medium, 
and that it was not liable to change, 
such defect was easily avoided. 

On the subject of the medium used 
by the old masters, I hope very soon 
to be allowed to make some remarks 
which may be of value—and this I 
say without having any scruple on 
the score of modesty; for I have 
little information on the subject that 
I owe not entirely to a friend. I 
mentioned in a former paper that a 
very scientific and able amateur had 
devoted many years to this particu- 
Jar of the arts; and when in town 
I went through his process, and he 
detailed much of his experiments to 
me. The tests, chemical and other, 
are extraordinary and very satisfac- 
tory. Themedium discovered by him, 
or, as he with just confidence ex- 
presses it, “ veterem revolavit ar- 
tem,” fully accounts for every thing 
that is so beautiful in the texture and 
execution of the old masters, Fle- 
mish and Italian. It, as I understand, 
avoids all varnishes and those items 
in recipes that make pictures crack, 
becomes very hard, very brilliant, 
and rich; and though it is combined 
with oil, it robs it of that peculiar 
unpleasant texture and surface oil is 
80 apt to acquire. My friend has as- 
certained what colours were of old 
used, and with this medium has pre- 
served for years those which with 
the common methods will not stand 
a week. He has a small collection 
of beautiful pictures, which he has 
very accurately studied. We were 
together at the institution in Pall 
Mall and the National Gallery fre- 
quently, and were in our own minds 
satisfied that the medium redisco- 
vered was essentially the same as 
that used in the pictures before us, 
I am in hopes that he will allow me 
to speak more fully of ite peculia- 
rities, and that erelong he will, with 
a liberality becoming the liberal arts, 
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lay it before the public. I would be 
moat enthusiastic upon this subject; 
but I well know how coldly every 
thing is received that may be written 
uponit. There are so many favour- 
ite nostrums that run the circle of 
reception, and are sure to be thrown 
by after a while, that there is either 
a general want of confidence in all, 
or the artist is already engaged to 
some one, the inutility of which he 
must wait for time to discover. But 
none are long satisfied; and I scarce- 
ly ever met with an artist that did not 
express his vexation, either at the 
changes that take place, or at some 
lack of facility in the use of what- 
ever he employs. But I shall be very 
much mistaken if that vexation do 
not cease, when this rediscovery 
shall be, as I trust erelong it will be, 
made known. Sir Joshua was right 
in making his experiments, though 
in many respects they failed; yet we 
may be certain that if he could have 
obtained brilliancy without them, he 
would not have been so indefati- 
gable. Indeed he has done much, 
as the fine picture in the National 
Gallery of Lord Heathfield suffi- 
ciently proves. How rich and mel- 
low it is, and yet how much do we 
regret that it is painted with the 
help of varnishes which are already 
separating the paint.* And there it 
stands, beautiful as it is, the only in- 
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stance of original paint so affected. 
There is not one in that collection, 
unless where retouched, that is not 
still of a firm body. This is very 
remarkable; let any one, however, 
examine them with the view of as- 
certaining this, and I am confident 
there will be no difference of opi- 
nion. 

I first went to the Institution in 
Pall-Mall at night; though certainly 
not the best time for seeing the pic- 
tures, it is then a fascinating exhibi- 
tion. My first business was to notice 
the landscapes. There was none 
that appeared to attract so much 
attention as the picture by Hobbima 
belonging to Sir Robert Peel. [had 
heard much of it, and doubted if I 
should be pleased with it—it had 
been described to me as a low, un- 
poetical subject, painted wonderfully 
like nature, with no beauty of com- 
position; but rather in defiance of 
it, as if the artist had purposely se- 
lected the most ordinary objects— 
and his choice of ugly strips of trees 
was particularly noticed. On even 
a first view of the picture I did not 
think this criticism just ; indeed, that 
it was altogether unjust, and wanted 
truth in its censure and its praise. 
I say its praise, for though it was 
said to be wonderfully true to na- 
ture, [ think it is not true to nature 
in the sense in which that praise was 





* There is abundant proof that painting in oil was practised centuries before the 








time of Van Eyck, who certainly did discover something ; what that was, we may 
suppose to be of great value, for it led to an assassination, that it should be a secret ; 
the old oil painting was found so inadequate to nicer works, that there can be little 
doubt in Van Eyck’s time the artists painted as he did in gum, and it was 
his vexation, on the cracking of a picture so painted exposed to the sun, that set him 
upon his invention. It may not be amiss here to make extracts from Smith’s Anti- 
quities of Westminster. It describes a process of analyzing the colours and oil used 
in the ornamental painting of St Stephen’s Chapel in the fourth year of Edward the 
Third. The first extract is from a letter to Mr Smith. The next is from the ac- 
count of expenses. 

“ In order to examine the colours, I was obliged, after having carefully scraped 
them from the stone, to employ a quantity of impure ether to dissolve the varnish 
which had been laid over them, and also to separate the oil with which the colours had 
been prepared. By this method, I was enabled to procure the colours in a state of 
purity after they had subsided to the bottom of the phial. The supernatant liquor, 
when decanted and mixed with water, became immediately turbid, and an oleaginous 
matter swam on the surface. This matter bad the peculiar smell of varnish, and 
adhered as such to the sides of the phial. What the composition of this varnish 
may have been, I cannot precisely determine.” 

Among the items of expenditure I find the following :— 

‘* Thirty peacock’s and swan’s feathers, and squirrels’ tails, for the painters’ pencils, 

** Two flagons of cole (query, what is cole?) for the same. 

‘* Nineteen flagons of painters’ oil for painting of the chapel, at 3s. 4d. per flagons 
** One pound and half of hog’s bristles for the brushes of painters.” 
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given. For though nothing can be 
more true than facts, there were 
some artful deviations, which, as 
sacrifices, were very judicious, par- 
ticularly in the foreground, which 
Hobbima intended should not be his 
picture, and therefore should not tco 
much attract attention, even byits 
accurate detail—my note-book tells 
me. The subject, humble as it may 
be considered, and vulgar as it might 
have been in some hands, das yet been 
poetically seen and treated. There 
is a character in it, and a pleasing 
one, to which every thing in it tends. 
Here is a town in distance, to 
which a road leads directly in the 
middle of the picture, lined with 
trees of no great growth, but not 
inelegant in form, bending towards 
each other, in social intercourse, as 
it were, not inexpressive of the 
amity and concord of the citizens 
that may walk under them, We may 
easily imagine some burgher who 
had grown to opulence amidst his 
industrious fellow citizens, with 
whom he may have been connected 
by many ties, in his content and 
gratitude, requiring of the painter a 
representation of his native town. 
Now, a vulgar view would not have 
pleased him—a fine view, that is, one 
presuming in effect, would not have 
satisfied him, for neither would have 
expressed his feelings on a view of 
his native town—it must be an every- 
day view, but a favourable one—it 
must tell of successful industry, and 
of a due share of acquired leisure— 
of comfort, domestic comfort, reli- 
gion, and the blessings of heaven 
upon a contented and industrious 
people, a family, complete in this its 
home view. The painter, in each 
conception of his subject, has given 
to it a purposed formality, to which 
the mind’s eye readily associates 
municipal order. The man in his 
garden (and though in the fore- 
ground, not conspicuous, but put in 
as it were for the eyes’ search) graft- 
ing his trees, is indicative of peaceful 
industry. The substantial burgher, 
probably for whom the picture was 
painted, is seen leisurely walking 
from the town with his dog and 
gun—and behind him, in the further 
distance of the straight road, are 
other figures, which not only serve 
perspectively, but likewise connect 
the principal figure with the town. 
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There is a somewhat large church 
rising above the houses, which it 
seems to protect—and they are all 
of the same colour and character, as 
if the industrious hands that had 
filled the homes with comfort had 
erected their temples to God in 
thankfulness. They have no con- 
spiracies there to pull down churches, 
and confiscate corporation property, 
there is no tempestuous agitation in 
the heavens or on the earth. The 
clouds are such as enrich and fer- 
tilize, and illuminate all beneath 
them ;—they are not fantastical and 
idle, but look as if they were them- 
selves on a pleasing duty, blessing 
all beneath them ;—and they appear 
rising, indicative of fine weather, 
and thence by association again in- 
dicative of prosperity. All is calm 
peace, consequently there is no vio- 
lence of colour, no splashes of reds, 
and yellows, and blues—indeed, no 
raw positive colours to disturb the se- 
renity, such as we often see daubed 
in for effect. No colour is predo- 
minant over another, but all are in 
even tone. It is beautifully exe- 
cuted, indeed appropriately; for 
there is no minute finishing, no irk- 
some labour which would have 
marred ¢he characters; the handlin 

is rather of an agreeably easy an 

pleased industry, with sufficient 
freedom, but no running riot either 
with brush or palette. I could not 
but be pleased to observe that the 
rule of composition, of which I spoke 
in an early number of the Sketcher, 
was very advantageously attended 
to. Indeed, I may say, in very many 
of the pictures I found this to be the 
case, and where there was little 
attention to it, there was always 
something to offend. But to return 
to Hobbima ;—this picture is surely 
an example of a homely, and per- 
haps unpromising subject being dig- 
nified, or rather I should say sanc- 
tified, by being made tangible to our 
sociable affections ; and the preser- 
-vation throughout of this one cha- 
racter of good humanity is poetry, 
which will never cease to gratity 
and to calm. I have seen such sub- 
jects treated with a violence of 
effect, in which the heavens have 
been made to discharge their bags 
of indigo upon a humble township, 
in most unpromising malignity, as 
Jupiter Bombastes would wage war 
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with men and mice; and the thunder 
which could rend a promontory and 
shake Olympus, was expended in 
splitting a bean-stalk. 

There are some very good Ruys- 
daels in this exhibition. No. 11 isa 
pleasing subject of repose, and quiet 
seclusion. The water is covered 
with water lilies—in colour, it is 
strictly sober-grey,and brown-greens 
prevail. There is but little detail of 
particular \eafage. The composition, 
too, is much according torule. No. 
41 is another fine specimen of the 
power of the same painter. The 
subject is a waterfall—and indeed 
the majesty of the element is ac- 
knowledged—it is thundering along 
in its own wilful way, making fright- 
ful sport with an uptorn tree toss’d 
to it when full fed; so may we ima- 
gine the great Leviathan “ playing 
with the mast of some argosie,” or 
* tall ammiral,’ wrecked upon his 
waste domain of ocean. The water 
is truly liquid and in motion; the air 
is wet with the spray of the foam; 
and in the heat of a June day, it is 
refreshing to cheat yourself with 
coolness through the eye. The upper 
part of the picture is perhaps too 
cold, and not quite pleasing in com- 
position, not entirely in character 
with the lower part—we do not want 
village intrusion here. It is very dif- 
ficult to represent foaming water in 
shade; here itis admirably done. You 
doubt not for a moment whether it 
is in shade or not, and you so delight 
in the coolness, you would not have 
one gleam of a bright sun shed over 
it. The other Ruysdaels in this ex- 
hibition are very good, but perhaps 
these are the most beautiful, and 
painted with the more masterly hand. 
Nos. 22and 30 are companion Gas- 
ees wes No. 22 the best. This 
8 a truly pastoral picture, that takes 
us back to Virgil’s eclogues, when 
Tityrus piped and made the wood’s 
resound with Amarillis. Itis Virgil’s 
pastoral improved, for it has not an 
echo of his doleful complainings— 
it is peaceful security, when swains 
tended their kine only for the plea- 
sure of locking at them, and at their 
flocks, to mark “ which do bite their 
supper best ;” posterior to that age 
when Mercury went cattle thieving, 
and anterior to the reign of the bri- 
fands, when honest villagers might 

about upon the herbage; some 
cattle are wandering “ where they 
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will,” while the shepherds converse, 
or emulate pastoral music, such as 
rural liberty allows,— 





“ Errare boves, ut cernis, et ipsum 
Ludere que vellem calamo permisit 
agresti.” 


The distant plain and mountains, 
seen over the shepherd’s home, are 
very beautiful ; Claude never painted 
any thing more aerial and yet terres. 
trial; it is the mountain boundary 
of a silvan reign, and far off enough 
for the satisfaction of modest liberty. 
The colouring over the whole land- 
scape is silvery green, or rather 
grey, cool verdure over a red rich 
soil; such as Gaspar loved, and so 
effectually represented by the red 
ground of his canvass. In this pic- 
ture he seems to have been bent 
upon spreading the grey, yet lucid 
atmosphere of the morning over the 
whole piece; it is even in the leafage 
of the foreground, which has less 
force, and is less finished than is 
usually the case with him. When- 
ever I see a good picture of Gaspar 
Poussin, so supreme, so without a 
competitor as a landscape painter, I 
always covet it, not for myself, but 
for the National Gallery. Numerous 
as are his productions, for he painted 
with certainty and great rapidity, 
they should be collected and prized 
as Raphaels and Correggios are; 
and I cannot but think that day will 
come,—though this is not the day 
for true landscape ; when we lose the 
evil relish for meretricious beauty, 
and glare and fluster, then the gran- 
deur and the beauty of simplicity 
will be felt, and admirers will rather 
be content to be pleased continually 
than astonished once. No. 30, I said, 
is companion picture to the last ; they 
are both the property of Lord Yar- 
borough. Of the two, No. 30, though 
it is a beautiful picture, and particu- 
larly fine in the composition of the 
foreground trees, I think is the in- 
ferior; perhaps it is not quite unin- 
jured—the subject is pastoral as the 
last; it is “reducta valle,” in the 
bosom of a mountainous silvan re- 

ion. The whole is in repose ; a build- 
ing in the second distance, not inele- 
gant, reflected in cool water, and in 
that shade,which, clear itself, renders 
objects indistinct, yet enlarges and 
improves their character, seems 
placed as if the very centre of 8 
poetic pastoral territory, whose 
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happy inmates would not have been 
ashamed therein to have received 
Pan or Sylvanus; the very trees drop 
their boughs toward it, as if they had 
listened to the pipe and converse of 
the deities, and were now acknow- 
ledging the blessings and promise of 
security to them they had left at 
their parting. Gaspar has not failed 
in the application of Ais rules of 
composition in both these pictures. 
They are well worth a landscape 
painter’s study, they will teach him 
the value of simplicity; and that to 
be great, it is not necessary to paint 
grand landscapes, where hills are 
piled on hills, and frowning rocks, and 
precipices, and cataracts, and forests 
of every hue, from verdigrease to 
copper, put the sun out of counte- 
nance, and glare in his stead. 

No. 33, Both. This is a very beau- 
tiful small picture of a mellow 
warm evening ; some rustic figures, 
with their goats, are in the shade, 
which is really coo), and well cha- 
racterise the repose of the piece. 

No. 114 is by the same painter of 
warm sunsets, “ The Baptizing of 
the Eunuch.” This is alarge picture, 
certainly beautiful, and painted with 
great skill; but perhaps with too 
much attention to the meaner detail 
of nature, and somewhat too vulgar 
in the form and selection of ground, 
for the historical pretension of the 
subject; much of the landscape 
is mere commonplace rushy bank, 
and the trees, though there are some 
large, are undignified, hold little com- 
munion with each other (and indeed 
the largest rather uncomfortably 
have a tendency out of the picture.) 
The yellow of the clouds of the sky 
is too strong, a little out of har- 
mony, and has perhaps suffered in 
other hands—I speak only of the 
effect, not from any examination of 
texture—yet the picture is a fine il- 
lumination, and, with all the imper- 
fection I have noted, has a great 
charm. The figures are in them- 
selves admirable in composition, 
tone, and colour—in the Jatter, har- 
monizing well with the flood ef light 
around them. 

No. 62. “ The Lion and the Mouse. 
Snyders.”"—This is a very striking 
picture, very powerful, and very 
weak. Powerful in the rampant in- 
dignant animal caught in the toil, and 
Very weak in the landscape, which is 
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quite unworthy such a noble crea- 
ture. We may bestow on the pain- 
ter the eulogy on Longinus, with a 
small addition, that he is “ himself the 

reat sublime,” and little he draws. 

e is both lion and mouse: if there 
was no net, the animal might well 
rampantly turn his back on such 
a meagre unpromising country. Were 
there but some richness and depth 
of tone in the background, what a 
noble picture it would be! but that 
it is still. “ There is not,” says Bot- 
tom the weaver, “a more fearful 
wild-fowl than your lion living;” 
were he well back’d, he would be 
tremendous. The poverty of the 
landscape is perhaps but the hu- 
mane exposure of half the face of 
Snug the joiner, for Bottom had a 
deep insight into all things frightful 
and fearful, and thought a real “lion 
among ladies a dreadful thing.’’ 
The fable is well told, and, besides 
its common moral, may convey a 
political satire. Certes a great lion 
has been taken in a hempen net, and 
a “great liberator” sometimes turns 
out to bea very little mouse. 

In No. 34, we see the powers of 
Vandervelde—* A storm coming on,” 
The swell and commotion of the wa~ 
ter is portentous of hidden resources 
of the arena of the element, that, 
if it pleased, could show us what a 
storm should be. Vandervelde must 
have skimmed over the waves in his 
dreams, and, in the days of meta- 
morphoses would have been “ The 
Stormy Peterel.” 

No. 42. “An Encampment, with the 
Portrait. of the Painter Cuyp.”—If 
the painter be the stout soldier, so 
placidly ornamenting his equally 
stout and sturdy steed, very brothers 
in composure (so true is it thata 
man is often like his horse, and this 
one might be a worthy representa- 
tive of Doctor Cavallus, or even the 
Roman senator), one might easily 
account for the fat, vigorous, and 
substantial works of his hand. He 
is of the “heavy horse,” and does 
good execution. This is very rich 
and mellow in colour—possibly the 
red in the scarf of the man is a little 
too prominent. The red and yel- 
low tones may thereby want a trifle 
of balance, unless it be considered 
that the blue is to be found in the 
dark grey shaded parts of the horse. 
The theorists upon the three colours 
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might so think—certainly the red, 
though small in quantity, does appear 
out of the right key. The man is boot- 
ed and well spurred, according to re- 
gulation, and for military ornament; 
it cannot be for use; so placid a self- 
resemblance he could not find it in 
his heart to gore with those rowels. 
He is ornamenting the creature as if 
he loved him, and reminds us of the 
line. 

*¢ And the Horse-milliner, his head with 

roses dight.” 


The encampment is seen in distance, 
under the animal’s legs. The fact 
is, they had left it, that they might 
converse, without being overheard, 
respecting each other’s intentions in 
the day of peril; for you cannot doubt 
that the horse is as sensible as the 
rider, and has, like Bayardo, “ Intel- 
letto umano”—and a regiment of 
such would most strikingly repre- 
sent a “ March of Intellect.” 

No. 46. “A very beautiful Berghem.” 
Sky and distance perhaps somewhat 
too blue for the foreground; the fi- 
gures are excellent, the composition 
very pleasing, an elegant pastoral, if 
the term elegant may be used, though 
not of the higher cast. Berghem is 
an intermediate step in taste between 
common nature and the highly poeti- 
cal pastoral of Gaspar. His figures 
are peasantry, not raised indeed 
above daily toil, but they are never 
vulgar, and there is generally very 
great truth in his colouring and ef- 
fect, but he is sometimes darker than 
is quite fitting for his subject. 

No. 29 is a very fine Snyders—the 
wounded and howling dog admira- 
ble. These subjects of Snyders want 
the locale of landscape to give them 
their full interest; in wild and ap- 
propriate scenery, the freedom of 
the wide hunting range, the adven- 
ture and peril of the boar hunt, would 
be poetical; but when the animals 
fill up the whole canvass, or nearly 
80, we are not satisfied with their 
confinement and hemming in, as it 
were, rather in the narrow limit 
of a cage than in their native forests, 
for which we look in vain. 

No. 120. “Hunting Scene. Berghem 
and Hackaert.”—This is not in Ber- 
ghem’s usual manner. How seldom 
can two painters work together with 
advantage; they either compliment 
each other by mutual weakness, or 
are afraid to put out their full 
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strength. I should doubt if the per- 
spective is quite true; the trees ap. 
pear very large: it is, however, a 
pleasing picture, but wants force, 
and more variety of composition. 
What a charm of moonlight quiet- 
ness there is in No. 56, by Vander. 
neer. He was a very charming 
painter; little taste had he for the 
toil, and turbulence, and the busy 
hum of men,—the glare of day suit- 
ed not his eye; little did it enter 
into his feeling, that, when the sun 
was sinking, beauty was departing 
from the earth—that the eye of Pro- 
vidence was closing on it; little did 
he enter into the melancholy of the 
poet, he listened not to the knell of 
parting day; nor did he think aloud, 


** The ploughman homeward plods his 
weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to 
me.” 

He felt that as God made two great 
lights, the one to rule the day and 
the other to rule the night, so were 
they both deserving praise and ad- 
miration, the work of the Creator’s 
hand, and his gift was moonlight. 
“ Early to bed and early to rise,” was, 
in his view, little wisdom. Look at 
his little picture, and you will think 
it sheer ingratitude to go to bed with 
the sun. There is an emanation of 
poetry diffused in the soft silver light 
of the moon. We breathe it, and it 
inspires thoughts too holy for day. 
This is a very sweet tranquillizing 
picture. 

No. 145. “A Rocky Landscape, with 
Tobit and the Angel. Salvator Rosa.” 
There is great grandeur and simpli- 
city in this picture, with a character- 
istic execution,—there is very little 
variety in the colour, and no atten- 
tion to minute detail. It is one of 
those pictures that Thompson so hap- 
pily designates in giving the charac- 
teristic of this master, “ as savage 
Rosa dash’d.”” It is brown, umbery, 
the rocks admirably shadowed in. 
I thought the sky a little too much 
cut up; so I have noted it, but am not 
positive about it. This is a favourite 
subject with painters; Salvator has 
frequently chosen it. How ger 
his execution is to be admired; you 
yield to it as to a talisman, and fling 
your whole mind with an energy 
borrowed, even though you know it 
not, from the charm of his pencil, 
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No. 151. “ A Woody Landscape. 
Rubens.” —This is a most surprising 
work of the genius of Rubens. 
Here, indeed, he is a colourist ; bril- 
liancy of light and soberness of shade 
are brought wonderfully together; 
and the feeling is perfect; it is as 
rich as colour can make it, and as 
sombre in its depth as poetry can 
desire. The flood of light pours into 
the picture, but pierces not the shade, 
and the hunter and his dog driving 
the deer diversely into the thick 
wood, is as well managed as may be 
conceived. Few are the landscapes 
of Rubens that please me, for, ge- 
nerally, they are for colour only, in 
defiance of subject; but here there 
is nothing to regret, and it is, in truth, 
a perfect landscape. I had always 
admired the print of it by Bolowait, 
but had no conception of the power 
and fascination of the picture. I 
regret it is not in the National Gal- 
lery, for it is well worth the frequent 
study of the landscape painter. There 
was not one in the Gallery that I so 
much studied. This exhibition is 
very rich in Rubens. His “ Flight 


inlo Egypt by moonlight,” though 
slight and sketchy, is most masterly, 


and has the effect of Rembrandt. In 
this how totally has he avoided that 
flickering of colour and execution by 
which he dazzles without 7? 
his general tone; it would have il 

suited the obscurity and mystery so 
necessary to his subject; yet, in the 
painter, it was judicious abstinence, 
a withholding his hand, and keeping 
back his own power; and in this he 
has given an admirable lesson to mo- 
dern artists. His “ Hippelytus thrown 
from his car” (No. 86) equals the 
conception of Euripides; it is very 
poetical. This is well engraved in 
Forster’s Gallery of Engravings. The 
marine monster, the destroyer of the 
chaste Hippolytus, is like the embo- 
dying of a frightful dream. This, 
and such like pictures of this mas- 
ter, forces a regret that his genius 
was too much employed in allegory 
and court flatteries: for, though he 
has given them the lustre and blaze 
of his oo. prodigal in resources, 
beyon the wonder at the power of 
his art the mind has little satisfac- 
tion—we ‘look up and are not fed.” 
_ His “ Battle of Muxentius,” No. 51, 
is an example of that flickering, 
thrown in with such a vigorous ener« 
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gy, which I noticed above. There is 
given by it all the confusion and con- 
flict daring of a battle; and yet the 
general sobriety of tone, essential to 
real sublimity, is most strictly pre« 
served. No painter had this power 
in an equal degree with Rubens. 
His pictures of this class show the 
purity of the medium he used, for 
he is very free and fluent in the use 
of it. There may be some visible 
proof of his medium in his “ First 
Sketch of the Lion Hunt,” No. 93, 
which is likewise evident of the 
manner of his getting in his subject. 
The ground is little more than the 
medium freely gone over the whole ; 
and upon this the subject is sketched 
in with a colour much like umber, 
but thinned and modified with a white, 
that is certainly not white lead, for it 
mixes not with the umber, as white 
lead would; and when force and 
substance is wanted, it is put on 
thick; but even then it never mixes 
with the umber, so as to give it an 
opacity. If this was not chalk, it 
may have been the medium itself, 
or, I should say, the dryer which he 
added to his oil. It would be very 
gratifying to have this put to a test. 

No. 52. “ The Coronation of the 
Virgin. Annibal Caracci.”—In spite 
of a colouring not quite agreeable, 
and that conventional absurdity of 
representing the Creator as an old 
man, and furnishing angels with 
violins, to all which the general prac 
tice of the schools has reconciled us, 
it is impossible not to be pleased 
with this picture, and often recur- 
ring to it we shall always find some- 
thing new to admire. The grouping 
is so harmonious and easy, the ex- 
pression of the heads so sweet, and 
the whole character so engaging, 
that we easily pardon the defects, if 
defects they be; perhaps some of 
the yellows have changed, and be- 
come rather dingy. The complex- 
ions are too much of the leathery 
colour of the background, and as, 
that is meant to represent a hue of 
celestial glory, I cannot but suspect 
it must have undergone some change. 
It might possibly be improved by 
cleaning ; but that is dangerous 
work. 

“ Phe Village Entertainment” of 
Teniers is surely out of perspective ; 
it is painted with his usual clearness, 
but not nature. In these subjects he 

Z 
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often forgets the material, earth: it 
is difficult to say what his figures 
stand upon. It may be too cold in 
colour. 

No. 70. “ Ostade in his Painting- 
room.” —This is avery mellow, rich 
little picture. The artist looks weary, 
as if he had been all day at work, 
and looks like a man ¢rying to see, in 
spite of the fading light; and though 
fatigued, there is an energetic ex- 
pression in face and hand, as if giving 
his finishing touch. The easel is 
pretty-much like ours, and there is 
a cup with his medium in it; and 
could we look into that, we might 
discover how he has contrived to 
give so rich and clear a picture, with 
so low a light. In the background 
are boys cleaning his brushes: he 
has been at work on a landscape. 

No. 78. “ Our Saviour in the 
Storm. Rembrandt.’—There is no- 
thing in the texture of this picture 
that forcibly speaks of Rembrandt. 
It is engraved in Forster’s Gallery. 
What a grand sublime subject for the 
genius of a painter to indulge in! 
Every thing conspires to aweand sub- 
limity, the elements, the peril, the agi- 
tation of the figures, and the calm 
divine sublimity of our Saviour. 
This picture is so disagreeable in tex- 
ture and colour, that one is in agreat 
part precluded thereby from seeing 
the merit of the treatment of the 
subject. There are some admirable 
Rembrandts in this exhibition. He 
must have loved old women, for he 
paints them “ con amore,” and he 
was fortunate that his “ fair one did 
not die of old age,” as in the farce 
of My Grandmother, long before he 
was born. 

The “ Old Woman,” No. 58, is 
very powerful, rich, and brilliant; 
but No. 50 is said to be his mother; 
and the more you look at her the 
more will you see of Rembrandt in 
those somewhat coarse but deter- 
mined features, with mind in every 
line. There never was a more vi- 
gorous portrait than this; it is quite 
wonderful, and painted in with a 
decision, that is characteristic of the 
old woman herself; it appears as fresh 
as when it came from the easel. How 
forcible, rich, and transparent are 
the colours, and yet with what sub- 
stance are they laid on, and with 
what masterly execution. This is 


more vigorous than the other old 
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woman. It is very strange, but here 
is one of the most celebrated pictures 
of the master, 

No. 14. “ The Ship-builder and his 
Wife ;” yet how difficult is it to look 
at this after seeing the others. Stand 
at a sufficient distance, and you can- 
not but admire that part of the back- 
ground where the low light breaks 
in; but other parts are very thin and 
weak ; and there is a something po- 
sitively unpleasant in the colourin 
of the heads and hands. How unlike 
the painting of his mother; yet, I 
believe, they were painted within a 
year or two of each other. 

No. 112. “ The Monk reading,” is 
in his best manner. The very con- 
cealment of the head by shade, and 
shown strongly so by the light on 
the book or paper he is reading, only 
excites a desire to look into the face, 
and it is so wonderfully managed 
that “ as you look” the reflected 
light seems to increase. 

No. 90. * A Mother and Child,” 
is one of his very brilliant little pic- 
tures. There isa red cap, vermil- 
lion, certainly not mixed with white 
lead; what substitute did he use? 
The same as Rubens used, and it 
was that which rendered opaque 
colours transparent—probably chalk, 
or a dryer very like it in texture. 

It is difficult to believe that his 
“ Taking down from the Cross,” No. 
115, is not a burlesque upon a sacred 
subject. 

No. 113. “ St Sebastian.” This 
is in Guercino’s best manner; the 
colouring very fine, and the effect 
powerful. 

No. 18.—“ Christ crowned with 
thorns. Guido.”—Perhaps, as this 
picture was so great a favourite with 
the late Mr West, I ought to affect 
great modesty, and abstain from say- 
ing, that I think it weak, meagrely 
painted, and deficient in that su- 
blime and divine expression a head 
of Christ crowned with thorns ought 
to possess. To my eye it is poor, 
and slightly sketched in, as if with 
turpentine. I am sorry I cannot 


admire it; indeed admiration is not — 


enough for such a subject—but so it 
is—‘“ non mi piace.” 

I have noted in my sketch-book 
many others; but I have already ex- 
ceeded perhaps a due space in Maga. 
I did intend in this paper to have 
gone through the National Gallery; 
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but I will take another opportunity. 
That is an exhibition that we happily 
may atany time see. I will] only ob- 
serve of them for the present, that 
the Correggios alone are a national 
treasure—a very cheap purchase. 
There is nothing like them. The 
marine Claudes are superb. I do 
not know if I do not like the Em- 
barkation of the Queen of Sheba, 
better than the St Ursula. These 
are certainly the finest specimens of 
Claude in the National Gallery ; but 
it is not rich in the works of the first 
landscape painter the world ever 
saw, Gaspar Poussin. Surely they 
are to be purchased; and the cost 
to the nation is nothing. I find Mr 
Ewart has taken up the subject of 
the arts in the House of Commons, 
with regard to the enquiry into the 
affairs of Somerset House; neither 
he nor the Commans have any busi- 
ness to ask questions about it. They 
may as well question any private 
gentleman’s patronage. How the 
arts may be best promoted, is an- 
other matter. I suggested in a for- 
mer paper, and I still think it would 
be a a that our universi- 
ties should have professors of Paint- 
ing, and that scholarships should 
likewise be founded there—for who 
can doubt that a high education is 
requisite for an artist, and more par- 
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ticularly a classical education? No- 
thing would so much raise art in 
public estimation; and the prizes 
would be a great stimulus to genius, 
besides that stimulus which a high 
cultivation of mind is sure to give. 
I would again and again urge some- 
thing of this kind, and am not with- 
out hopes that the idea will be taken 
up by influential persons elsewhere. 
It would ensure patrons, because it 
is impossible that the Arts should 
be thus publicly acknowledged, and 
honoured, and practised in our uni- 
versities, and not find their way into 
the hearts of the young men at all 
times resident there. They would 
be greatly improved by the acquired 
taste themselves; it would rescue 
many from evil pursuits, and they 
would become patrons. The true 
principles of-art would be more ge- 
nerally and better understood ; there 
would at once be.a higher and more 
correct aim. Artists would no longer 
have to vie with the upholsterer in 
finery. Unmeaning trickeries, a mi- 
serable substitute for lack of senti- 
ment and poetical feeling, would be 
ne longer endured; merely me- 
retricious and ornamental artists 
would find the patrons like the Fox 
in the fable, who, turning over the 
masks said, “ How beautiful! What 
a pity it is they have no brains! !” 


Note.—It has been pet out to me that I have made a mistake in my 
t 


last. The error is 


at I have entitled Wilkie’s picture of Columbus— 


Columbus and the Egg—and it has been supposed my remarks should 


apply to Lesly’s picture. Not so. 


The error was only in the title. It was 


a mere mistake from the notoriety of the subject, and so it rose hastily from 
the mind to the pen. The critique is upon Wilkie’s picture. 


SKETCHER. 
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Tue highest of all authorities has 
pronounced that “ all Scripture was 
written for our learning.” We may 
almost, with equal force, extend the 
maxim to all History. Even when 
we remember how large a portion 
of the Scriptures is taken up with 
the direct history of one of the most 
troubled, diversified, illustriously 
sustained, and terribly concluded 
national existences that ever deve- 
loped the hand of Heaven to the 
eyes of mankind, we may discover 
how far this rank of instruction has 
been contemplated by Providence. 
If the facts of the last fifty years 
have been marked by characters 
pre-eminently calculated to compel 
the general attention of man,—if 
the values of the great public 
principles have been shown with 
unprecedented clearness in their 
effects,—if the workings of public 
passion, of angry poverty, of po- 
pular jealousy, and, on the other 
hand, of Ministerial feebleness, 
of courtly libertinism, and of Royal 
inexperience, have been singularly 
laid open in France,—if, as by a 
thunderbolt, one blow of irresistible 
power had not merely struck down 
all that was high or sacred upon the 
surface of the soil, but broke into 
the depths below, and showed the 
whole sullen and wild agency of 
evil, the whole Cyclopean dungeon 
blazing with perpetual furnaces, 
and ringing with the eternal clank 
of preparation for the wounds and 
death of peoples and dynasties 
above,—is it to be called a supersti- 
tion ? or if such it shall be called, 
is it not the wildest of all supersti- 
tions, to think that this knowledge 
is not without an object and a 
cause,— that something steadier 
than chance has been made the 
guide of political wisdom for the 
time to come,—that something of a 
higher nature than the vapours and 
shapes of the passing tempest is in- 
volved in the clouds that have co- 
vered the land with such sweeping 
calamity,—that there is a_ spirit 
within, not merely to direct the 
whirlwind, but commissioned to 





speak to man in the fire and the 
thunder ? 

The great characteristic of the 
French Revolution was a love of 
change. The violences, follies, and 
horrors of the time are utterly inca- 
pable of being accounted for to this 
hour, on any ground which could 
afford a substantial stand for popu- 
lar indignation. There was no act of 
tyranny, and no temper of tyranny, 
on the part of the government; 
there was no new severity of taxa- 
tion to embitter the mind of the po- 
pulace—no humiliation of the na- 
tional arms to alienate the soldier— 
no decay of trade to render the 
merchant hostile to the state—cer- 
tainly no aggravation of clerical 
pride or intolerance to awake public 
wrath against the clergy. It has 
been said, and proved a thousand 
times over, that France never was 
more prosperous, more glittering in 
the eyes of Europe, or more eleva- 
ted in her own—more filled in every 
artery of her showy and vigorous 
frame with the salient and glowing 
life-blood of national supremacy ; 
yet, to the astonishment and terror 
of the earth, this stately and power- 
ful figure was seen at the instant 
tearing off its garments, flinging 
away every attribute of its days of 
peace and pomp, and, as if struck 
by sudden madness, rushing out 
through Europe, torch in hand, ex- 
claiming rabid and hideous blasphe- 
mies against God and man. The 
true stimulant of the disease was a 
rage of subversion, a remorseless 

assion for overthrow. The same 
jargon of conspiracy, which is now 
ringing in the ears of England, 
‘* the means to the end” —that mys- 
tic and sullen threat against the 
public existence, which forms the 
watchword of open Jacobinism here, 


or of that still guiltier treason, .. 


which aepanneny affects the lan- 
guage of public care, and cloaking 
itself under “ economy,” aims its 
stab at the Constitution—this motto 
of the low traitors, who, hopeless of 
rising to public estimation by their 
talents, determine to make them- 
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venge the littleness of their powers 
by the capacity of their mischiefs— 
was the battle-cry of faction in 
France. Change was the mark on 
the forehead of the revolutionary 
Cain, and by that the murderer is to 
be traced to this hour, let him wan- 
der where he will. 

It is remarkable, and deeply de- 
monstrative of the soundness of 
these views, that the aversion to 
change formed as prominent a cha- 
racteristic of England for the last 
century as the determination for 
universal ruin formed of France at 
its close. Burke, the prophet of 
philosophy, had long since observed 
the scrupulous and almost nervous 
anxiety of the great revolutionists 
of 1688 to avoid all uncalled-for 
disturbance of the ancient order of 
things. All with them was restora- 
tion, erg eg They found the 
temple of English freedom turned 
into a. place of corrupt traffic, and 
desecrated to all the purposes of 
liberty ; but they applied no torch 
to the building—they summoned no 
furious, ignorant, and ungovernable 
violence of the multitude to aid 
them in extinguishing the guilt of 
the altar—they proceeded on their 
high commission alone, and accom- 
plished it with the dignity and com- 
pleteness suitable to the authority 
which gave the task into their hands. 
They drove the traffickers from the 
shrine, and restoring it to its origi- 
nal purity, reopened its gates for 
the worship of the people. But 
how much more powerful was the 
provocation of the time! James 
was a wilful tyrant: he had already 
violated his coronation oath. The 
country was yet reeking with the 
merciless cruelty of his executions 
of Monmouth’s adherents, and those 
adherents involved in the penalties 


.of rebellion for the religion which 


the nation reverenced. The scaffold 
was yet dripping with the more dis- 
tinguished blood of Russell and 
Sydney, men whose treason had 
arisen from their failure to check 
the royal tyranny by constitutional 
means. James had assaulted the 
Church, had determined to extin- 
guish the Established Religion, 
bound as it was to the national heart 
by long sufferings and services. He 
had openly determined to make 
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selves feared for their evils, and re- 
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Popery paramount, to the universal 
horror of the nation, who at the 
same moment saw the evidences of 
Papal supremacy in the miseries, 
exile, and massacres of the French 
Protestants, in the treacherous 
breach of royal faith, the reckless 
and profligate perjury by which the 
edict of Nantes was revoked in 
1685. They had heard the execra- 
ble orders of the French minister 
Louvois to the troops whom he sent 
to crush the unfortunate Huguenots, 
* It is his majesty’s will that the 
extreme of rigour should be employ- 
ed against those who refuse to be- 
come of his religion!” They had 
seen their bishops arrested, their 
universities put under suspension, 
the metropolis held in awe by a 
camp, and the declared principle 
of ruling by the sword about to ex- 
tinguish the Constitution. If public 
provocation could ever justify pub- 
lic havoc, this was the time to have 
summoned all the elements of ven- 
eance,—this was the time to have 
ighted the fires of revolution, and 
flinging into the cauldron the min- 
gled and —— ingredients of 
public insult, wrath, and frenzy, to 
have raised a spell that would have 
shaken the palace in fragments 
over the head of the despot. But 
this was not the spirit of the great 
men who then guided the state; it 
was not the character of England. Is 
it to be ungratefully and unwisely 
forgotten that this virtue had its re- 
ward—that, in a mighty revolution, 
in which the rival monarchs were 
at the head of powerful armies, not 


‘a drop of blood was shed in Eng- 


land, either in the field or on the scaf- ° 
fold—that the enemies of the state 
were subdued without a struggle— 
that old bitternesses were reconciled 
without compulsion or sacrifice on 
either side—and that the Protestant 
nation, from that hour, began a ca- 
reer of unlaboured greatness and 
unsought sovereignty, which, for a 
hundred years, made her the hap- 
piest dominion of the world. 

To the nature of those proceed- 
ings we have the attestation of Burke. 
We further have his example in the 
“ Reform” to which he gave 80 ac- 
tive a portion of his life. “I would 
not,” said this unerring political ora- 
cle, “ exclude alteration neither, but 
eyen when I changed, it should be to 
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preserve. I Should be led to my re- 


medy by a great grievance. In what | 


1 did I should follow the example of 
our ancestors, and make the repairs 
as nearly as possible in the style of 
the building. A politic caution, a 
guarded circumspection, a moral 
rather than a constitutional timidity, 
were the ruling principles of our 
forefathers even in their most deci- 
ded conduct.” It would be worth 
while to examine how many actual 
changes took place in the forms of 
the government, the principles of the 
law, or the frames of any of the lead- 
ing inetitutions of the country,during 
the hundred years a yap the 
fatal year 1829. We find a tardiness 
in our legislators of the last century, 
which implies a total want of that 
new faculty for discovering chasms 
in the constitution, now at work with 
such fierce alacrity. Well may the 
Somerses, Chathams, nay, Fox him- 
self, hide their diminished heads up- 
on the new-born vivacity of the race 
who have so suddenly sprung up 
from the mire, and enlisted them- 
selves as the champions of change. 
It is true, that the leaders of the last 
century came into the field with im- 
pediments to this rapidity of motion. 
They wore the arms and armour re- 
quired to be worn in their day by 
every warrior who figured in politi- 
cal chivalry. They came cased in 
constitutional knowledge, the prac- 
tice of public life, the wisdom of an- 
tiquity, the statesmanlike sense of 
living public interests. Our modern 
man of change comes unencumbered 
by any one of them to the field; 
naked as a savage, he suffers no 
delay from the costly equipments 
that once were deemed essential. 
His art requires no teaching ; light of 
foot, and audacious of hand, the 
torch and the dagger are his natural 
weapons; and he effects the whole 
purpose of his being when he de- 
stroys. 

lt is obvious and undeniable, that 
the whole spirit of English legisla- 
tion has been suddenly altered, with 
a totality of change, a violence of 
mutability, which no man in his 
senses could have believed until it 
was seen, felt, and trembled at, 
through every institution of the land. 
First, the privileges of the whole 
body of freemen in the counties and 
boroughs were extinguished, and a 
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new principle of election establish- 
ed, altogether alien to common sense 
and public safety ; population super- 
seded property, and the mob were 


proclaimed masters of the Parlia- 
ment. Then the Church was put to 
the question. For the first time in 
English history, it was pronounced 
that the establishment held its exist- 
ence only at the will of a majority 
of the legislature; that its property 
was at the mercy of a casting vote; 
and that Protestant property, be- 
queathed, in innumerable instances, 
expressly for Protestant objects, was 
capable of legitimate confiscation, for 
the behoof of sects and opinions 
which Protestantism repels and 
abhors on the highest grounds of 
reason and Scripture. The Irish 
Church, the only stronghold of Eng- 
land in Ireland, the only natural tie 
between the two anxious countries, 
the only preservative of that most 
nervous of all possessions, Irish alle- 
giance ; that Church, a hair of whose 
head an English minister should not 
suffer to be touched, has been alrea- 
dy reduced to mendicancy, and is 
even menaced with extinction. That 
Church which it is the most obvious 
policy to sustain, and not merely to 
sustain but to strengthen, extend, to 
enlarge in both dignity and revenue, 
if for nothing more than compassion 
to the miserable multitude whom its 
fall must leave to the hideous and 
gloomy shackles of superstitious po- 
pery; that Church which every feel- 
ing of policy calls upon a Protestant 
Government to place beyond all op- 
position in the land; which every in- 
stance of public necessity points out 
as the sheet anchor of England in 
the troubled and tempestuous waters 
of Irish partisanship, and which, still 
more, every feeling of Christianity 
commands a religious nation to send 
on its progress, conquering and to 
conquer, through a land as dark in 
all the essentials of true religion as 
Hindostan or Morocco,—the Church 
of Ireland, with a shortsighted, wil- 
ful, and malignant folly, utterly in- 
conceivable, except on the principle, 
that those who are marked for 
punishment by Providence, are first 
prepared for it by the loss of their 
understandings, is openly, ostenta- 
tiously, contemptuously, abandoned 
to the mercy of faction. How long 
will it be before the same faction 
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will issue its anathema against the 
Church of England ! 

But if we look to the other leading 
constituents of national prosperity,do 
we find them more secure, do we dis- 
cover the statesmanship, which in our 
infidel age might disdain to stoop to 
the fallen form of an established reli- 
gion, oneiota more active in throwing 
itself between the temporalities of 
the country and their assailants? The 
trade and manufactures of the em- 
pire, are they less offered up to the 
tampering of theory, and of all 
theory, the fabrication of French 
brains, and of all French brains, 
those of the original subverters of 
the throne and the religion of France, 
the renovators, who, in a single year 
of legislation (!) left France with- 
out “ship, colony, or commerce,” 

lunged the whole of the French 

est Indies into civil war, lost her 
remaining possessions in the East, 
and shut against her trade the ports 
of every nation of Europe? Canada 
has been already visited by this evil 
spirit. Is it not notorious that her 
insubordination has been patronised, 
nay, stimulated from home; and 
whose is the fault that this insolent 
and dangerous stimulation has been 
administered with impunity ? India! 
A hundred millions of men, the pas- 
time of experimentalists, who learn 
their legislation in the lanes of 
Marylebone and Westminster, and 
promulgate the will and wisdom 
of their congregated cobblers as 
law to the astonished and awe- 
struck council of the empire. 
The India Company, the labour of 
two hundred years, gone in a mo- 
ment, effaced by the single sweep 
of the arm of change. The great 
offset of the Company, the China Fac- 
tory, a treasury into which the Eng- 
lish minister had but to dip his hand, 
and annually draw out three millions 
sterling—gone, with its parent stock. 
The Universities struggling at this 
hour against a rush of the whole rab- 
ble of dissent against their gates, and 
scarcely able, with all their strength, 
to close them against the rush. Uni- 
tarianism, Anabaptism, Papistry, In- 
fidelity, all making common cause to 
force those last bulwarks of Protes- 
tantism, learning, and loyalty in the 
empire, and in the world. The 
House of Lords threatened with be- 
ing swamped if it dares exercise its 
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judgment, and marked for ruin if it 
dares to persevere in the assertion 
of its liberty. The House of Com- 
mons invaded by Quakers, Papists, 
Socinians, and threatened with inva- 
sion by the Jews, in full, declared, 
and irreconcilable hatred to Chris- 
tianity. The Corporations all in the 
furnace, bound hand and foot, and 
flung in with such eager precipita- 
tion, that, like the slaves of the Per- 
sian despot, the fire has reached the 
agents of the sacrifice. And to what 
has this extraordinary mutation in 
the very essence of English Council 
owed its ill-omened birth? We must 
pronounce the word, and with bit- 
ter and incurable sorrow, pronounce 
it—irreligion. We owe it to that 
measureless and unmitigable weak- 
ness, if not to that condign crime 
against the Constitution, and more 
than the Constitution, by which Pa- 
pistry was suffered to set its foot 
within the walls of the Parliament 
of England. If we now have only 
to sit by and helplessly wring our 
hands over the ravages of that tor- 
rent which we see hourly swelling 
and sweeping away still more pre- 
cious portions of the soil, we have 
not to trace its fountain to the tem- 
pest which none can restrain, or 
to the depth which no restraining 
hand could reach. The whole danger 
lay before us as plain as the glacier 
on the side of the Alp, and as fixed 
too, but for the extravagant and be- 
wildered rashness which let its 
waters loose to ravage and over- 
whelm. The fatal year 1829 is the 
first in that fearful series of hope- 
less resistance and accelerated over- 
throw, the head of- that dark and 
evil chronology, which shall hence- 
forth number the declining times of 
the noblest of all empires. 
But is this catastrophe, solemn and 
terrible as it is, to be regarded as 
beyond the power of man, his vigour 
and his virtues to avert? Are we 
called on to submit to it, with the 
shuddering and prostrate humilia- 
tion of beings above whose heads 
destiny is doing its own high will? 
Are we to listen, as we listen to the 
rollings of the thunder, and wait for 
the blow as we wait for the work of 
the flash? This would be only to 
show ourselves deserving of the ruin, 
to make. the havoc inevitable, and, 
depriving us of the last consolation 
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of the good and the brave, that they 
have done their duty to the last, to 
render long-suffering only an aggra- 
vation of our fate, and put eur de- 
livery almost beyond the power 
of those illustrious contingencies, 
which are in reserve for nations 
worthy tolive. It is with those im- 
pressions that we return again and 
again, to the memory of the great 
Minister of England. Of all the 
mighty minds which have passed 
away with the passing of the last 
three centuries, the mind of Pitt is 
that one which pre-eminently,—“ be- 
ing dead, yet speaketh,’—whose in- 
spirations are most pregnant with 
the peculiar wisdom required for 
our time—the lamp in whose sepul- 
chre pours out the steadiest and 
strongest beam through the heavy 
vapours and noxious shades that 
cover the land. We must acknow- 
ledge the comparative easiness of his 
task to that of our time. The patriot, 
born or unborn, on whom is to be 
laid the magnificent toil of attempt- 
ing to achieve the deliverance of the 
empire, must brace himself for a far 
severer struggle. We feel the mea- 
sureless difficulties which must 
henceforth beset every step of the 
leader of political redemption in the 
deepened and widened gulf be- 
tween the feelings of the great 
classes of society, the property and 
the population; in the growing au- 
dacity of infidel dissent; in the 
general and arrogant appeal to num- 
bers against law, right, and custom ; 
in the daring, furious, and undis- 
guised appetite for spoil, however 
guarded by antiquity, or made sacred 
by religion. And, above all, inflam- 
ing all, and deceiving all, in that new 
shape of hostility to the very life of 
the state, that desperate, sullen, and 
irreconcilable embodying of ambi- 
tion, revenge, and bigotry, which we 
have suffered to rear its head in our 
national councils, the “ Superior 
Fiend,” that, like Milton’s tempter, 
has suddenly started up, from the 
serpent creeping in darkness and on 
the ground, into the glitter of false 
supremacy, lifting its head, already 
allbutdiademed, above thecloud,and 
calling to the whole host of inferior 
spirits of mischief, to exult in the fall 
which it has copes and in the 
still deeper fall which it has prepared. 
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The French Revolution had been 
the work of infidels who called 
themselves philosophers. The pro- 
ject for following the example of 
France in treason was formed by a 
knot of men who followed its ex. 


ample in infidelity. In 1790, Paine’s 
Rights of Man was adopted by the 
conspirators as their text-book, and 
propagated with the zeal of conspi- 
racy. The principles of this book 
bore the character of the writer’s 
life; reckless, wild, corrupt, and 


‘hostile to all order, religious and 


civil. To those who have read this 
work in later times, nothing can 
seem more extraordinary than that 
so ignorant, and consequential, and 
crude a performance should have 
proceeded from the pen of a writer 
asserting claims to literature. But 
its principles were made to be po- 
pular with the vicious and the vul- 
gar of every age. It offered to the 
base the proper food of baseness; to 
the craver after political stimulants 
the strong drink that his diseased 
intemperance loved ; to the charae- 
terless the gratification of insult on 
all personal and public morals; to 
the bankrupt in faith and fortune the 
prospect of a general confusion of 
principle, and a general plunder of 
property. It has perished by the 


common contempt which extinguish- - 


ed the whole revolutionary pamph- 
leteering of England, from the mo- 
ment when the common sense of the 
country awoke, and the natural vi- 
gour of the English mind had snap- 
ped the “green withes,” the bonds 
that had oe fraudulently flung 
over it in its sleep. But if a copy 
of that nefarious work exists, it 
ought to be instantly destroyed by 
the hands of the modern revolution- 
ist, for it deprives him of all the ho- 
nours of originality. Every ribald 
sneer against the throne, every inso- 
lent violation of the privileges of 
the public bodies, every proposed 
spoliation of the church, every theory 
of subversion in the shape of uni- 
versal suffrage, ballot, and annual 
parliaments, is there ; to turn the in- 
ventions of later Jacobinism into 
copies, and prove the barrenness of 
its boasted fertility of mischief. The 
whole wardrobe of the revolution- 
ary maskers of our day is, in fact, 
taken down from the hooks of 
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Paine’s Magazine of the vizards and 
costumes of rebellion. 

But guilty as the author was, and 
profligate as was the work, both had 
an important effect at the crisis. 
While the notorious abominations of 
Paine’s personal career showed how 
perfectly easy it was for libertinism, 
drunkenness, palpable fraud, and 
brute atheism, to assume the most 
swelling front of public zeal, his 
book became one of those tests of 
principle, which, in difficult times, 
are of essential value in separating 
the sound portion of the state from 
the diseased. It was instantly evi- 
dent, from the patronage of the 
“ Rights of Man,” in what division 
of the national mind the freedom, 
the morality, and the Constitution of 
Englend, were to take shelter in the 
day of trial. The Established 
Church, through all its degrees, ab- 
horred and rejected it at the mo- 
ment. The sectarians welcomed, 

ropagated, and panegyrized it. 

Sven after it had become an object 
of prosecution by the Government, 
it was adopted only with the more 
ostentatious partisanship. In one 
instance, ten thousand copies were 
printed at sectarian expense, and 
probably ten times the number were 
distributed with the most unsparing 
activity through the kingdom. All 
means were adopted, too, for this 
iniquitous purpose, by the combined 
traitors aud infidels ranking them- 
selves under the general banner of 
dissent; they were urged through all 
the towns; they were distributed 
by pedlars at the fairs; and agents 
were expressly employed to intro- 
duce them into the inns, and all 
places where the farmers and la- 
bourers were accustomed to assem- 
ble. The leading maxims of the 
volume were, that the people (mean- 
ing thereby the pepemees were the 
supreme source of power !—that a 
King was an incumbrance !—and that 
a republic was the only allowable 
form of government for England. 
Those maxims, by appealing to all 
the bad passions of the populace, 
awoke a vast, though yet a vague, 
hostility to the crown. Their pro- 
pagators next proceeded to marshal 
the loose discontents, and discipline 
them into treason. The “ Society 
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of Friends of Reform” had first ex- 
hibited the bold innovation of aclub 
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prescribing its model to the govern- 
ment of an empire. 

But its proceedings stopped short 
of direct menace. Some of its 
members were men of Parliamentary 
rank, and its worst violences were 
marked by some sense of public re- 
sponsibility. But the renovators ra- 
pidly learned to disdain the mea- 
sured movements of the Reformers. 
Jacobinism exclaimed against the 
aristocratic decorums of the club; 
a new angry and resolute combina- 
tion was formed, in which the fiercest 
doctrines of public overthrow were 
the rule, and the “ Revolution So- 
ciety” instantly took the lead. The 
tardy disloyalties of its predecessor 
were thrown into contempt; the vi- 
gour of the new candidate for popu- 
larity was effectively contrasted with 
the empty harangues, indolent dis- 
affection of the old, and the very 
name of reform was abjured as a 
ridiculous and shallow pretext for 
bringing a party into power, who 
neither in nor out of power had the 
courage to fight the popular battles, 
or the integrity to be independent 
of the corruptions in which they 
were cradled. The Revolution So- 
ciety, unobstructed by the prejudi- 
ces of rank, by the decorums of 
public habits, or by the responsibi- 
lity of personal character, rushed 
forward on its course, augmenting 
in volume and velocity at every 
burst. Its first act was to establish 
a correspondence with foreign re- 
bellion. It affiliated itself with the 
Jacobin clubs spread through France, 
and carried on with them a mutual 
and active interchange of compli- 
ment and treason. It wrote to the 
Rochelle club,—‘* We hope to profit . 
ourselves from your successful ex- 
ertions in favour of freedom, and 
that an imitation of your splendid 
actions may soon enable us ¢o purify 
our own government.” ‘To the Jaco- 
bin club at Laugon, it wrote,—“ We 
think general freedom must precede 
universal peace, and that the example 
which you have given, must be imi- 
tated throughout the world, before 
war completely cease.’ This was 
after France had virtually destroy- 
ed her church, her peerage, had 
reduced the king to a cypher, had 
erected a new legislature, and had 
mg | and boasted of her pre- 
paring, the whole public order for 
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a succession of overthrows. And 
this was the example which the Club- 
bists of England propesed for imi- 
tation. Their cant of universal peace 
was the common fraud of revolu- 
tion. The men of universal spoil 
proclaimed themselves in all coun- 
tries the advocates of property, the 
men of massacre were the loudest 
of philanthropists, and the conspi- 
_ rators —— the laws and indepen- 
dence of every foreign nation made 
all their inroads under the pretext 
of securing the tranquillity of man- 
kind. 

In England, with the same pria- 
ciples, they held the same language, 
and with the same falsehood in lan- 
guage, they would have rapidly ex- 
hibited the same atrocities in action. 
In the correspondence with the Ja- 
cobin club of Nantes, this society 
adopted the additional cant of a zeal 
for religion, which, of course, was 
much enjoyed by the French atheists, 
and made it one of the pleas for re- 
volution that “ the objects of true 
religion are hardly ever pursued by 

rinces, that class of mortals being 

ut poorly instructed in the genuine 
principles of either policy or reli- 
gion.” To the patriots of Brest, who 
had exemplified their doctrines in 
riots and brutalities little short of 
open rebellion, it pronounced that 
they had set a glorious example, a 
sublime lesson to all mankind. “ The 
heroism which has animated your 
unparalleled exertions will strike 
terror into the hearts of despots, and 
make every tyrant tremble on his 
throne. The period is approaching 
when the people of all countries will 
no longer submit to wear that cruel 
and ignominious yoke of bondage 
under which they have solong groan- 
ed.” We see in these few extracts, 
out of the thousand instances which 
might be adduced in evidence, that 
the “London Revolution Society” 
had already adopted all the views of 
French treason, had enlisted itself in 
the service of general rapine, had join- 
ed Jacobinism in marking out kings 
as the primary objects of vengeance; 
and summoned the discontented of 
all nations to rise in rebellion. 

A leader of the cause now ap- 
pone Dr Joseph Priestley, a man 

renzied for novelty, ambitious of a 


name, precipitate in the publication 
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of every change of a capricious 
mind, and utterly careless of the 
mischief effected by his unprincipled 
notoriety. As a scholar shallow, asa 
philosopher empirical, as a politician 
malecontent, and as a religionist he- 
retical,—he has long since sunk into 
the contempt which every man of 
sense feels for pretensions without 
solidity, and the desire of public mis- 
chief defeated only by giddy impo- 
tence of mind. But he was fitted 
for the time. His affectation of uni- 
versal knowledge, his restless versa- 
tility of pursuits, his rash eagerness 
to be always foremost in the public 
eye, and his notorious heresy, made 
him invaluable to the half-philoso- 
phical, half-political, and more than 
half-irreligious conspiracy which fol- 
lowed with willing hearts, but still 
with tottering and unpractised steps, 
the strides of the gigantic treasons 
of France. Priestley’s whole reli- 
gious life was change, and change of 
the most total, irreconcilable, and ir- 
rational abruptness. He began by 
being a Calvinist; from the Trini- 
tarian he next metamorphosed him- 
self into an Arian; his next step was 
to the doctrine of “ Philosophical 
Necessity,” in other words, that 
monstrous and degrading extrava- 
gance, which makes man the moral 
equal of the stock and the stone; 
he then denied the immateriality of 
the soul. His next descent was to 
Socinianism. Having thus completed 
his religious degradation, he was only 
the fitter for the revolutionist. He 
now figured, as became his vocation, 
among the claimants for the aboli- 
tion of all “Tests,” pronouncing 
them an incumbrance on the “ li- 
berty of the gospel ;” but the Soci- 
nian’s zeal for Christianity, all whose 
principles he assails, the denier of 
the divinity of the Saviour and of 
the Atonement, was thrown into con- 
tempt as a subterfuge, and the cham- 
pion of dissent was left to enjoy the 
barren honours of his insult to the 
common understanding of the coun- 
try. He had now attained the posi- 
tion from which politics might be 
commenced as a trade. As early a8 
1761, his “ Essay on Government” 
had given proof of the public doc- 
trines which are imbibed in dissent- 
ing academies ; but the time for their 
ripening into national evils was not 
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yetcome. The roar of the French 
Revolution at length “ roused all the 
slumberers of religious and political 
bitterness in England;” and they rose 
from their uneasy and condemned 
bed, “ thick as the leaves in Vallom- 
brosa.” But they were not to build 
their Pandemonium here. A vigilant 
eye and an irresistible hand were 
upon them, and their flights were 
soon cast down, and their taunts and 
blasphemies turned into dumbness 
and terror. Priestley had thrown 
aside his pursuits in science, for his 
more congenial pursuit of public 
excitement ; and his first attempt was 
au “ Answer” to Burke's immortal 
work on the French Revolution.* If 
human folly was ever doomed to 
make itself palpable, or if human 
vanity was ever eager to be scourged, 
Priestley had now involved his folly 
and his vanity together in the most 
consummate punishment. Burke 
crushed him at onee. The elephant 
does not trample the viper or the pis- 
mire with more ease or suddenness. 
He put his huge foot upon the little 
writhing venomous existence of the 
Socinian Revolutionist, and pressed 
it into the dust for ever. 

But though Priestley was extin- 
guished as a writer, he could still 
assist the cause. On the J4th of 
July, the Republicans of Birmingham, 
tothe number of ninety, with Priestley 
at their head, declared the intention 
of heiding a public anniversary of the 
first bloodshed of the French Revolu- 
tion, the taking of the Bastile. This 
challenge to Government and pub- 
lic tranquillity was reinforced by the 
following most insolent manifesto: — 

“ My countrymen,—The second 
year of Gallic liberty is nearly ex- 
pired. At the commencement of the 
third, on the 14th of this month, it is 
devoutly to be wished that every 
enemy to civil and religious despo- 
tism would give his sanction to the 
common cause, by a public celebra- 
tion of the anniversary. 

“Remember, that on the 14th of 
July, the Bastile, that high altar and 
castle of despotism, fell. Remember 
the enthusiasm peculiar to the cause 
of liberty with which it was attacked. 
Remember that generous humanity 
that taught the oppressed, groaning 
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under the weight of insulted rights, 
to spare the lives of the oppressors. 
Extinguish the mean prejudices of 
nations, and let your members be. 
collected and sent as a free-will 
offering to the national assembly. 
But, is it possible to forget that your 
own Parliament is venal, your mini- 
sters hypocritical, your clergy legal 
oppressors; the reigning family ex- 
travagant, the crown of a certain great 
personage becoming every day too 
heavy for the head that wears it, too 
weighty for the people that gave it; 
your taxes partial and oppressive; 
your representation a cruel insult 
upon the sacred rights of property, 
religion, and freedom! But, on the 
14th of this month, prove to the sy- 
cophants of the day that you reve- 
rence the olive branch, that you will 
sacrifice to public tranquillity, ¢l/ 
the majority shall exclaim, ‘ The 
peace of slavery is worse than the 
war of freedom. Of that day let ty- 
rants beware !’” 

For the discovery of the author of 
this direct summons to insurrection, 
the magistrates of Birmingham im- 
mediately offered a reward of a hun- 
dred guineas, which was followed 
by the offer of a still larger sum by 
the Government. The authorship 
could be only surmised; but the 
avowal of the principles was notori- 
ous, and it was indignantly received 
by the vast majority of the in- 
habitants; for the Revolutionary 
doctrines were still new, the poi- 
son had not been long enough 
administered to corrupt the pub- 
lic feeling. The hotel in which the 
Birmingham infidels and Jacobins 
assembled to celebrate the festival of 
rebellion was surrounded by the 
multitude. A mob, right or wrong, 
is a perilous instrument; the faction, 
whose entire system had been to tell 
the populace that they were the na- 
tural masters of the state, and to pro- 
nounce the wisdom of the populace 
the public oracle, were then forced 
to feel their own theories hazardous- 
ly and retributively reduced to prac- 
tice —_ themselves. The mob 
demolished the windows of the hotel, 
and broke up the meeting, with but 
brief indulgence for its harangues. 
On the next day, they suddenly as- 
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sembled again, and put the safety of 
the entire town in danger, by their 
open violence against all whom they 
suspected of having a share in the 
manifesto, or in its sentiments. The 
Unitarians and notorious Jacobins 
of Birmingham were objects of a 
fury which the utmost exertions 
of the magistrates were unable to re- 
strain. Houses were piilaged and 
burnt. Priestley’s dwelling-house, 
his Socinian chapel, with another 
chapel of the same kind, and the 
houses of several dissenters well 
known for combining disloyalty with 
schism, were destroyed. Troops at 
length arrived, the riots were put 
down, and the law, which those men 
of change and mischief would have 
extinguished, gave them compensa- 
tion for the losses, which nothing 
but their own insults to all law had 
caused. Priestley’s conduct, even 
in the latter point, was disingenuous 
and discreditable. He swelled his 
claim to L.4122. A jury, after a 
long and impartial examination du- 
ring a trial of nine hours, contemp- 
tuously cut down the claim to little 
more than one half—L.2502. When 
he had thus obtained all thathe could, 
he embarked for America, in 1794, 
in affected indignation with the 
country which had too patiently en- 
dured a cavilling, restless, and igno- 
rant dabbler in matters beyond his 
sphere; and, as if to show his last 
inveteracy against the government 
which had spared him eo long, he 
enrolled his son as a French citizen, at 
a time when the ripened horrors of 
the Revolution had almost excluded 
Frenchmen from the catalogue of hu- 
man beings. The career of this worth- 
less and bitter spirit ought to bea 
lesson to all who are capable of be- 
ing taught. by the example of moral 
suicide. They will see in him an 
individual gifted with considerable 
ability, the faculty of indefatigable 
labour, strong desire for public dis- 
tinction, and remarkable opportuni- 
ties, from both his position in society 
and the circumstances of the time 
all gifts of value, which, rightly 
employed, might have rendered 
him a benefactor to his country. 
But they will see all those gifts 
thrown away, or worse than thrown 
away, by his miserable perversion 
of mind, by an acrimonious heart 
making him hostile to every institu- 
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tion of a country, which to know is 
to honour; acknowledging nothing 
in Government but an object of hos. 
tility, nothing in the venerable reli- 
gious constitution established in the 
blood and toils of some of the noblest 
minds that the world ever contained, 
but a mark for perpetual virulence, 
and exhausting his powers, his in- 
dustry, and his life, in puny attempts 
to overthrow that Colossus, whose 
fall would have crushed the very 
name of England. Shall we wonder 
that his career was one of perpetual 
discomfiture; that the audacity of his 
attacks only made his punishment 
the more condign ? Burke trampled 
him in politics; Horsely strangled 
his feeble offspring in theology; the 
nation echoed with scorn and dis- 
gust against the inveterate scribbler, 
who, every month, repeated his fol- 
lies, without novelty, dexterity, or 
force; every month saw his pamphlet 
perish ; and he was still unreclaimed. 
Even in America, his boasted Jand 
of political perfection, he found 
means to involve himself in instant 
quarrel, and was at length saved, 
probably from expulsion, only by the 
arrival of Jefferson, a kindred Jaco- 
bin, at the president’s chair; if not 
still more by the uselessness of in- 
flicting public vengeance on a mi- 
serable man who was in his seventy- 
first year, and sinking into the grave. 
Priestley had natural talents for 
science, and his studies on the com- 
position of the air gave birth to the 
system on which Lavoisier, with un- 
philosophic chicane, limits his ephe- 
meral reputation. His “ Histories of 
Electricity,” and of the ‘* Modern 
Discoveries in Light and Colours,” 
exhibited at least his industry. But 
all his usefulness was poisoned by 
the envenomed propensity to em- 
broiling every man in quarrel with 
the Church and the State. Why is 
it that the sceptic is always a revolu- 
tionist, but that combined arrogance 
and ignorance always indispose a 
man to the honesty of allegiance? 
Why is it that every revolutionist 
first assails the Church, but that he 
knows it to be the chief bulwark of 
the State, which has grown with its 
growth, and will inevitably follow 
its fall? If we required evidence 
on the indissoluble connexion be- 
tween religious dissent and political 
disturbance, it was given unanswer- 
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ably in those days. There is nothing 
new under the sun. The well-known 
and worthless Benjamin Flower’s 
pamphlet * on the “French Consti- 
tution” was one of the great autho- 
rities in reform. He was, of course, 
a hater of the Church; hear, then, 
the wisdom of this oracle:—‘ The 
origin of all power is in the people,” 
—from which people are to be ex- 
cluded the peerage, the clergy, the 
blood royal, and all men of hereditary 
title or possessions ; thus leaving no- 
thing of the nation but the populace. 
It is further declared—“ Z'hey have 
the only legitimate right to deter- 
mine on the nature of that form of 
Government under which they are 
to live. They are the sole judges of 
the general good.” Thus, no man is 
to leave the laws as he finds them, 
to obey the Government as it was 
constituted by his forefathers, or to 
respect the King; every man is to 
be born with the right to change 
every thing, and public life is to be 
a scene of perpetual confusion, at 
the mercy of the rabble; a confusion 
which not merely is a right, but is a 
duty, until a Government is formed 
which meets the wishes of every 
man of the multitude; thereby mak- 
ing a valid provision for eternal civil 
war. Having thus disposed of the 
primary principles of allegiance, he 
publishes their practical bearing on 
the Legislature. With him, as with all 
other subverters, parliamentary re- 
presentation was the especial theme. 
“Our representation,” he says, “ as 
it is called, is little better than a sem- 
blance, a form, a theory, a mockery, 
ashadow, if not a nuisance.” This 
was the Unitarian’s summary of the 
Constitution that bore us on its 
wings above the bloody waves of 
the French war, after it had borne 
us above the flames of the French 
revolution. Of the House of Com- 
mons, he impudently and unhesita- 
tingly says—‘‘ As at present consti- 
tuted, it is little more than an engine 
of corruption in the hands of the 
Crown, orthe Ministers of the Crown, 
to accomplish measures which are 
often directly opposite to the inte- 
rests of the people, and calculated 
to promote the purposes of ambition 
or despotism.” For those calamities, 
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the remedies proposed were annual 
parliaments, elected by universal 
suffrage, the abolition of episcopacy, 
and the repeal of all tests and sub- 
scriptions. By an additional precau- 
tion, in which the writer had an in- 
telligible view to himself, the first 
duty of a reformed parliament would 
be “to expunge the law of libel” 
from the statute-book. By succes- 
sive pupils of the same school, the 
atrocities of France were taken under 
peculiar patronage; for, it was not 
merely in the tavern speeches of 
Fox that the French Revolution was 
termed “the most glorious event 
that ever took place in the history 
of the world,” it was written in the 
coolness of the closet, and issued to 
the public with the deliberation of 
the press, that, “to arraign the late 
revolution, was to plead against man- 
kind, and involve one’s self in the cri- 
men lese majestatis of the human 
race.” A pamphlet, by one Christie, 
a prodigious authority of the time, 
declared, with the Utopian folly: 
which then mixed itself with schemes 
of blood, the romance of a dull pasto- 
ral with the grim realities of rebel- 
lion, that the royal overthrow in ~ 
Paris was the only revolution “likely 
to effect a change among the objects 
of human ambition, and to convert 
them into an emulation of wisdom 
and virtue, instead of a lust of power 
and conquest! !” The Parisian mas- 
sacres, and the republican invasions, 
soon supplied an answer to this 
babbler. The personal fate of the 
whole generation of these men would 
deserve to be traced, if it were for no 
other purpose than to show the pro- 
vidential penalties which the insul- 
ters of the moral harmony of the 
world bring upon themselves, even 
independently of the punishments 
by which states provide for the na- 
tional safety. Of the whole num- 
ber, not one ever rose to any dis- 
tinction in public life, though such 
distinction was the true motive and 
the incessant object of their turbu- 
lence. Perhaps not one was ever 
known to attain any permanent opu- 
lence, any professional rank, or end 
his days even in the common peace 
and ease which falls to the lot of the 
crowd of mankind. Their general 
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end was obscurity, exile, and beg- 
. Paine notoriously died a 
th of horror, abandoned by all 
the world—drunken, characterless, 
worn out with disease, and cursing 
his existence. Flower died in 
wretchedness, among the back- 
woodsmen of America. We have 
seen the pitiful close of Priest- 
ley’s long and anxious life— 
exile—his few decaying years worn 
out among strangers, contemptuous 
of himself, and irritated with his 
country; his deathbed uncheered by 
the presence of the friends and 
associates of his better days, and 
still more fatally uncheered by the 
hopes and convictions that pure 
Christianity alone can give. It is 
remarkable, that in all the political 
dissensions of the period, the sec- 
tarians were uniformly hostile to the 
public quiet, and uniformly the pa- 
trons of the French Revolution; 
while the members of the Esta- 
blished Church formed the great 
body of British loyalty. It is equally 
to be observed, that sectarianism 
was factious in the exact degree of 
its secession from the forms of the 
church, and the doctrines of the gos- 
pel. From the commencement of 
the struggle, the Unitarians had 
taken the lead in the open alienation 
from the principles of the State. 
Calling themselves Christians, while 
they denied all the pre-eminent doc- 
trines of Christianity—the Incarna- 
tion, the Atonement, and the Tri- 
nity—it was not surprising to find 
them calling themselves constitution- 
alists, while they vilified every fea- 
ture of the Constitution. Ata Uni- 
tarian public dinner at the King's 
Head, Poultry, in 1791, Dr Priest- 
ley in the chair, held expressly for 
the purpose of declaring the senti- 
ments of the “ Unitarian Society,” 
the following were among the 
toasts :— 
sad ay the example of America 
teach all nations to reject religious 
distinctions, and to jud e of the citi- 
zen by his conduct.” 
ing all religions equally true or false, 
and also declaring that the religious 
faith of the individual was of no im- 
portance to either the individual or 
the country. 
“ The National Assembly of 
France, and may every tyrannical go- 
vernment undergo a similar revyolu- 


hus declar- 
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tion.” This is made more intel- 
ligible by recollecting that the Bri. 
tish Government had been already 
denounced in ail the Unitarian 
pamphlets and speeches as tyranni- 
cal, the Parliament as utterly cor- 
rupt, the law as a mass of abomina- 
tion, and the whole frame of public 
society fit only to be thrown into the 
furnace, to be remodelled from its 
ashes. 

“ Thomas Paine and the Rights of 
Man.” Paine—a notorious Atheist! 
such was their religious sincerity— 
an avowed democrat! such was their 
respect for the monarchical consti- 
tution—and a convicted libeller! 
such was their value for the verdict 
of a jury and the laws of the land. 

“ May the sun of liberty rise on 
Oxford as it has done on Cambridge, 
and as it has long shone on the dis- 
senters.” The late tamperings of 
the sectarians with the rights of the 
universities was thus but treading 
in the footsteps of the Unitarian re- 
volutionists of 1791. An invidious 
compliment is paid, as in later times, 
to Cambridge, and Oxford is insulted 
at the expense of a libel on the loy- 
alty of her sister university. Both, 
however, are declared to be eclipsed 
by the illumination of the College of 
Hackney, &c. &c. 

“ May the governments of the 
world learn that the civi) magistrate 
has no right to dictate to any man 
what he shall believe, or in what 
manner he shall worship the Deity.” 
An insolent and shallow absurdity, 
conveyed under cover of an acknow- 
ledged truth. No man in England 
is or can be dictated to by the ma- 

istrate in the choice of his belief. 

ut the peace of society requires 
that the forms of his worship shall 
be suitable to the morals of social 
life, and the order of the state. It 
might please the worshipper to make 
his worship incompatible with de- 
cency, law, or public feeling. It 
— please him, like some of the 
old extravagant sects of Germany, 
to worship naked—to declare a com- 
munity of women—to demand a com- 
munity of property ; like the Indians 
to worship a baboon—like the French 
to worship a ***, or, likethe Africans, 
to worship the devil. It might please 
him to refuse obedience to all civil 
authority—to congregate great mas- 
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his tenets into direct rebellion, and 
storm the city, like the Fifth Monar- 
chy men among ourselves, or seize 
on actual power, like the German 
Anabaptists, and play the usurper. 

“ May the example of One Revo- 
lution make another unnecessary.” 
A prolific menace, holding forth the 
pillage of the French nobility, the 
ruin of the church, the extinction of 
the monarchy, and the rule of the 
rabble, as the model of the fates of 
the English throne, peerage, and pro- 
perty, unless the Church were given 
over to the wisdom of Socinianism, 
and the state to the tender mercies 
of Democracy ! 

The French Revolution hourly 
advanced to power. Day by day 
some new scene of cruelty and 
blasphemy exhibited the growing 
maturity of a rabble government. 
The original venom of the hypo- 
crites and profligates, who began 
with theories of regeneration, had 
only been subtilized and strength- 
ened by time. The sowing of the 
serpent's teeth had produced a har- 
vest of armed men, filled with all 
the malice and fraud of their origin. 
In France, the pretence of reform 
had wrought its perfect work, and 
with such uncontrolled rapidity, that 
no guilt was regarded as too mighty 
or too remote for its audacity of 
overthrow. The Titans had shot 
up by inches, until they disdained all 
but an assault on the highest pinna- 
cles of society. In England there 
was control; the growth was 
checked, and made more tardy by 
the steady vigilance of government, 
a proof of the value of those pre- 
ventive laws, which, though they may 
not be adequate to the whole emer- 
gency of the state in untried times 
and things, yet exercise an influence 
on the mind of that large portion of 
the profligate, who are still inclined 
to weigh private safety against the 
honours of public evil. 

The English revolutionists were 
thus compelled to take their way 
with cautious steps, to lose time in 
deliberation, to move towards sub- 
version in small groups and by mid- 
night paths, to hide their banners, 
or cover them with the mottos of a 
parliamentary reform which they 
despised, or of a constitution which 
they were determined to destroy. 
Nothing could form a more humi- 
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liating contrast to the open, ostenta- 
tious, glaring triumph of revolution 
in France, the march in the face of 
day to the new shrine of a prostitute 
liberty ; the sounding of trumpets, 
and victorious insolence, of every 
movement of the newly organised 
army of rebellion; the spoils of law, 
right and religion carried at its head, 
and the standards floating in the sun, 
with inscriptions to the majesty of 
the rabble. The power of the Bri- 
tish Government had not yet been 
shown by direct vindication of the 
laws. But the name of Pitt wasa 
pledge of national vigour. No revo- 
utionist in all his boasting, heard it 
without dismay. Every enemy to 
the country, knew that there was in 
the breast of that immortal patriot 
a force and determination which 
waited only for its good time to 
strike with memorable justice at 
the public aggressor. In fact, this 
national knowledge of the personal 
character of Pitt, is the only and 
the sufficient solution, for the ex- 
traordinary difference between the 
rapid audacity of French rebellion 
and the cold timidity of British re- 
form. Timidity is the direct reverse 
of the English temperament, nor was 
there any want of zeal; when the 
reformers ventured to speak out, 
their language was as fiery as the 
wildest declamations of France. 
There was no military force in 
England which could overawe 
the minds of men intent on evil. 
There was a strong parliamentary 
opposition, ready to adopt any cause, 
advocate any opinion, defend any 
excess of the multitude, or crimi- 
nate any defender of the constitu- 
tion. There were ready for action, 
that enormous mass of the popula- 
tion, which the opulence, the infinite 
variety of existence, the common 
casualties, and the common tempta- 
tions of fortune, belonging to a great 
empire like that of Britain, must 
create, and must leave open to a 
love of — If a philosopher 
had speculated upon the elements of 
ruin laid before him in the condition 
of the two countries, he would pro- 
bably have pronounced the bold, 
compact, strong-minded and strug- 

ling multitudes of trade and manu- 

acture, forming two thirds of the 
population of England, to be closer 
to political tumult, and surer of 
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carrying that tumult to a dreadful 
end, than the scattered, illiterate, 
unexcited, agricultural population, 
of a country whose trade was un- 
der a stigma, and whose manufac- 
tures were in their infancy. Unques- 
tionably, the personal qualities of 
Pitt formed the ground of a large 
portion alike of the national con- 
fidence, and of the revolutionary 
fear. His extraordinary displays 
of mind in his first accession to 
power, the masculine resolution 
with which, in the greenness of boy- 
hood, he had maixtained his views 
against rivals remarkable for ability, 
and utterly unsparing the legitimate 
and illegitimate artifices of party, his 
resistless parliamentary eloquence, 
an eloquence which, disdaining the 
studied graces of rhetoric, and too 
active for the episodical pomps of 
the imagination, broke through all ob« 
stacles by simple vigour of intellect, 
neither stooping to amuse, nor toil- 
ing to astonish, neither bewildering 
the fancy, nor soliciting the feelings, 
but hurrying away the hearer in 
strong conviction; looking for no 
other triumph in the very richest of 
his displays, and they often of the 
richest order—the spolia opima of the 
unsought glories of eloguence—than 
the triumph over the prejudices 
and ignorance of the time, always 
postponing all things to practical 
effect. His genius, in its boldest 
flights, always intent upon reali- 
ty, and in the broadest expansion 
of its pinions, and soaring in the 
broadest blaze of public admira- 
tion; always fixing its eagle eye on 
the ground, and the higher it rose, 
only the more directly and resist- 
lessly pouncing on its object below. 

But with this saliency and rapidi- 
ty of intellect, Pitt combined a sys- 
tematic and sagacious calmness, 
which consummated the pre-emi- 
nence of his qualities for power. 
We have already seen the singular 
and victorious display of this fine 
attribute on the two leading occa- 
sions of his political life—the over- 
throw of the Fox and North Minis- 
try, and the contest with Opposi- 
tion at the date of the King’s illness. 
In both instances, the boy-Minister 
had thrown the matured statesman- 
ship of Opposition into total dis- 
comfiture, not less by temper than 
talent. He had the Parliament in 
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his grasp; but he refused to listen 
to all arguments for its dissolution 
until he had the will of the nation 
with him. Ia the regency question 
he might have emulated the haste, 
the passion, and the reckless ambi- 
tion of Fox. He waited the event, 
overcame by calmness, and threw 
his rash and inflammable opponent 
into a minority for life. In 1792, 
he waited until faction should rouse 
the feelings of the country. He 
saw libel making its progress 
through the land, and still withheld 
any direct coercion on the part of 
Government. A hastier depositary 
of power would have set his heel on 
disaffection at once, and seen it 
scatter over the country, like quick- 
silver, only to reunite in a thousand 
conspiracies. He waited until the 
land was imbued with a spirit that 
neutralized the poison wherever it 
spread. An earlier assault on the 
materials of rebellion would have 
exposed him to the charge of fight- 
ing the air. He waited until the 
impalpable vapours had taken a 
substance and shape, that he might 
direct the eyes of men to the ga- 
thering of the tempest and the de- 
scent of the thunder-storm. At 
length the time was come. Paine, 
indefatigable in public mischief, had 
published the second part of his 
* Rights of Man.” It was still more 
insolent, rebellious, and blasphe- 
mous than the first. Its propagation 
was adopted with only the more 
eagerness by the Revolutionists. It 
was instantly forced through every 
channel of public and private com- 
munication. It was to be found in 
every town, village, inn, and work- 
shop of the kingdom. New clubs of 
revolt were rapidly formed. The ar- 
rogance and daring of the disaffected 
became hourly more ostentatious. 
The fears of the nation were nowrou- 
sed; the evidence was before their 
eyes in the violent conduct of the 
pee: they saw the multitude 
nflamed by the infinite publica- 
tions of the Revolutionary press to 
the very point of rebellion. On 
the 2lst of May, 1792, Pitt issued 
the proclamation of the Cabinet 
against “ seditious meetings and 
writings.” No act of Government 
was ever received with more unani- 
mous concurrence by the sound 
portion of the empire. In this plain 
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and manly document, he adverted 
to the efforts to excite groundless 
jealousies against the Jaws and con- 
stitution, and to the correspondence 
entered into with individuals and 
public bodies in foreign countries 
for the express purposes of sedi- 
tion. The proclamation solemnly 
warned all the King’s subjects, as 
they valued their own happiness 
and that of their posterity, to 
guard against all such attempts, 
which had for their object only the 
subversion of all regular govern- 
ment within the kingdom, and which 
were totally incompatible with the 
peace of society. It further com- 
manded all magistrates to make di- 
ligent enquiry to discover the au- 
thors and printers of those flagitious 
publications, with the agents for 
their dispersion; finally, command- 
ing them to suppress all tumults 
and public disorders fomented by 
those disturbers of the general tran- 
quillity. 

This measure brought ona furious 
attack, under the appropriate head 
of a “ Unitarian Petition for a re- 
peal of all the penal statutes” which 
had been enacted against them at the 
Restoration. England, smarting un- 
der the recent miseries of the Great 
Rebellion, which owed its origin, 
its rapines, and its bloodshed to the 
overthrow of the Established Church 
and the supremacy of sectarianism, 
had in those times of wisdom, 
taught by bitter experience, Jaid 
heavy inflictions on all these pre- 
tenders to religion, who used their 
saintship as a cover for their dis- 
‘loyalty. But all that was real in 
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these inflictions had been gradually 
extinguished, the “ Test Acts” re- 
mained, less as a restraint to opinion 
than as a monument of times of 
peril. Against this the Unitarians, 
who now headed sectarianism im all 
its clamours, raised a perpetual out- 
cry. The annual acts of indemnity, 
unwisely and weakly suffered to ex- 
ist, to the degradation of the spirit 
of British law, and the insecurity of 
all governments, were not sufficient 
to pacify the sectaries. Their “con- 
science ” was hurt—and to heal the 
conscience of religionists who call 
for the overthrow of the Established 
Religion of the country, Fox and the 
Opposition summoned the whole 
force of partisanship. But the spirit 
of England was not then evaporated. 
The love of her old institutions, and 
the memory of the great men who 
laid the foundations of her liberty 
were not forgotten, and the whole 
power of partisanship was defeated. 
We must now break off. In retra- 
cing those periods when we see the 
infinite labours of faction, the ob- 
scure diligence, the furious passions, 
and their feeble results, we feel like 
some of the explorers of the Egyp- 
tian catacombs in our own day; 
we break up chambers made for 
oblivion—we move through paths 
lined with the dead, that no man 
misses, and no man ever missed an 
hour after they were sealed up in 
the place of dust and silence. We 
find infinite toil wasted upon niches 
and shrines, and in all their bla- 
zonry we find nothing but the skele- 
tons of obscure birds, snakes, and 
baboons. 
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DEPARTURE AND RETURN. 


A TALE OF FACTS. 


Waen I entered the Churchyard 
it. was in the morning—a morning 
one of the serenest and sweetest of 
the season ; summer had robed the 
earth in luxuriant beauty: save a 
few fleecy cloudlets, far on the ethe- 
rial depths, the whole bosom of the 
sky was blue and beautiful; and 
nature, with a silent rejoicing, seem- 
ed to bask in the warmth of the 
genial sun. All around was tran- 
quil, the hum of busy life was 
hushed, and even inanimate nature 
seemed to feel and own the presence 
of the Sabbath. The murmur of the 
stream came on the ear like “ a ten- 
der lapsing song ;” and the lark that 
sprang from the tufted grass at my 
feet, carolling fitfully as it fluttered 
and soared, appeared in the ear of 
imagination to chasten its wild lyric 
notes to something of a sad melody. 

As I stood looking at the old 
church, there was magic in the re- 
membrances connected with it. The 
whole structure appeared less than 
it had done to the eye of boyhood, 
and scarcely could I make myself 
believe that it was the same; but in 
proof of its identity, there was the 
self-same bush, from which aschool- 
fellow and myself had purloined a 
green-linnet’s nest, still keeping its 
contorted roots steadily fastened in 
the crevices of the mouldering stones 
- on the abutment of the ivied tower. 
While casting my eyes up to the 
steeple, which still from its narrow 
iron- barred lattices looked forth in 
greyness, the jangling of the bell 
commenced, and its sonorous ding- 
dong resounded through the air, like 
the voice of a guardian spirit watch- 
ing over the holiness of the old tem- 
ple. I sauntered a few footsteps 
from the walis, and some urchins, 
dressed out “ in their Sunday’s 
best,” all neatly clean, were wan- 
dering amid the mossy tombstones, 
picking king-cups and daisies. The 
oldest had a child in her arms, 
seemingly a little sister, and was 
spelling out the inscription on one 
side of a square pillar. 

So unperceived is the lapse of 
time, and so gradual the change of 


circumstances, that it is only by 
contrast we come to perceive the 
startling alterations which years have 
produced. When last I had stood 
in that calm field of graves, I wasa 
youth, with hopes buoyant as a 
spring-morning, and full of that ani. 
mation and romantic delight which 
cares only to look on the sunny 
side of things. Nature was then as 
a magnificent picture; the affections 
of the heart adream of love. When 
attendant on memory we travel 
through the past, how often do we 
stumble on green spots and sunny 
knolls—on scenes and on persons 
which endeared life, which awaken 
“ thoughts that do often lie too deep 
for tears,” and pleasant remem- 
brances of what hath been, never 
to be again,—too pleasant to be pon- 
dered on, except on a bright holiday. 
As I leant my elbow on an old moss- 
greened tombstone, I gazed on the 
country around—I knew it all—it 
was the same, and unchanged; but 
the feelings with which I had once 
viewed it were withered for ever! 

It was in my nineteenth year when 
I left home, and at that age life has 
not lost its romantic interest, nor 
earth its fairy hues. The serious 
occupations of life bad been hardly 
commenced; but trifles were al- 
lowed instead to assume undue im- 
portance. Yet what events may 
spring from veriest trifles—trifles 
seemingly unworthy remembrance, 
far less record. Nevertheless, such 
influenced my fate—changed all my 
views—and gave the colour to my 
future destiny. 

Reader—I was then in love, If 
you have never been so, put aside 
this brief narrative, until that con- 
summation happens to you, for it 
will appear unnatural and over- 
strained. If you have been, or are, 
I throw myself on your tender mer- 
cies. 

Catherine Wylie, before she left 
home to spend a few days with a 
relation a mile or two distant, had 
given me a promise to return ona 
particular evening—the Friday even- 
ing—at a particular hour, and I was 
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to be in waiting as her escort. The 
days passed over, and the evening 
came. 

The clock had just struck six; it 
was summer time, the middle of a 
delicious June, and, shutting my 
book, 1 was proceeding to the door, 
when lo! it opened, and in bounced 
my thoughtless friend, Frank Lums- 
den. 

“ | am just come over to spend an 
hour with you,” he said, tapping me 
on the shoulder; “ or what say you 
toa stroll on this fine evening? They 
say a Danish vessel has come into 
our little harbour to-day. Let us go 
down, and have a look of it.’’ 

What could I do—what could I 
say? Love is bashful as it is secret; 
and the tongue of a lover fails when 
most required. It would have been 
rudeness to have shaken him off; 
and had I pled out of doors en- 
gagement, ten to one he would have 
proposed accompanying me. Frank 
was a general acquaintance. 

Out we went; there was no help 
for it. Iwas angry with myself and 
him. The evening passed over; 
every minute seemed an hour. I 
cursed the Danish vessel, and all 
that it concerned. Frank stuck to 
me like an evil conscience; and not 
till an hour after all hopes of seeing 
Miss Wylie had expired, did he 
leave me to myself, to chew the 
cud of my bitter thoughts. 

The next noon I called in the ex- 
pectation that some chance might 
have been afforded me to plead my 
apology, and to express at once my 
regret and disappointment. I only 
saw Mrs Wylie; Catherine was in- 
disposed. For several successive 
days I made enquiries. She was 
better, but had not left her room— 
she was now nearly quite well—she 
was-out at a short walk ;—Catherine 
was invisible. What could this 
mean? Offence, if offence had been 
given by me, was involuntary. 
Faulty.or not, why condemn me 
without affording opportunity either 
of a hearing or an explanation ? 

At that period, all the passions of 
youth burned hotly in my heart, and 
all within was in a tumult. By fits 
I was sorrowful and angry—jealous 
— doting — implacable — forgiving ; 
“every thing by turns, and nothing 
long,” except in the ardour of an 
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affection which I railed against, but 
could not cast from me. 

Previous to this, Ihad been urged 
by my friends to accept of a lucra- 
tive mercantile situation in Deme- 
rara; but this offer, although not 
positively refused, I had kept in 
abeyance solely on account of my 
reluctance to leave all in the world 
that was then held dear by me. In 
the delirium of my thoughts I ima- 
gined that this bar was now re- 
moved; and that not only had la 
right to go where I pleased, but 
that I was ready at a moment's 
warning to do so. She shuns me; 
she despises me ;—at all events she 
condemns me unheard; she wishes 
to get rid of me; her affections may 
have been alienated to another; I 
shall not distress her; she shall 
soon be rid of my presence. 

But perhaps I had procrastinated 
too long. Was the situation still 
open? I wrote on the instant to my 
friend at Liverpool. By return, an 
answer came, summoning me to be 
ready with all speed, as the vessel 
was ready for sailidg, and that he 
had secured my passage. In two 
days I was off on my journey. 
Headstrong and impetuous, I had 
not time—I gave myself not time— 
to reflect on my conduct. The steps 
I had taken were irretrievable. 

Did Miss Wylie know my mo- 
tions ? I had every reason to believe 
that she did not; and I even tri- 
umphed in the supposition (may 
Heaven forgive me!) that she would 
feel the cruelty of her conduct to 
me, and suffer for it—oh, not suffer 
—that is too strong a word—but be 
sorry for it when too late. 

The morrow was my starting time. 
I was to leave my native land, and 
all I loved in the world, in search 
of uncertain gains. My mind wag 
dissatisfied and dark, and I ‘could 
have wished for death, were it for 
no other reason than that my bones 
should rest in the same churchyard 
with those of my family and fore- 
fathers. The love of country may 
be much stronger in some bosoms 
than in others ; butif the latent glow 
is at any time to be called forth, it 
must be when a man is leaving it for 
a dim and indefinite period—perbaps 
with little prospect of return. 
At morning the carriage, with 
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trunks laced on top and front, rat- 
tled to the door. We drove off; 
passed through the well-known 
streets, like people who are hurry- 
ing to a scene of gaiety; and before 
I had recovered enough from my re- 
verie to be altogether conscious of 
-what was passing, we were several 
miles from my native place—from 
the home of Catherine Wylie. I 
remember, even in the midst of my 
hardy bravery, being more than once 
overcome with the softnesses of hu- 
manity, and starting up to the win- 
dows of the chaise, to cast a last, 
and yet another last look backwards. 
The young day was serene and beau- 
tiful; the birds were singing in the 
fields, and the wayside traveller 
whistling in vacant joyfulness of 
heart. The town was still visible, 
as it lay on the side of a gentle hill. 
The blue smoke from a hundred 
happy hearths was ascending up 
through the quiet morning air, and 
the weathercock on the town-house 
steeple glittered brightly in the sun- 
shine. 

Thirty years !—what a chasm in 
human life—thirty years passed over 
my head in a foreign land, as, changed 
in form and mind, I set my foot on 
the native soil to which I felt I had 
almost grown an alien. The high- 
hearted passionate stripling had 
become transformed into the sallow 
valetudinarian, the almost pennyless 
youth into the man of substance. 
On the morning after my arrival, as 
I thought of my early years, I look- 
ed at my face in the mirror, and 
could not a heaving a sigh over 
the ravages of time. 

Need I say that few, very few of 
my early friends remained to bid me 
welcome back? The scythe of time 
had made dreadful havoc. The old 
had passed away “ like a tale that is 
told ;” the mature, such as remained 
of them, were greyheaded, and bend- 
ing under the weight of years. Boys 
were transformed into the thought- 
ful fathers of families, and jocund 
thoughtlessness had given place to 
the furrowing lines of care. Around 
me was a generation, which, mush- 
room-like, had sprung up in my 
absence, and more than once I mis- 
took the children for their parents— 
pictured in my remembrance as if 
they had been destined never to 
grow old. The parents of Miss 
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Wylie—the mistress of my heart in 
its heyday—were long since dead; 
and she gone, many, many years 
ago, none knew whither. 

I now almost repented me that I 
had returned home. Much better 
had it been had I lingered on and 
on, thinking that many old acquaint- 
ances might await me there, if ever 
I determined to bend my way 
thitherwards—much better had it 
been to have indulged in this pleas- 
ing reverie of hope—to have died 
in it—than to have the dreadful cer- 
tainty exposed to me of all my de- 
privations—the cureless misery of 
being left alone in the world. 

From having passed my time in 
the bustle of commercial specula- 
tions, the monotony of the country, 
uncheered by cordial sociality, was 
insupportable; and I thought that 
things would go better on if I 
placed myself, even though but as 
a spectator, amid the thoroughfares 
of life. In such a hope I removed 
to Liverpool. 

In a tew days one of the clergy- 
men called on me. He was a frank, 
free-and-easy, good-natured sort of 
a person, and we became rather in- 
timate after a short acquaintance. 
Being a bachelor, and unencumber- 
ed with family matters, he not un- 
frequently did me the honour of 
stepping in to share with me my 
sometimes solitary meal, and to 
enliven it by his pleasant conversa- 
tion. Nor was the smack of my 
port disagreeable to his palate, if I 
may credit his repeated confes- 
sional. 

We had been for some time in the 
habit of taking a forenoon saunter 
together, in the course of which he 
took me to different places of public 
resort. I remember his one day 
saying to me, “if you have no ob- 
jections, we will now visit a scene 
not less gratifying, though far less 
ostentatious, than any we have 
hitherto paid our devoirs to. It is 
an orphan school, taught without 
fee or reward, by an old widowed 
lady.” 

He led me to one of the oldest 
and most obscure parts of the town, 
where the buildings seemed congre- 
gated together in direct opposition 
to all sm gree? or order—a con- 
fused and huddled mass, where 
squalor and poverty showed but too 
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many signs of their presiding domi- 
nion. 

Proceeding down one of those 
Janes, we came to a low-browed 
doorway, and he entered without 
the ceremony of tapping. There 
were three windows in the apart- 
ment, but from the narrowness of 
the lanes on either side, the light 
was 80 much obscured, that a degree 
of indistinctness seemed perma- 
nently thrown over all the objects 
withia. In a few seconds, however, 
the vision adapted itself to the place, 
which insensibly brightened up, and 
discovered to us some thirty or 
forty little urchins, all poorly but 
cleanly habited, arranged on wooden 
benches—the girls on the one side, 
aud the boys on the other. The 
governant had risen from her chair 
on our entrance. 

While my reverend friend was 
addressing her—this recluse from 
the world, who had devoted her 
life to the sole purpose of doing 
good--an indescribable emotion 
awoke within me. The remem- 
brance of—I knew not what—flashed 
across My memory. She was a 
lady-looking person, somewhere on 
the worst side of fifty, rather tall 
and thin. We stopped for a little, 
while she explained tomy friend 
sume alterations and arrangements 
she had been recently making in her 
teaching-room. After which we 
heard two or three of her pupils 
con over their lessons, and repeat a 
hymn, and making our bows, wished 
her a good morning 

“ What is that lady’s name?” I 
asked. Does she belong to this 
town?” 

“I believe not,’ was the reply. 
“But she has been for a long time 
here,—some fifteen or twenty years, 
I daresay. I do not know much of 
her history ; but she is the widow of 
a Captain Smith—a West India cap- 
tain. Her own name, I believe, was 
Wylie, or some such thing.” 

Icould have sunk into the ground. 
“Wylie did you say?” 

“Yes, Wylie, I am sure that is the 
name. Perhaps you overheard her 
invitation for my dining at their 
house to-morrow. They are most 


excellent people, and I am on the 
most easy terms with them. As you 
seem interested, do accompany me 
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—and I will vouch for your receiving 
a hearty and sincere welcome. 

The drawing-room into which we 
were ushered was large, and al- 
though smacking somewhat of the 
fashion of years gone by, yet not 
without pretension to elegance. Mrs 
Smith, our hostess, received us with 
much cordiality, and introduced us 
to two or three female friends, who 
were to make up our party. 

The window, near which my chair 
was placed, looked into a very pretty 
flower-garden, and I was making 
some passing compliment on the 
manner in whieh it was laid out, 
when the same indefinable sympathy 
between the lady’s voice and some- 
thing relating to the past, again ob« 
truded itself. I gazed at her more 
attentively, when opportunity offer- 
ed; and as she chanced to be seated 
with respect to me so that her profile 
was exhibited, revolved a thousand 
circumstances in my mind, which, 
however, like the windings of the 
Cretan labyrinth, led to nothing, and 
left me in doubt. And yet her name 
could be Wylie! Strange coinci-< 
dence. But she of yore had fair 
hair, this had dark. To dream of 
their identity were a thing impossi- 
ble. 

In a few minutes, the door open- 
ing, a tall spare figure entered, whom 
my reverend friend introduced to me 
as Mrs Smith’s cousin. 

“ Miss Catherine Wylie —my 
friend, Mr ——.” 

I shall not attempt to describe my 
emotions. The whole truth stood 
in a twinkling revealed before my 
mind’s eye. Thirty long years were 
annihilated—and the day of my de- 
parture from my native country, “ all 
things pertaining to that day,”—its 
hopes —its fears—its regrets — its 
feelings were in my mind; and, pro- 
minent over all, the image of Cathe- 
rine Wylie, the wayward, the young, 
the beautiful. I glanced across the 
room—lI looked on that picture and 
on this—there could be no mistake 
—‘ alike, but oh how different!” 
What a change! could so much lie 
within the narrow compass of human 
life? It were less had she been 
dead—vanished for ever. Then 
would she have been Catherine 
Wylie still, the peerless in the eye 
of imagination; but here gloomy 
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reality put an extinguisher on fancy. 
The spring’s opening rose of beauty 
had matured only to wither like the 
commonest weeds around, and to 
droop beneath the unsparing blasts 
of age’s approaching winter. The vi- 
sion of long years was disenchanted. 
The romance of life had waned away 
into the cold and frigid truth; and my 
heart bled to beholditslong cherished 
idol moulded of the same perishable 
elements as the daily groups around. 
She was plainly dressed. Care and 
thought and the ravages of time were 
visible on her countenance, that yet, 
in eclipse, betrayed of what it had 
been, as the western sky retains the 
illumined footprints of the departed 
sun. She was looking wistfully into 
the fire, as she leaned her cheek on 
her thin pale fingers, one of which 
was circled by a mourning ring. 

Dinner passed over, but no symp- 
toms of recognition on her part were 
perceptible. [I had contrived to place 
myself by her side; yet I dared 
scarcely trust myself to enter into 
conversation with her. Her cousin 
—our hostess, Mrs Smith—I identi- 
fied with a young lady whom I had 
seen at her aunt’s house in the days of 
yore,and who was an especial friend 
of Catherine. General topics were 
discussed—more especially those of 
a serious and sedate nature—but I 
could take no share in either eliciting 
or keeping up the flow of thought. 
My heart was full of unutterable 
things ; and often, in spite of every 
repressing effort, an unmanly tear 
would gather itstlf in the corner of 
my eye. Happily all this was un- 
perceived, and my absence of man- 
ner excited no attention. Here 
were the long sundered fortuitously 
brought together, after seashad rolled 
between us for more than a quarter 
of a century !—and yet it seemed as 
if we had never met before. 

Having on our walk home been 
informed by my reverend friend that 
our hostess was regular in her fore- 
noon attendance on the labours of 
love amid which we had formerly 
found her engrossed, I thought [ 
might sinlessly, and without breach 
of friendship, make a visit next fore- 
noon. I did so—and found Cathe- 
rine“at home. 

She had not the least suspicion of 
me. I tried her on various topics, 
and occasionally verged very near 
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the truth. But how could it be? 
She was a girl when last we parted. 
Through a long sequence of years, 
in which she had seen all the world 
changing, she had heard nothing of 
me, and the chances were as one to 
five hundred that I could yet be 
alive. 

“You mentioned Darling-port, 
Miss Wylie,” said 1; “ are you ac- 
quainted with any of the families 
there ?” 

“Oh yes,” she answered— or 
rather, 1 should say, I once was. 
Indeed it is twenty years since last 
I had foot on its streets. Our bury- 
ing-place, however, is there, and I 
must pay it yet another visit, when 
I am unconscious of all.” 

“ May it be long till then, Miss 
Wylie! It is still a longer period since 
I took up my abode there;—but I 
lately paid it a visit. Do you know 
if any of the family of the G——'s 
are still alive?” 

She turned pale. 

“ I scarcely think so. G——, did 
ou say? I knew them well, long, 
ong ago. The two daughters mar- 

ried, and settled with their families 
in London. James, the youngest 
son, went to India, when a mere 
boy. My enquiries have thrown no 
light upon his destiny since. Richard 
went out to a mercantile house at 
Demerara. But that is thirty-two 
years ago.” 

*‘ Indeed,” said I, almost trem- 
bling, as I took a small gold locket 
from my waistcoat pocket. “ Did 
you ever see that before ?”’ 

“ Merciful heavens! is it possi- 
ble?” she exclaimed. “ How came 
that into your possession, and—and 
who are you? Does Richard — 
still live; or, dying, did he transmit 
that remembrancer through you, 
given to her who once owned 
it ” 

“ Nay, Catherine,” I answered; 
“ look at me. Am I indeed changed 
80 much that you—even you do not 
recognise me?” 

She started back, half in agitation, 
and half in alarm, gazing at me for 
a second or two in breathless silence, 
then, sinking into a chair, extended 
to me her hand, which (I trust pat- 
donably) I pressed to my lips. The 
hour was a melancholy one—but it 
was an hour of the heart, and worth 
many years living for. In it the 
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mystery of life was unriddled, and 
the paltry nucleus on which its 
whole machinery may revolve fully 
disclosed to view. 

“T remember well,” she said, “ the 
evening you allude to; but you 
blame me without cause, when you 
say that I dismissed you, without 
deigning an explanation. I had been 
urged by the family whom I was 
visiting to extend my stay for a few 
days longer; but no—I held in mind 
your promise to meet me, and all 
their entreaties were in vain. Let 
me add, that I had been that very 
day told that you were about to be 
married to another, This I could 
scarcely lend an ear to; yet it would 
be prudery in me at this distance 
of time to deny the effect on my 
excited feelings. 

“ When I descended from the car- 
riage at the appointed spot, for I 
would not allow it to proceed with 
me nearer home, I gazed anxiously 
along the road. Noone was there ; 
and, as twilight was already deepen- 
ing, I made what speed I could 
homewards. I confess it was now 
ouly that what I had heard began to 
make a serious impression on my 
mind, and from what had happened 
I felt vexed and agitated. Come 
what might, in this peevishness of 
spirit I determined on denying my- 
self to you for a few days, to evi- 
dence my displeasure, as well as my 
doubt. That by this determination 
I was sorely punishing myself I 
do not deny; but the resolve was 
strengthened from my learning, the 
same night, that you had twice 
passed my window, leaning on the 
arm of Frank Lumsden, the brother 
of your reputed bride. 

‘‘ What could I think—young and 
inexperienced—and in a case that 
precluded me from daring to ask 
advice, or acquire information? I 
kept my apartment, feigning illness 
~ah! not feigning it. The sickness 
of the heart was mine; more into- 
lerable in the endurance than aught 
of corporeal suffering. Doubt was 
with me night and day. It clouded 
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my day dreams—it haunted my 
nightly pillow. A pocket copy of 
Milton, which you had the week 
before presented me with, was my 
only companion — but I could not 
peruse it. My sorrows were too 
entirely selfish to allow my thoughts 
being alienated from my inward feel- 
ings. But in the calm of after years, 
lhave oftenread it since—there it is,” 
she added, reaching a carefully pre- 
served volume from the mantel- 
piece. “ But my doubts-and my hope 
deferred at length ended in despair, 
The first thing | heard was, that you 
had embarked for a foreign country, 
and I vowed a separation, so far as 
Christian duties permitted, from the 
things and thoughts of this world. 
No one has possessed the place 
which you, and now I speak of you 
as a being of the past, once possessed 
in my affections, and I have striven 
to keep my vow unbroken before 
Heaven.” 

These passages from the story of 
human life need no comment. He 
who knows not to control his pas- 
sions, and bear with the frailties 
of those around, instead of freeing 
himself from difficulties and an- 
noyances, will only plunge himself 
more inextricably into the slough. 
Behold what “ trifles light as air” 
had an overpowering sway in our 
destinies, as if they had been “ con- 
firmations strong as proofs of holy 
writ.” But regrets are now vain. 
Five minutes of explanation would 
to both have altered the hues of des- 
tiny, and saved thirty long years of 
melancholy separation. 

We lived in calm friendship for 
two years after this meeting, when 
my poor Catherine was suddenly 
called to pay the debt of nature ; 
and mine was the sorrowful privi- 
lege of laying her head in the grave. 
I often visit the spot, and con over 
the name engraved on ber simple 
tomb. Nor can the time be far dis- 
tant when my ashes shall be laid 
beside hers, and our spirits meet 
again in another world to part no 
more, 
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MODERN GERMAN SCHOOL OF IRONY. 


We have at different times given 
such specimens of the various litera- 
tures of several of the nations of Eu- 
rope, as might enable our readers to 
form some idea of a few of the va- 
rieties of national genius. This course 
of specimen exhibition, to wit, Hore 
Germanicae, Hispanicae, &c. &c., has 
of late been interrupted by the pres- 
sure of political interests and dan- 
gers, which have left us little leisure, 
space, or thought for topics merely 
literary. Nevertheless, it may not 
be amiss occasionally to recur to such 
lighter subjects as an indispensable 
relief to the mental dejection pro- 
duced by the present deep, anxious, 
and engrossing cares for the future, 
but the very immediate future pros- 
pects, and, we may say existence, of 
our native land. Nor, in so doing, 
can we be said to seek relief in fri- 
volous amusements or idle specula- 
tions. In fact so much of national 
idiosyncrasy is discoverable in na- 
tional literature, that we incline to 
think a philosophical investigation 
of the popular works of every coun- 
try, with which he is connected or 
concerned, would not be found an 
unprofitable branch of study to the 
embryo politician. 

Upon this present occasion of re- 
suming our interrupted and once 
favourite lucubrations, we propose 
to speak of the modern German 

‘School of Irony. Does the reader 
think irony incapable of being split 
into schools, as a thing in itself, one 
and indivisible? If he does, let him 
hold that thought at least in abey- 
ance, until, he shall have read some- 
thing of modern German irony ; and 
then pronounce. 

And first, to speak of the genius of 
which irony is a species, namely, 
wit. There is scarcely any thing in 
which different nations so strikingly 
differ from each other, as their wit, 
nothing in which they can so little 
understand or sympathise with each 
other. Passion, although it may 
vary in form, may even be partially 
modified by diversity of opinions, 
habits, and manners, is essentially 
every where the same; and its lan- 
guage, whether Greek, Arabic, Norse, 
German, Spanisb, or Hindostanee, is 


easily rendered by every other na. 
tion into its own vernacular idiom, 
and is, in short, nearly, if not quite 
as touching, as in the original form 
of speech. Not so with wit, still less 
with humour. Here the essence 
itself, the very spirit is modified by 
national character. France disdains 
Italian buffoonery as absurd; Ger. 
many yawns over French persiflage 
as cold and vapid; and as to Ger. 
man irony. .. . But German irony, 
besides being the especial subject of 
this disquisition, is something too 
peculiar, too idiosyncratic, too hy- 
per-German, to be incidentally in- 
troduced at the end of a long para- 
graph. 

In the first place, modern German 
irony is fanciful and fantastical to a 
degree of extravagance, which Eng- 
lish wits and witlings—who having 
the fear of Reviewers before their 
eyes, are thereby sobered and fet- 
tered to boot—can scarcely con- 
ceive; and which if they could, they 
might possibly think better adapted 
to such poems as Oberon, than to 
judicious, judgmatical satire. In 
the second place, modern German 
irony is cynically reckless of all the 
restraints of decorum or of de- 
cency, of all respects human or di- 
vine; and unites the grossness of 
Swift,to the licentiousness of Sterne. 
And, in the third place, with this 
frequent coarseness, obscenity, con- 
tempt of morality, and not unfre- 
quently blasphemy, modern German 
irony combines and commingles the 
deepest, softest pathos, the most im- 
passioned and often sublime enthu- 
siasm. 

Does the produce of these hetero- 
geneous materials resemble our own 
national beverage, our as contradic- 
torily concocted punch? We doubt 
such a comparison would please 
neither the admirers nor the con- 
temners of the school of irony in 
question. To English taste, the in- 
tellectual dissonances do not blend 
into one compound whole that bears 
any affinity to our delicious punch, 
or produce any of its exhilarating 
effects. To German admirers, the 
very suggestion of similitude would 
seem degradingly sensual and vulgar. 
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Dost thou wonder, courteous 
reader? Alas! that shows that we 
have as yet conveyed to thee no 
adequate conception of this mo- 
dern German irony, and still less of 
German estimate of its dignity. The 
extraordinary opinions which the 
masters of this school, and of course 
their pupils and admirers, entertain 
of the super- excellence of irony, that 
is to say, of their own imagination, 
and, if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression, impassioned irony, might 
perhaps be sufficiently deduced 
from the simple statement, that they 
consider it, meaning irony, as an in- 
dispensably essential ingredient in 
all that is romantic or tragic in na- 
ture, all that is noble and exalted in 
humanity ; nay, they hold it to be 
an essential part even of religion, or 
at least of Christianity, and, we sus- 
pect, one, if not the main cause, of 
the superiority of Christianity over 
classical heathenism. But as we 
poor, dull, matter-of-fact islanders 
often experience no small difficulty 
in comprehending the subtilly re- 
fining metaphysical views of Ger- 
mans, whether upon this or other 
topics, it may be well, instead of 
offering explanations of our own, to 
translate some of the opinions upon 
irony enunciated by the writers in 
question. 

Borne, of whom more hereafter, 
speaks indeed of wit with some de- 
gree of moderation. He says— 

“ 1 know not how high the aesthe- 
tical* law books rank;wit ; but with- 
out wit, the greatest poet cannot 
work upon mankind. He can only 
influence contemporary men, and 
dies with them. . Without wit, a 
man has no heart to guess the sor- 
rows of his brethren, no courage to 
fight for them. Wit is the arm with 
which the beggar clasps the rich 
man to his bosom, with which the 
little conquer the great. It is the 
grappling iron that catches and se- 
cures hostile vessels. It is the fear- 
less advocate of Justice and Faith, 
beholding God, when others as yet 
suspect not his existence. Wit is 
the democratic principle in the em- 
pire of mind; the tribune of the 
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people, who, even when the king 
commands, says, ‘I will not!’ * * * 
The understanding wears out with 
use—wit retains its power for ever.” 

This might be thought sufficient ; 
but a far more exalted idea of the 
dignity of wit is expressed by an 
other of these authors, whose opi- 
nions have recently appeared ia 
print, J. Jacoby;+ we quote his 
words with the more satisfaction, 
that we esteem him amongst the 
least objectionable of his class, inas- 
much as he is free from obscenity, 
although we doubt that British 
scrupulosity may be shocked, as we 
must confess ourselves, with his— 
shall we say blasphemy or strange 
levity ?—upon religious subjects. 
He is clearly no infidel. In a com- 
parison between Classicism and 
Romanticism, he says of the terms 
of Classical Mythology :— 

“ Majestic is Heaven, the earth 
alluring. * * * Every where is pas- 
sion, is enjoyment. 

. * * * 

“From the distant region of Gol- 
gotha the first sunbeam breaks daz- 
zlingly forth, scaring away the night. 
The Deity: stars have faded, the beau- 
tiful forms have vanished, and day 
has risen. 

“And what day first greets-—— 
that is the Cross of Christ! 

‘* God is become man! Not the 
glowing, Hellenically-enjoying, sen- 
sual man, but the preaching, Chris- 
tianity-loving, suffering man, Sin 
was not in the world; neither with- 
out sin were repentance, contrition, 
lifting up of the heart, and atone- 
ment here. God brought down sin, 
for men crucified him. 

“ And thus arose the sinful modern 
world; thus it became day. 

“Tn this day we live, but with it 
and the earth we do not enjoy our- 
selves. For all is leathern, prosaic, 
and stained. We aspire to Heaven, 
and strive to obtain it upon earth. 
* « * * Therefore in the same de- 
gree that the Art of the Ancients 
was the securing of the extant, the 
attained, or — in the divinity, 
the satisfaction of enjoyment, in the 
same degree is our Art, a yearning 





tions, by J. Jacoby), 2 vols. Svo, 1833. 


* The philosophy of taste is, in modern German, denominated Aesthetics. 
+ Bilder und Zustande aus Berlin, von J. Jacoby (Berlin, Pictures and Condi- 
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sigh for the unattainable hereafter, 
or an ironical transformation of the 
unsatisfied soul. And therefore take 
it not amiss, if, in the modern land- 
scape, beside the Cross of Christ, 
I present Irony, and the buffoon 
Humour, tearing his own breast, that 
the blood may spout out in amusing 
water-works. When Christ took 
Heaven from the earth, presenting 
the latter as a mere point of passage, 
and with this doctrine inspired a 
sense of the nothingness of all earthly 
things, he, at the same time, ingrafted 
on our soul raillery of their casual, 
their transitory nature. Therefore, 
is Irony holy and Christian?” 

Having thus given, or endeavoured 
to give, in this whimsical passage, 
some general notion of the German 
school of irony, as existing at this 

resent time, we must need speak of 
ts origin and history, of its extraor- 
dinary, its most German founder, 
and his extravagantly caricatured dis- 
ciples or followers, and must then 
try whether it be possible further to 
illustrate our positions by extracts, 
by translating that which is essen- 
tially and necessarily least trans- 
latable. 

The founder of this school is, t 
our minds, indisputably, Johann Paul 
Friedrich Richter, better known un- 
der the Frenchified pun of his 
first two Christian names, Jean Paul, 
which he himself prefixed to his 
earlier works, before French con- 
quest had converted the German 
Gallo-mania into a Gallo-phobia. The 
best German critics will, we fear, 
quarrel with us for thus connecting 
their idolized “ Genial German Hu- 
morist,” as they term him, with the 
extravagant and destructive humor- 
ists of this day ; but we must write 
according to our own strong per- 
suasion, and we shall endeavour, ere 
laying down the pen, to reconcile 
this persuasion of ours to their dis- 
criminating opinicn. 

Jean Paul has been compared to 
Sterne, and undoubtedly many points 
of similitude may be found between 
them ; but Jean Paul is too thorough- 
ly, innately, and exclusively Ger- 
man, really to resemble any writer of 
any other country ; and, in fact, he is 
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too genuinely original to be like any 
one but himself. Siill, por a 
i 


comparison with an author familiarly 
known, may be the readiest way of 
describing the German to the Eng- 
lish reader. 

Richter then resembles Sterne in 
the unbounded liberty, or license 
rather, in which he indulges a vaga- 
bond imagination,—in his reckless 
commingling of wit and humour, 
whether droll, indecent, or satirical, 
with the pathetic,—in the wanton 
abruptness of his transitions—in the 
prodigious abundance of knowledge, 
introduced every where and any- 
how. On the other hand, in the super- 
abundant affluence of his image- 
ry, illustrative, metaphorical, witty, 
fantastical, metaphysical, political, 
philosophical, poetical, and cynical, 
he leavesSterne far behind, as he does 
likewise in his deep enthusiasm, his 
soaring sublimity, and his hyper- 
idiosyncrasy ; while to us he appears 
to fall as short of him in touches of 
nature, of simple pathos, of perfect 
goodness, as also in irresistible comi- 
cality. We must not omit to say 
that Jean Paul is far less indecent, 
is less affected, and has more raci- 
ness than our countryman. He is 
esteemed by Germans their first 
genially and nationally humorous 
writer. 

J. P. F. Richter was born in the 
year 1763, and began his career as 
an author at the age of twenty. He 
has produced philosophical and poli- 
tical works of considerable merit ; 
but it is not upon them that his cele- 
brity chiefly rests. It is as a humorist 
that he ranks amongst those who have 
been the pride of German genius, 
and this title he acquired by his nu- 
merous (some eighteen or twenty, we 
believe) novels; if, for want of a 
better, we must give that name to 
productions in which the story is 
sometimes absurd, and sometimes, 


‘to borrow Milton’s daring figure, 


none; always a mere vehicle or re- 
ceptacle for the harvest of thought, 

assion, whim, satire,and knowledge, 
just then ripening in the author's 
mind, and needing to be reaped and 
used. Perhaps we might better call 
these works pseudo-biographies,* for 













© A title not to be confounded with the psuedo-autobiographies, now pouring from 
the French press ; these last being works of ‘deception, Jean Paul’s only of fiction. 
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he almost always professes to write 
of real people, and in the Hesperus 
(one of his best) even to record the 
events as they are happening, and to 
have no more idea than the reader 
how the difficulties and entangle- 
ments will unfold themselves. We 
will now assay to afford the reader 
means of judging for himself of this 
author’s peculiar talent and man- 
ner. Of course, from what has 
been already said, it is evident that 
to offer an analysis of any one book, 
would, besides being a most odious 
task to writer and reader, ill an- 
swer this end; we must, therefore, 
merely select a few of the most 
translatable passages, some sublime, 
some droll. And, perhaps, it will 
be best to begin by giving some idea 
of his own views of humour. 

In one of his philosophical works, 
the Vorschule der Aesthetik, or Ele- 
mentary School of Aesthetics, he de- 
scribes humour as the adaptation of 
the finite to the infinite, of the under- 
standing to the ideal; but as this 
may possibly not seem perfectly 
intelligible to mere English readers, 
although the German Encyclope- 
dia, entitled Conversations Lezicon, 
esteems it singularly clear and in- 
forming, we will try to elucidate 
Jean Paul’s views of the corelation 
between enthusiasm and wit, by 
translating part of an improviso- 
strain, sung by Dian, a Greek artist, 
one of his favourite characters in the 
Titan. And let not us be suspected 
of a practice which we so cordially 
reprobate, as the turning poetry into 
prose; we have only prose from 
which to translate, Jean Paul having 
given only a prose version, although 
we should have thought that his own 
marvellous metrical invention of the 
streck.vers, Anglice, stretc verse, 
being a line containing any imagi- 
nable number of feet, from a dozen 
to, for ought we know, as many hun- 
dreds,—must have afforded him 
prodigious facilities in versification. 
This extract will further illustrate 
the author’s mode of treating his per- 
sonages as real men and women. 

** In Apollo awoke anew his former 
love for pastoral scenes, and for his 
lost, his shrouded Daphne. He left 
Heaven to seek both. Jupiter gave 






him Momus as a companion, to drive 
him back by showing him the hate- 
ful on earth. A beautiful smilin 
youth, Apollopassed over the islands, 
through ruins of temples, through 
eternal blossomings, before divine 
pictures of an unknown, majestic 
virgin, with a child, before new tones, 
over what seemed the magic circle 
of anew earth. Vainly did Momus 
show him monks and pirates, his own 
temple prematurely overthrown, and 
mockingly let him mistake mile- 
stones for broken pillars of temples. 
The god looked up to the cold 
Olympus, and down upon this warm 
earth (in Italy), he looked at this 
great golden sun, at these clear blue 
nights, these ever blooming exhala- 
tions, these cypress, myrtle, and 
laurel groves, and said, ‘ Here is 
Elysium, not in the world beneath, 
noton Olympus!’ Then did Momus 
give him a laurel sprig from Vir- 
gil’s grave,* and say, ‘ That is thy 
Daphne!’” 

We must now select a few spe- 
cimens of Jean Paul’s enthusiasm 
and drollery ; and we begin with the 
former, because we think it may help 
to give effect to the more untrans- 
latable humour. The following ex- 
tract is from the. Zitan, and relates 
to the feelings of the boy Hero, when 
about to receive the communion for 
the first time. 

“ But ere I take him into the 
church, let us accompany him up 
into the church tower. Can any 
thing be more intoxicating than 
when, on a fine Sunday, as soon as 
the heavy sun swam alone in the 
wide heavens, he ascended the bel- 
fry, and, covered by the rearing sur- 
ges of the peal, gazed in loneliness 
on the earth beneath him? If then 
the tempest of sound drove all into 
confusion,—if the jewel-flashes of 
the pond, and the flowery pleasure- 
camp of the dancing spring, and the 
red castles along the white road, and 
the sauntering church-goers scatter- 
ed amidst the dark-green growing 
corn, and the stream girdling rich 
meadows, and the blue distant hills, 
those smoking altars of the mornin 
sacrifice, and the whole outsprea 
splendour of visibility dawning upon 
him, overfilled his mind, making all 





* Foot note in the original.— Dian was no admirer of Virgil.” 
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seem the dim landscape of a dream, 
—oh! then unfolded his internal 
colosseum, full of the godlike 
forms of the intellectual antique, 
and the torch-light of fantasy glit- 
tered over them* like a playing, 
wandering, magical life; and, 
amongst the gods, he saw a friend 
and a beloved maiden (both imagi- 
nary ) repesing. and he glowed and 
trembled. Then the bells rang fear- 
fully, deafeningly. He retreated 
from the bright spring into the dark 
tower; he fixed his eye upon the 
vacant blue night before him, into 
which the distant earth sent up no- 
thing except occasionally a blown- 
away butterfly, a cruising swallow, 
ora hovering pigeon. The blue veil 
of ether + fluttered in a thousand 
folds over the distant shrouded gods. 
Oh! then the deceived, the desert- 
ed, feeling heart could not but ex- 
claim, ‘ Ah! where, where, in 
houndless space and brief life, shall 
I find the souls whom I eternally 
and so deeply love?’ Thou dear 
youth, what requires a longer, a 
more painful search than a heart? 
If man stands beside the sea, and 
upon mountains, and before pyra- 
mids and ruins, and before calamity, 
and exalts himself, it is to Friendship 
that he stretches out his arms; and 
if music, and the morn, and spring, 
and joy’s tears softly touch him, 
then his heart melts, and he longs 
for love. He who has never sought 
fur both is a thousand times poorer 
than he who has lost both.” 

We will now seek a humorous 
extractable passage, and the first that 
presents itself is of a mixed charac- 
ter. 
“The vulgar look upon all un- 
common minds as wicked, just as 
they take extraordinary petrifactions 
fur limbs of the devil. * * * * But 
iu every noble heart burns an eternal 
thirst for a nobler, in every lovely 
heart for a lovelier. Such a heart de- 
sires to see its ideal in external cor- 
poreal presence, with an ethereali- 
zed or assumed body, thus the more 
easily to acquire that ideal, because 
the exalted man ripens only in the 
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influence of an exalted man, as the 
diamond is Fay wee by a diamond. 


If, on the other hand, a /iteralaster,t 
a provincialist, a news-carrier, or 
newspaper writer, chances to see 
and conceive a passion for a great 
head, as he might for an abortion 
with three heads,—or a Pope with 
as many caps,—or a stuffed shark,— 
or a speaking or a churning ma- 
chine,—he is impassioned, not be- 
cause he is excited and impelled by 
such a glowing, inspiring, ideal of 
— meno, popes, sharks, three- 

eaded monsters, or churns, as stirs 
up his inward spirit, but because 
the thought, ‘I should like to know 
what the chap looks like,’ occurs to 
him in the morning, together with a 
desire to display his knowledge over 
a glass of beer in the evening.” 

We must preface the next extract 
by entreating the reader to recollect 
the opinion enunciated by this 
school upon the holy and especially 
Christian nature of irony, in order 
somewhat to temper their repug- 
nance to the familiar introduction of 
sacred names. Scheppe, a favourite 
character in the Zitan, who seems to 
be intended as a representative of 
the author, satirically eulogizing 
German active industry, says,— 

“* Even our statues are no lazy 
citizens, no idlers, but all drive some 
useful trade. Such as are carya- 
tides support houses, such as are 
angels hold fonts, and the heathen 
water gods labour in our fountains, 
filling the pails of our servant girls. 
* * * * The little that I have just 
advanced in behalf of German dili- 
gent usefulness seems to have pro- 
voked contradiction; but the tiny 
laurel wreath with which I have 
crowned the members of the holy 
Roman empire does not hide their 
baldness from me. Often have I 
lauded Socrates and Jesus Christ 
for not having chosen Hamburgb, 
Vienna, or even a Brandenburgh 
town, as the scene of their gratui- 
tous teaching, and street-wandering 
with their philanthropists. In any of 
these they would have been asked, 
on the part of the magistracy, whether 








* * An allusion to the torches, in the light of which the Colosseum and antiques, 
and the glacieres, which are both, are seen to shine more magically.” 


+ ‘* As the Queen of Heaven is always blue-veiled by the ancients.” 


" $ Imitated from poetaster. There is no translating these self-called genial Ger- 
man geniuses witbout coining new words. 
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they could not work; and if domi- 
ciliated at Webzlar with families, 
would surely have been mulcted in 
neglect-money.* As to poetry, an 
imperial citizen” (i. e. a citizen of 
the now, alas! annibilated free im- 
perial towns ) “ thinks little of an ode 
unless addressed to himself. He 
dislikes the encroachments of poetic 
license upon imperial chartered li- 
berties ; he who in ali things pro- 
ceeds orderly, composedly, consi- 
derately, according to Saxon law, + 
must needs be disturbed and annoy- 
ed by poetic flights. How should 
he not? The®worthy imperial ci- 
tizen, when he means to weep, 
fastens a napkin under his chin, 
that his tears may not spot his satin 
waistcoat; and should a few fall 
upon a letter of condolence, dries 
them off as carefully as any darker 
blot! What wonder if, like the 
gamekeeper, he knows no fairer 
tlower than that at the stag’s rump,{ 
if the poetical, like the botanical 
violet, affect him emetically ?” § 

We feel tempted to add one other 
specimen of Jean Paul’s irony, ere 
we turn to the more irksome exhi- 
bition of his living caricaturists, ra- 
ther than imitators. It is from his 
Hesrerus, to us more pleasing 
than those previously given, and 
equally, though differently, charac- 
teristic. 

“1 may suppose that organists, if 
not my readers in genera), know why 
dissonances peculiarly belong to 
Choris—consonances are endurable 
only in the tuning of instruments. 
Dissonances, according to Euler and 
Sulzer, are proportions between 
notes expressed by very high num- 
bers; they offend us, therefore, not 
from any misproportion, but from 
our inability to perceive the propor- 
tion with the requisite quickness. 
To superior intellects, the direct re- 
lations of our harmonies would ap- 
pear too slight and unisonous, whilst 
our dissonances, not being beyond 
their pe must be merely 
agreeably stimulating. Now, as di- 
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vine service is performed rather in 
honour of the Supreme Being than 
for the use of men, church music 
should be composed with a view to 
higher natures, that is to say, of dis- 
sonances. Whatever is most hor- 
tible to human ears, may be consi- 
dered as best adapted to a temple.” 

We now turn from Jean Paul to 
those who, we imagine, flatter them- 
selves most idly that they have in- 
herited his mantle. Alas! They 
have inherited and improved upon 
his faults; but, of his playful fancy, 
brilliant wit, rich imagination, and 
boundless erudition, little indeed has 
fallen to their share, as, with respect 
to the latter qualities, the reader 
may judge, when we state that they 
disdain Goéthe, Schiller, that Borne 
disclaims all knowledge of the poets, 
Schiller’s contemporaries, and that 
Heine calls Dante a Guelph, instead 
of a Ghibeline. But if we have writ- 
ten the preceding remarks from a 
wish to introduce to the English pub- 
lic an author so peculiar and so un- 
known as Jean Paul, we must go on 
chiefly to show the excess of absur- 
dity with which passion and preju- 
dice can stamp the copyists of an ad- 
mirable, if not a delightful original. 

How numerous this Jean Paul 
school may be at the present day, 
we pretend not to know, since, to 
acquire an accurate knowledge of 
all the living authors of Germany, the 
titles of whose forthcoming works 
annually fill some seven or eight 
hundred octavo pages in the spring 
and autumn Leipzig catalogues, is 
an emprize beyond the powers of 
an ordinary man who wishes to re- 
serve some such little spare time 
for the common avocations of life,” 
as eating, drinking, sleeping, and 
shaking hands at least with his in- 
timate friends. But with three 
of the living disciples of this school 
we are acquainted, and of these we 
now propose to say a few words. 
They are L. Borne, H. Heine, and 
J. Jacoby. 

The first of the three, Borne, we 





* The name of the quantum of salary withheld from tribunal assessors who have 


not worked, i. e. attended, sufficiently. 


+ Saxon law gives three days upon six weeks in fixing the time within which any 


thing is to be done. 


+ In German hunting language the stag’s tail is called a flower. 


§ The ipecacuanha plant is of the violet family. , 
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probably should not of our own mero 
motu have placed in this school; for 
although as cynical ia his irony as 
need to be, he has nothing of the in- 
termixture of pathos and sublimity, 
or even would-be sublimity, which 
we deem its peculiar characteristic. 
But, as admirers and censurers, 
friends and foes, alike invariably 
speak of Bérne and Heine conjoint- 
ly, it is not for us, foreign critics, to 
sever these moral Siamese twins. 
Nor, indeed, do we wish to exclude 
Borne, since, if less astoundingly 
heterogeneous in talent than his 
schoolfellows, he is sufficiently re- 
markable to have induced us to la- 
bour through many of his dozen vo- 
lumes,* and we wish to afford our 
readers the benefit of our toils. 

We apprehend the main cause of 
this constant uniting of Bérne and 
Heine to be that they are the two 
most hyper-ultra revolutionists of all 
existing liberals. They seem to 
consider rebellion and revolution 
not as fearful means to an important 
and desirable end, but as things in 
themselves delightful and desirable. 
Borne is actually intoxicated with 
joy, whenever he conceives a vague 
hope that, somewhere or other, 
kings, princes, and nobles are likely 
to be butchered. In Bérne, how- 
ever, this insane demagogy is certain- 
ly not justifiable, but yet explicable 
from one of the circumstances that 
help to render him remarkable. 

Borne is by birth and education a 
Jew; the son of Jacob Baruch, a 
Jew banker of Frankfort. He was 
bred a physician, but disliked his 
profession ; and when Napoleon’s 
French laws gave to the children of 
Israel civil and political equality 
with their Christian fellow-citizens, 
he obtained a situation in the police 
department of his native city. The 
general restoration of 1814 was to 
the German Jews the restoration of 
slavery. At Frankfort, especially, 
they appear.to have been and to be 
subject to absurdly tyrannical op- 
pression ; as, for instance, a prohi- 
bition to contract annually more than 


_ acertain number of marriages, say 


12 or 15, lest they should increase 
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too fast. Hence, when Christian 
Frankfort recovered her liberty and 
independence, our Jew became 
again incapable of holding municipal 
office. He lost his place, became the 
editor of a newspaper anda virulent 
liberalist, underwent some persécu- 
tion from the Frankfort magistracy, 
and has long spent most of his time 
in Paris, that he may rail in safety 
against the feudal and monarchical 
institutions of Germany, and against 
the tameness of her middleand lower 
orders. In 1817 he professed him- 
self a Christian; and, upon the oc. 
casion of his baptism, changed, by 
what right we know not, his family 
name of Baruch for that of Borne. 

The most important of Baruch 
Bérne’s writings are his Jast four vo- 
lumes of Letters from Paris, and 
Communications from the region of 
the Science of Lands and Nations; 
which, being translated, means sim- 
ply more letters from Paris. From 
them we shall select a few speci- 
mens of the renegade Jew’s liberal- 
ism, as also of his wit and irony, his 
estimate of which latter qnalities we 
have already given from one of his 
earlier volumes. From such abun- 
dance selection is difficult; but we 
take the following passage, which, 
indeed, is sweetly illustrative of udtra 
liberalism, chiefly on account of the 
author’s subsequent astonishment at 
the captiousness which could cavil 
at so mere a jest. Early in the Bel- 
gian Revolution he writes :— 

“ The question is, to whom does 
Belgium or any country belong? 
Does it belong to the people or to 
the prince? The Belgians may be 
unjust towards their king —I myself 
could never quite see what they had 
to complain of—but every one is 
master in his own house, and a king 
who cannot be endured, were it only 
en account of the shape of his nose, it 
is very proper to turn out of doors. 
* * That is the simplest thing in the 
world. People still make too much 
ceremony with kings. A term of four 
weeks + should be set them, within 
which they must introduce a better 
government, or—away with them.” 

These liberal opinions appear:to 





Offenburg, 1833 . 
t Not a Saxon term, it seema, - 


* Gesummette Schriften Von Ludwig Bérne, 12 yols. 12mo, -Hamburgh, 1829; 
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have been disapproved in Germany, 
whereupon, some twelve months 
later, he exclaims :— 

“ Patience, heavenly patience ! 
What am I te do with people who 
seriously believe that I have advised 
all nations to turn off any king whose 
nose may displease them? How 
should I defend myself from such 
charges before German judges? If 
I should say, ‘ My Lords, you are 
not to take things so very literally’— 
perhaps they would believe me, but 
what of that? They would tell me 
that I ought to consider that the great 
body of my readers were uncultivat- 
ed men, who take words as they find 
them.” 

Upon the breaking out of the Pol- 
ish insurrection, he says— 

“ What will be the lot of these poor 
Poles? Will they be able to stand ? 
I doubt it; but all’s one. Their 
blood will not be wasted—And our 
poor devils of Germans! They are 
the candle-snuffers, in the World- 
Theatre. Neither actors nor au- 
dience; they but trim the lamps, and 
stink horridly of oil.” 

Upon occasion of the insurrec- 
tion against Notre Dame, and the 
destruction of the Archiepiscopal 
Palace, he observes— 

“Yesterday, whilst I, like a child, 
was amusing myself with the mum- 
meries on the Boulevards (it was 
carnival time), the people destroyed 
the churches, threw down the lilied- 
crosses, and devastated the arch- 
bishop’s palace. All this I might 
have seen were I not a bird of ill- 
luck. * * * The archbishop’s fur- 
niture and books swam down the 
Seine. * * © A rigid and just 
popular judgment. Some of my ac- 
quaintance, luckier than I, were 
in the throng, and have repeated to 
me expressions of the people. What 
sound, manly sense! In truth, our 
statesmen, Messrs Sebastiani, Guizot, 
and even Talleyrand, might go to 
school to them. And yet this people 
is every where disdained: the ma- 
jority of a nation, whose hearts 
are uncorrupted by wealth as are 
their heads by knowledge, is dis- 
dained!” 

This, assuredly, is all absurd and 
hyper-ultra liberal enough. But can 
we not find some more laughable 
wit? There are two difficulties in 
the way, gentle reader. The one, 
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that fun is not the characteristic of 
Bérne’s wit,—the other, that, al- 
though all these letters are addressed 
to a lady-friend, the jests are occa- 
sionally not such as Maga would be 
fond to sully her pages with; ob- 
jectionable, however, rather as filthy, 
than as licentious. Here is one de- 
centish joke, apropos of the idea 
that the monarchs of Europe pro- 
posed to invade, conquer, and divide 
France. 

“ Every day I am assured from 
Germany that the intention is to cut 
up France like a pdié ; King Philippe 
himself is to have a slice, and the 
old Bourbons the dish with the crust. 
To her the most delicious touch of 
naiveté in all this is, not that they 
believe they can accomplish it, but 
that they believe it would be of any 
use to them if accomplished. Chil- 
dren are made to believe that chil- 
dren, as are princes, that revolutions, 
are found in the will. (We thought 
they came from the parsley bed.) 
Now, these princes fancy that they 
have only to fill up the will, and 
there an end. Who shall give me pa- 
tience to argue with fools? I must 
become a fool myself. France has, 
for the last forty years, been the 
crater of Europe. If it once cease 
to vomit fire, once cease to smoke, 
then woe to these dabblers in the 
business of Nature! Then not a 
throne upon earth is secure for a 
single night. They tremble if afew 
Frenchmen, with liberal speeches in 
their carpet bags, travel through 
Germany; and ery out, in agony, 
Propaganda! Propaganda! and yet 
they would incorporate whole pieces 
of France, full of Frenchmen, with 
their own old dominions. They 
think, with their old threadbare state 
arts, their jugglers’ tricks that cannot 
now take in a child, to tame these 
new subjects.” 

We cannot quote all Bérne’s 
schemes and arguments for abo- 
lishing hereditary rights of all 
kinds, for transferring all adminis- 
trative power from the educated to 
the uneducated classes of society; 
his joy at the boys whipping their 
elders, especially their schoolmas- 
ters, &c. &c. &c.; and perhaps the 
reader may not set much store by 
Bérne’s information that the kings 
and aristocrats of Europe poisoned 
the liberal Canning va the liberal 
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Earl Grey; indeed the latter fact 
would be more valuable were we 
told how his Lordship managed to 
survive, whether by the use of the 
stomach pump, or the more natural 
senile vigour of seventy years of life. 
We will therefore take our leave of 
this most liberal of Jews, after we 
shall have presented our readers 
with a fragment of a discourse, 
which he avers he would, if he 
could, have addressed to the rabble 
who had destroyed a customhouse 
in Hesse, in order to persuade them 
to pay the customs quietly. 

“ You may perhaps ask, why 
should our most gracious sovereign, 
who is so rich, take their few pence 
from his poor devils of subjects? 
Why must we now pay thirty 
kreuzers (about fifteen pence) for a 
pound of sugar, which, a week ago, 
cost only eighteen? There, again, 
you would prove yourselves to be 
calves. Does the most gracious 
father of the country keep your 
money for himself? Do not think it. 
He needs it not; he has more than 
enough. But with your money he 
has to maintain the descendants of 
these feudal robber-knights who, 
like their forefathers, do not work, 
do not earn any thing, but live as 
idle hangers-on at his court, and for 
whom you must of course provide, 
as they are not now allowed to 
plunder you.” (He had before ex- 
plained the origin of customs in pur- 
chasing exemption from baronial 
plunder.) “Nor is it only for this 
robber brood that our most gracious 
are wants your money—he has 

esides his many soldiers to pay; 
and now do not be such asses as to 
ask me, what does he want with so 
many soldiers? You yourselves saw 
last Friday what use he has for them. 
If he had had no soldiers, what could 
he have done when you stormed the 
custom-house? Now, you will per- 
haps say, but had there been no 
custom-house we should have been 
quiet. If we are quiet he wants no 
soldiers; if he has no soldiers he 
does not want our money; and if 
he does not want our money there 
had been no custom-house. There 
is some sense in what you say, and 
I see that you are not so stupid as 
you look. But, my dear children, 
it is not against you only that he 
wants soldiers,” 
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But an AA a suddenly 
falls uponus, that, by translating this 
admirable harangue against taxes in 
general, we may supply arguments to 
some of our own demagogues, who, 
their education not having been quite 
as liberal as their principles, might 
not so easily gather them from the 
original. We forbear, therefore, to 
explain the prince’s other uses for 
his soldiers, and turn from Borne to 
Heine. 

Heinrich Heine is a man in the 
very vigour of life, a Prussian sub- 
ject, and born at Dusseldorf, now 
part and parcel of Prussia, in the 
year 1797; and in him we find all 
the most distinctive characters of 
the modern German school of irony. 
Playful, often extravagantly playful 
fancy, passionate enthusiasm, and 
deep feeling—all, however, of a 
quality very inferior to Jean Paul's 
— combined with a wild wit, al- 
most as much surpassing Bérne’s 
in reckless cynicism as it falls short 
of their great prototype’s in brillian- 
cy and raciness. Heine is likewise 
a poet, but his poetry somewhat per- 
plexes us, inasmuch as it is in gene- 
ral light, and perfectly simple, with 
little of the strong passion or ima- 
ginative richness we should have 
expected from his muse. He is as 
ardent a votary of liberty, after the 
Parisian fashion, as Borne, than 
whom he is, in many respects, a 
more agreeable, but a far more ob- 
jectionable and dangerous writer. 

It is not an easy task to select cha- 
racteristic specimens of Heine’s wit, 
such aS we can present to our 
readers satisfactorily to ourselves, 
since we are entirely indisposed 
to nauseate them with pictures of 
the effects, mental and physical, 
of intemperance, or of the cholic, to 
offend them with descriptions of the 
author’s intercourse with unfortunate 
females—whom he, however, by no 
means considers in that light—or to 
shock them with downright blasphe- 
my. His nobler passages are easier, 
with a specimen of which we begin, 
and, as in the case of Borne, shall 
take our extracts from works rela- 
tive to France, possessing a double 
interest. His last work is called the 
Salon, and begins with a critique of 
the French pictures exhibited in 
1831. His admiration for the living 
French painters ig very great; with 
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this we have indeed no concern, 
but shall, nevertheless, extract some 
of the reflections to which the sub- 


jects of the historical pictures give 


birth. The following, upon a pic- 
ture of Camille Desmoulins, by Ho- 
race Vernet, will show Heine’s le- 
pient estimate of the early horrors 
of the first French Revolution. 

“Poor Camille! Thy courage 
soared not higher than that bench 
upon Which thou art climbing to ha- 
rangue the mob, and there looked 
back! * * * ~~ Poor fellow ! 
Those were the merry days of li- 
berty, when you sprang upon the 
bench, broke the windows of des- 
potism, and cut @ Ja lanterne jests; 
afterwards the sport grew troublous, 
you heard fearful sounds beside 
you, behind you; the ghosts of the 
Gironde called upon you from the 
realm of shades, and you looked 
back. * * * * In this same picture 
appears Robespierre, and striking us 
by his careful toilet and affected 
mien. In fact, his exterior was al- 
ways neat and polished as the axe 
of the guillotine; but his interior 
likewise, his heart, was disinte- 
tested, incorruptible, and consistent 
as the axe of the guillotine. Yet 
this inexorable rigour was not in- 
sensibility, but virtue, like the vir- 
tue of Junius Brutus, which our 
heart condemns, and our reason 
shudderingly admires. Robespierre 
was especially attached to Desmou- 
lins, his schoolfellow, whom he sen- 
tenced to death when this fanfaron 
de la liberté (bully of liberty) preach- 
ed unseasonable moderation, and 
cherished politically dangerous weak- 
nesses! ” 

A picture of Cromwell gazing at 
the corse of Charles L, by Delaroche, 
gives rise to reflections which we 
have more satisfaction in extracting, 
as the first passage seems to us to 
show how poesy can often counteract 
Jacobinism. 

“There lies the splendour of roy- 
alty, once the flower of humanity, 
miserably bleeding away. England’s 
life has since been pale and grey, 
enhorrored poesy fled the land she 
had previously adorned with her 
gayest colours. * * * King Charles 
Jost his crown only with his head. 
He believed in this crown as his ab- 
solute right; he fought for it knight- 
like, boldly, gallantly: he died no- 
VOL, XXXVIII, NO, CCXXXIX, 
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bly and proudly, protesting against 
the legality of his sentence, a ge-~ 
nuine martyr of royalty by the grace 
of God. Poor Louis XVI. merits 
no such fame; his head was already 
unkinged by a Jacobin’s cap; he no 
longer believed in himself; he be- 
lieved firmly in the competence of 
his judges, and only protested his 
innocence. He was vulgarly vir- 
tuous, a good and corpulent father 
of afamily; his death has more of 
the sentimental than the tragic cha- 
racter. A tear therefore for Louis 
Capet, a laurel for Charles Stuart. 
“* * * To compare Cromwell 
and Napoleon would be doing injus- 
tice to both. Napoleon remained 
clear from the worst blood-guilti« 
ness (the execution of the Duke 
d’Enghien was only a murder); but 
Cromwell never sank so low as to 
let himself be anointed emperor by 
a priest, as an apostate son of re- 
volution, to court the crowned cou- 
sinship of the Czsars. The life 
of the one bears the stain of blood, 
that of the other the stain of grease. 
Both deeply felt the secret crime. 
Bonaparte, who might have become 
the Washington of Europe, and only 
became its Napoleon, was never at 
ease in his imperial purple. “ Liberty 
persecuted him like the ghost of a 
slaughtered mother; every where 
he heard her voice; it scared him at 
night from his couch, from the arms 
of his wedded legitimacy. Then was 
he seen to stride hastily through the 
resounding apartments of the Tui- 
leries, storming and raving; and 
when in the morning he appeared, 
pale and exhausted, in the Council- 
chamber, he complained of ideologie, 
and again of ideologie, dangerous zde- 
ologie, whilst Corvisart (Napoleon's 
physician) shook his head.” 
We must now seek a specimen of 
wit. As before observed, there are 
plenty that we cannot extract; of 
those that we can, we think the 
merriment which illustrates the con- 
tempt entertained by Heine, as also 
by Bérne, for the fruits of their 
loudly extolled “ Three glorious 
days” of Paris, though less charac- 
teristic, may be the most instruc- 
tive. Speaking of the opposition to 
Louis Philippe’s projected detached 
forts, with which to control the 
restlessly troublesome capital, he 
says, “* Most of = shopkeepers now 
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held Louis Philippe to be a very 
excellent king, for whom sacrifices 
ought to be made, ay, for whom a 
man is even bound to incur such 
perils as those of the 5th and 6th of 
June, actually risking his life, as one 
of 40,000 national guards, supported 
only by 20,000 troops of the line, 
against several hundreds of republi- 
cans. But they do not think so high- 
ly of his worth, as to deem them- 
selves bound to run the hazard of 
being cannonaded with their families 
from fourteen heights, in case of fu- 
ture more serious tumults. They 
further think that they have, in the 
course of the last fifty years, had 
such experience in all possible re- 
volution, such practice in putting 
down little riots, and submitting at 
once in greater insurrections, that 
upon every occasion they can always 
at once restore order. Even foreign- 
ers, they think, those wealthy fo- 
reigners who spend so much money 
in Paris, must by this time have dis- 
covered that a revolution is perfect- 
ly innoxious to the quiet spectator, 
and is indeed managed with such ad- 
mirable order, so expertly and agree- 
ably, that the sight of a Parisian re- 
volution is one of the most attractive 
amusements for strangers. But were 
Paris surrounded with detached 
forts, the apprehension of finding 
themselves shot some fine morning, 
would drive thence foreigners, pro- 
vincials, and even many domiciliated 
annuitants and fundholders ; in 
which case less sugar, pepper, and 
pommade divine would be sold, house 
rent would fall, in short, trade would 
be ruined.” 

Of Louis Philippe himself Heine 
remarks. ‘‘ Him, whom shortly af- 
ter the July revolution I had seen 
with his old hat and his umbrella, 
how suddenly altered did I see him 
on the 6th of last June, when he 
conquered the Republicans. He 
was no longer the good-humoured, 
sponge-bellied, jolly-faced, national- 
guardsman. His corpulence now 
seemed to enhance his dignity; he 
held his head as high as ever could 
any of his forefathers, and rose in 
solid majesty, every pound a king. 
But when he perceived that his 
crown did not sit quite securely 
upon his head, and that bad weather 
might still come, how quickly did 
he again brush up his old beaver, 
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again sport his old umbrella! How 
citizenlike did he, a few days after. 
wards, at the great review, again 
greet daddy tailor and daddy shoe- 
maker, shaking hands to the right and 
to the left, and not with the hand 
alone, but with eyes, with smiling 
lips, ay, even with his whiskers! 
And yet this smiling, greeting, chat- 
ty, soliciting, good man, had even 
then fourteen detached forts in his 
bosom. 
*® e * * 
As there are so many superfluous 
troops here, the King really should 
place beside every statue in the 
Tuilerie gardens a sentry, who might 
spread an umbrella over the marble 
whenit rains. Then would the Arts 
be, in the most literal sense of the 
word, protected by the umbrella of 
citizen-royalty.” 

We now turn to Jacoby, with 
whom to conclude. Of this writer 
we know nothing more than the Pic- 
tures of Berlin, from which we have 
already quoted an estimate of wit. 
Though very decidedly inferior to 
Heine, his genius is of a similar cha- 
racter. He possesses all the quali- 
ties good and bad, though in a less 
degree, which distinguish that wri- 
ter, and he in agreat measure, might 
we not almost say fully, atones for 
his inferiority by being likewise 
inferior in reckless cynicism, and 
evidently full of patriotic feelings, ill- 
disguised by an attempt to sneer,even 
while oe their value, at all the 
institutions of Prussia, at all the im- 
provements wrought in those insti- 
tutions by the truly paternal and pa- 
triot Prussian monarch, who has in- 
curred so much liberal vituperation 
for hisstep-by-step reforms. Jacoby’s _ 
milder cynicism is still not sufficient- 
ly mild to enable us to extract a 
specimen of it, but it may enable us 
to do that which we have hitherto 
found impossible, viz. to afford our 
readers some idea of its nature, by 
telling in our words, as little unre- 
verently as we can, one of Jacoby’s 
jests upon religious subjects. The 
reader will draw his own conclusions 
from what we do venture, as to the 
character of that which we cannot 
attempt from Bérne and Heine. 

The jest in question is a longish 
paper, in which Jacoby represents 
the Almighty as having, once upon 
atime, in the midst of eternity, felt 
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dull, and at aloss for amusement, 
whereupon the Archangel Gabriel 
suggested the erection of a masque- 
rade world, “to be managed by the 
rogue Satan,” which he thought 
would be the most diverting of all 
possible things to look down upon. 
The idea was approved, its execu- 
tion and Satan’s management are wit- 
tily described, and our earth, with all 
its men and women, is the perfectly 
successful result. 

Shall we close with this? No! 
We will try to soften the pious read- 
er’s horror of Jacoby, by showing 
how, though undoubtedly patriotic, 
he speaks of his countrymen, and at 
their expense, of that nationality of 
literature which we have occasion- 
ally seen good to laud. 

“The object was to have a stage 
for the dramatic offepring of Berlin 
national poetry, and it was forgotten 
that at Berlin there is neither a peo- 
ple nor a poetry, wherefore a Berlin 
national poetry must be a nonen- 
tity.” This jest is more striking in 
German, because a pun, the same 
word signifying national and popu- 
lar. “ Should any one, for the joke’s 
sake, placard the walls of Berlin 
with—* The people is invited to as- 
semble,’ he might indeed collect all 
the idle blackguard boys, and some 
score of vagabond street loungers ; 
but these good folks would assuredly 
demand compensation for having 
submitted to be called the people. 
Were they then asked, ‘ Where is 
your poetry?’ they would probably 
answer, * We left it at the police 
office.’ 

“ But the undertakers of this in- 
stitution (a theatre) went farther; 
they made their sthetihers say, 
‘ Pr’ythee, dear public, do just con- 
sider the North-German genius— 
‘Tis an ironical, daredevil blade, 
that must produce wonders, so it be 
but allowed him to stamp himself 
into substantive formations. We 
Prussians, more especially we Ber- 
liners, are the representatives of 
this North-German genius; and 
therefore patriotism commands us 
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to do our utmost for its glorifica- 
tion. 

“© Bethink ye, Berliners, the ques« 
tion involves all that is dearest to 
man, involves poetry, patriotism, and 
fun! Therefore buy shares! We will 
show Southern Germany what we 
can do. We live in the age of 
ironical intuition, and who should 
mould it more boldly, fantastically, 
vigorously, and plastically, than our« 
selves? Does not irony stare upon 
us out of every window, out of every 
eye? Is not our very town itself an 
ironical blot of ink, spirted perhaps 
from the pen of Aristophanes, and 
lost in the Chark?* And what, we 
ask you, will posterity say, should it 
be recorded that we treated our 
North-German genius with indiffer- 
ence or neglect ?’” 

We now close the numerous vo- 
lumes (about twenty-seven), of the 
character of which we have endea- 
voured, imperfectly we doubt, to 
convey some notion to the English 
reader, and close the later volumes 
with feelings of deep, of almost un- 
mingled regret. Of Jean Paul we 
will here say nothing, save that we 
wish a genius so rich, so universal, 
were more universally enjoyable. 
From his successors we cannot part 
silently. It is not merely that we 
mourn over the perversion, the 
desecration of one of the noblest 
gifts ef God to man, i. e., genius— 
nor is it merely that we loathe this ut- 
ter recklessness of the moral corrup- 
tion which such writings as these 
are calculated to generate amongst 
the young, the inexperienced, the 
unenlightened. We look farther, and 
confess that we consider this hetero- 
geneous intellectual amalgam, this 
voluntary debasement in powerful 
minds, as amongst the most fearful, 
the most portentous, of the signs of 
the times. To say the least, they in- 
dicate an inordinate appetite for 
excitement, differing from that now 
prevalent in France, only according 
to the difference of national charac- 
ter, distinguishing France from Ger- 
many. 





* The province in which Berlin stands, 
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WHITHER ARE WE TENDING ? 


Taat human affairs can never stand 
still, and that there is a continual 
progress from one state of things to 
another, has long been observed by 
the greatest and best of men. But 
the material point of enquiry, in 
every stage of national existence, is, 
What is the tendency of this pro- 
gress? To what will it lead? and 
are mankind likely to be improved 
or injured by the changes which are 
going forward? That is the vital 
question, in which public happiness 
is essentially involved; and it is one 
on which the Movement party hardly 
ever bestow a thought. Satisfied with 
having put things in motion, they 
give themselves no disquiet about 
the ultimate results; and assuming, 
without the slightest hesitation, that 
every alteration must necessarily be 
an improvement, they blindly urge 
on the movement until passions are 
developed which are altogether 
beyond control. The great object 
of enquiry, interesting beyond all 
others at this period to every hu- 
man being, is, To what are all these 
changes tending? Is it to good or 
evil? and is it the part of the pa- 
triot or the philanthropist to do 
‘what lies in his power, whether 
it be much or little, to promote or 
retard the progress ? 

The slightest consideration must 
be sufficient to demonstrate that the 
great object of the numerical majo- 
rity of mankind, in the principal 
towns, both of France and England, 
is to level and destroy the great fea- 
tures of European civilisation—he- 
reditary succession and primogeni- 
ture in landed estates—monarchical 
authority and lineal descent in the 
Crown—a hereditary and indefea- 
sible authority in the nobility—a 
church united to the state, and 
maintained by separated landed es- 
tates of its own—a representative 
body, elected by the most substan- 
tial of the commons—and corpora- 
tions having common property, and 
exclusive privileges and franchises 
of their own. Such are the great 
features of European civilisation ; 
and to the combined and counter- 
acting influence of which the peculiar 
liberty of this country is, beyond 





all question, to be ascribed. To assert 
that freedom can never exist with- 
out these elements, that no change 
in human affairs ever will be able to 
substitute barriers against arbitrary 
power as efficacious as those which 
these institutions formerly erected, 
would be going farther than either 
reason or experience warrant. But 
this much may safely be aftirmed, 
without the fear of contradiction 
from any one whose historical in- 
formation renders him fit to judge 
on the subject, that it is on this ba- 
sis that the liberty of modern Eu- 
rope has been reared; and that it 
was to the happy equipoise establish- 
ed between these concurring and 
at times counteracting authorities, 
that the freedom of England, from 
1688 to 1832, unprecedented in the 
history of the world, is entirely to 
be ascribed. 

Another remarkable circumstance 
of vital importance in this enquiry 
is, that almost all these features are 
awanting in Asiatic civilisation. 
Neither an hereditary nobility, nor 
a regular succession to the crown, 
nor the right of primogeniture in 
landed estates, nor the privileges of 
corporations, nor the separate pro- 
perty of the church, nor representa- 
tive assemblies, ever were establish- 
ed in the eastern empires. The great 
characteristics of their social condi- 
tion always have been the irregular 
and often convulsive succession to 
the throne—the total absence of any 
hereditary aristocracy — centralisa- 
tion of all power in the hands of the 
reigning sovereign—the entire de- 
pendence of consequence or power 
on official situation—the division of 
the whole lands of the kingdom 
among a race of humble cultivators 
—and a body of priests, deriving 
their chief support from the volun- 
tary gifts of the faithful. To assert 
that these features of civilisation are 
the necessary and unavoidable at- 
tendants on slavery in all ages 
and circumstances would perhaps 
be going too far; but it may with 

erfect safety be affirmed, that 
itherto, at least, they have been 
the invariable concomitants of Ori- 
ental servitude,—and that if, under 
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such circumstances, the requisite 
securities for freedom are ever to 
be established, it must be from the 
developement of some restraint on 
power hitherto altogether unknown 
in human affairs. 

Go to the east—where you will— 
what doyou see? The land deemed in 
law to belong solely to the sultans, 
and farmed out by a body of ryots, or 
cultivators, who pay thirty or forty 
per cent of their little gains to the 
public treasury! a body of pachas, 
or rajahs, who are appointed by the 
king, and have a temporary tenure 
only of their offices, during which 
they endeavour to enrich them- 
selves by every species of oppres- 
sion—the peasantry groaning under 
the last severities of bondage—power 
held solely by the nominees of the 
crown—hereditary succession, cor- 
porate right, a regular administra- 
tion of justice unknown: no securi- 
ties for public freedom ; every thing 
depending on the personal character 
of the sovereign. It is this state of 
things which has implanted its laste 
ing and unchangeable character on 
Asiatic history—alternate elevation 
and fall of empires — splendour 
of individual reigns, followed by 
weakness, anarchy, or degradation 
—transient and ephemeral opulence 
on the part of the holders of office— 
industry without protection, wealth 
without security: a barber elevated 
to the rank of grand vizier—a pacha 
receiving the gift of the bowstring— 
continual confiscation of private 
wealth—nothing permanent but the 
doce and slavery of the peo« 
ple. 

Go where you will in the Euro- 
pean monarchies, on the other hand, 
even the most absolute, and a very 
different state of things exhibits it- 
self. Every thing there wears the 
aspect of permanence and stability. 
Cities present an unbroken air of 
prosperity — the cultivation of the 
fields is universal. No long inter- 
vening deserts indicate the triumph 
of savage power over peaceful in- 
dustry; laws, institutions, national 
policy, are fixed. The throne de- 
scends, in quiet undisputed succes- 
sion, in a line pointed out by custom, 
or defined by law; the towers of 
the cathedrals seem coeval with the 
first dawn of civilisation’; the castles 
of the nobility, the mansions of ‘the 
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gentry, surrounded by their “ tall 
ancestral trees,” speak of the steady 
descent of property through a long 
series of ages; while the green 
fields and isolated cottages of the 
poor demonstrate the long esta- 
blished restraint, on violence, or in- 
justice, which the authority of the law 
has obtained. Shades of distinction 
may exist, in different situations, and 
the traces of a stable order of things, 
and public freedom, may be more 
clearly marked in some states than 
others; but in all the same general 
features are perceptible, and, as 
compared with the Asiatic dynasties, 
the difference, even in the worst re- 
gulated European monarchies, is 
immense. 

Keeping in view these essential 
and characteristic distinctions be- 
tween Europe and Asia, it certainly 
must appear one of the most extra- 
ordinary circumstances in this age 
of wonders, that the circumstances 
and institutions in society, against 
which the democratic spirit chafes 
most violently, are precisely those 
which constitute the peculiar fea- 
tures of European civilisation. What 
did the French do the moment that 
they threw off the yoke of authority, 
and got the formation of a constitu- 
tion ——— to their own liking in 
1789? The first thing they did was 
to abolish the church, the next to 
swamp the nobility by throwing them 
into one chamber with the Com- 
mons, the third to extinguish the in- 
corporations, the fourth to repeal the 
right of primogeniture, the fifth to 
confiscate the landed estates, By 
these great changes, which were all 
carried into effect, in the first in- 
stance, at least, without opposition, 
they effectually destroyed the ele- 
ments of European society which 
had existed, and been coming to ma- 
turity, for above a thousand years, 
and for the first time tried on a great 
scale, the experiment of establishing 
a government, without any of the 
securities which a long combination 
of circumstances had created with- 
out exception in all the states of 
modern times. 

In like manner, when the demo- 
cratic spirit, under the name of Re- 
form, became ungovernable in this 
country in 1831, it was against the 
same institutions of society that it 
directed its violence, and they were 
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its earliest victims. The first des- 
perate assault was against the in- 
fluence of the hereditary legisla- 
ture in one House of Parliaraent, 
and its authority in another; and by 
the passing of the Reform Bill, 
against its declared resolution, a 
social revolution to all intents and 
purposes was effected. The next 
attack of the democratic party was 
directed against the church; the 
third against the corporations; and 
in regard to both, the avowed princi- 
ple is the same, to substitute for the 
present system of these bodies being 
vast interests having separate estates, 
and forming a barrier between the 
crown and the people, a series of 
little republics, each choosing its 
own pastors, magistrates, and gover- 
nors. The other interests marked 
out for destruction are here, equally 
as in France, those which are essen- 
tially characteristic of European 
civilisation. The hereditary peerage, 
the church, the corn laws, are all 
signalized for the revolutionary be- 
som; while a total change in the 
law of succession is already loudly 
called for, to break down the great 
properties, and render impossible the 
restoration of any of the features 
of European freedom in this fated 
empire. 

ot only, therefore, have the 
~ French and English Revolutionists 
followed exactly the same course in 
their advances—not only have they 
directed their hostility against the 
same objects, and signalized them 
for destruction in the same order— 
but they have in both cases assailed 
with rancour the peculiar institu- 
tions on which society in modern 
Europe is founded, and by which 
exclusively, hitherto at least, the 
progress of freedom has been sup- 
ported. Observe how liberty arose 
after the dark ages. It was the 
Church which, by its incessant ef- 
forts in favour of personal freedom, 
and by continually preaching the 
universal equality of mankind before 
Heaven, first introduced the gradual 
relaxation of feudal bondage, and 
undid the stern fetters of Gothic sla- 
very. Where did the elements of 


political power and social improve- 
ment next arise? In the boroughs, 
and under the sheltering wing of mu- 
nicipal governments: in the forum 
of the industrious citizen, and be- 
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neath the shadow of corporate privi- 


leges. Where was freedom first pube ° 


licly supported, and by what autho- 
rity were the foundations of the con. 
stitution first laid? By the barons at 
Runnymede; by the English gentry 
who fought under Hampden and 
Essex against Charles I.; by the 
House of Peers and Commons who 
expelled the Popish tyrant, James II. 
Nothing can be more remarkable, 
than to see the friends of freedom, 
and the advocates of revolution, in 
these times decrying the classes 
from whose exertions all the liberty 
of former ages has taken its rise, and 
striving to overturn the institutions 
by which, in all past times, the mo- 
narchical authority has been most 
effectually restrained. 

The slightest acquaintance with 
history must be suflicient to show, 
that this opposition to the church, 
the nobility, and the incorporated 
bodies is not peculiar to this age, 
but that it existed equally strongly 
in the abettors of arbitrary power 
ataremote period. For above three 
centuries it was the constant policy 
of the kings, not merely of England 
and France, but of every country in 
Europe, to depress the clergy and 
the nobles, and elevate the boroughs 
as a counterpoise to their autho- 
rity. The nobles, on the other 
hand, execrated the boroughs with 
their incorporated trades, civic 
privileges, and municipal govern- 
ments. ‘“ Abominable institutions,” 
says Ducange, “ which teach slaves 
to forget the duties they owe to their 
lords, and fill their heads with chi- 
merical ideas of freedom.” The 
kings maintained a long and doubt- 
ful struggle with the church and the 
nobility in every monarchy of Eu- 
rope, and it was by the issue of that 
great contest that the subsequent 
history of every one of them has 
been determined. Thus the great 
institutions—the institutions, charac- 
teristic of, and peculiar to modern 
Europe, which it is now the avowed 
object of the Revolutionists to over- 
turn, the church, the corporations, 
and the hereditary nobility, are pre- 
cisely those which made the most 
vigorous stand against arbitrary 
power in former ages, and by whose 
united efforts the frame of govern- 
ment has been tempered in modern 
Europe, with a gentleness and libe- 
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rality unknown in any other quarter 
of the globe. 

In truth, however, there is nothing 
surprising in this seemingly inexpli- 
cable change. The reason of these 
bodies being now assailed with so 
much vehemence by the democracy 
is precisely the same with that which 
rendered them the object of such 
rancorous and continued attacks 
from the nobility and the throne 
in former .days. It is because 
they have lasting interests, and 
are governed by steady uniform 
principles, that they have so often 
been the friends and protectors of 
freedom, through all the vicissitudes 
of society ; and therefore it is, that, 
in every age, they have been the 
objects of attack to despotic power, 
whether advancing at the head of 
the forces of the crown, the nobi- 
lity, or the populace. Arbitrary 
authority, whether wielded by a 
monarch, an oligarchy, or a dema- 


' gogue, is impatient of any control ; 


it chafes against every restraint 
human or divine; it aims at nothing 
short of unlimited power, and by 
a never failing instinct discovers 
its enemies in every body from 
whom opposition to its advances is 
to be anticipated. But of all ty- 
rants, the most impatient and over- 
bearing is a multitude; and there- 
fore it is, that the assaults of the 
democracy upon the church, and 
the corporations, are 80 much more 
fierce and relentless than those 
which were formerly directed 
against them by the Crown and the 
nobility, and that the devastation 
occasioned by their overthrow is so 
much more wide-spread and com- 
plete when they fall under the blows 
of the populace, than when they 
yield to the power or the influence 
of the higher bodies in the state. 
Doubtless, cases have sometimes 
occurred in later times, in which 
the church, the nobility, and the 
corporations, have proved adverse 
to the extension of popular power, 
and when the cause of freedom has 
had reason to lament the undue as- 
cendency which they have for a time 
obtained in public affairs. ‘The con- 
clusion, however, to be drawn from 
this is, not that they can safely be 
discarded, but that they must be 
adequately restrained. It is not the 


less certain that these are the only 
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bodies from whose exertions any per- 
manent stand in favour of freedom 
is to be expected, because they are 
the only ones which possess lasting 
interests, not dependent on the pas 
sions or fervour of the moment. 
All the popular power of modern 
times has begun in these fastnesses 
of freedom; ignorance only can 
venture to affirm the contrary. Even 
the first French Revolution, dis- 
tinguished from its outset by so ex- 
traordinary an animosity against 
privilege or distinction of every 
kind, owed its early success to the 
support and co-operation of the 
privileged classes. It was the Par- 
liaments of France, composed almost 
entirely of the nobility, who main- 
tained a struggle with the Crown 
for half a century before the Tiers 
Etat had felt the flame, and by their 
courageous efforts roused the spirit 
of the Commons, which otherwise 
never could have arisen. It was 
the junction of the church and a 
large portion of the nobility which 
alone gave the victory to the National 
Assembly in 1789. Every one knows 
that it was the clergy who were the 
main cause of the fervour which 
brought the nation triumphant 
through the struggle with Charles 1.; 
that it was the arrest of the seven 
bishops which precipitated James II. 
from the throne, and that it was the 
support—the blind and insane sup- 
—-? a large portion of the nobi- 
ity and corporations to liberal prin-« 
ciples which brought the nation into 
the fever of innovation, which ter- 
minated in the Reform Revolution. 
The conclusion to be drawn from 
these facts is, not that implicit reli- 
ance is, in all cases, to be put on the 
nobility, the clergy, or the incorpora- 
tions, or that it is to be imagined 
that their efforts will always be di- 
rected to the maintenance of regu- 
lated freedom, but that they have 
hitherto, at least, been an essential 
element in the eternal conflict of pub- 
lic immunities with despotic power ; 
and that though they may long in- 
cline to the side of authority, they 
will, when matters come to a crisis, 
and a necessity for their interference 
has arisen, be depended upon as the 
-most efficient support to the cause 
of liberty. They are so, because 
they are permanent bodies, actuated 
by lasting interests, and not liable 
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to be swept away by every sudden 
impression. Slow to move, there- 
fore they are tenacious of purpose : 
composed of a hereditary, an eccle- 
siastical, and a commercial aristo- 
cracy, they are distinguished by the 
steadiness of policy by which such 
bodies have ever been characterised, 
and which, though decidedly op- 
posed to the fervour of popular 
ambition, is not the Jess hostile to 
those advances of arbitrary power 
by which their permanent interests 
may be injured. 

That the overthrow of these bo- 
dies, however, is certain, if the popu- 
lar party in this country gain the 
ascendant, is evident, not only from 
what occurred forty years ago in 
France, but from the avowed objects 
of the revolutionary party amongst 
ourselves at this time. It is an 
enquiry of the very highest import- 
ance, therefore, what is likely to be 
the final consequence of this im- 
mense change: and how is the eternal 
war of freedom against despotism 
to be maintained, when the old or- 
ganized and permanent bodies, on 
whom the weight of the conflict has 
hitherto fallen, are destroyed ? 

Suppose, then, the grand objects 
of popular ambition gained! Sup- 
pose the corporations destroyed, 
or transformed into municipal re- 
publics; the peerage abrogated, 
or deprived of all independent 
voice in the legislature; the whole 
property of the Church confiscated 
to national purposes, and the minis- 
ters of religion, if any then exist, 
paid out of the hard-earned pit- 
tances of the poor; the Crown 
humbled or extinguished, and the 
executive authority virtually or even 
formally vesied in the House of 
Commons ; suppose all resistauce to 
its authority anuihilated by the di- 
vision of the whole lauded estates of 
the country into little portions, be- 
longing, as in France, to several mil- 
lions of landed proprietors, either 
in consequence of arbitrary confisca- 
tion, or the operation of a revolu- 
tionary order of succession; suppose 
all this done, what is likely to be the 
result to public freedom? Thata 
most enormous addition will be 
made to the influence and power of 
the leaders of the democracy, is in- 
deed certain, but the point is, will 
the securities of Liberty be stronger 
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than they were under the old and 
mixed constitutions, common to this 
country, with all the other states of 
modern Europe? In examining this 
question, it is evident, that under 
the proposed revolutionary 7é7ime, 
the whole bulwarks which hitherto 
have enabled the middling and lower 
orders to withstand the influence, or 
resist the oppression of the central 
government, will be a-wanting. That 
a central government will exist un- 
der some name, either that of a pre- 
sident, a consul, a committee of pub- 
lic safety, or a king, may be consi- 
dered as absolutely certain, since 
there is no instance in the history of 
mankind of society being able to 
exist without government of some 
sort or another. Now, the point is, 
what is to form a counterpoise to its 
authority ? All the bonds which now 
unite particular classes or interests 
together are then dissolved; the 
nobility are exterminated, the church 
has become an indigent body of vo- 
luntary preachers; the corporations 
are levelled with the dust—over the 
whole face of society the vast rol- 
ling stone of revolution has passed, 
crushing the elevated, subduing the 
powerful, levelling all the distinc- 
tions of time. The nation consists 
merely of a vast body of small or in. 
digent cultivators in the country ; 
of merchants, traders, and shopkeep- 
ers in town; and the civil or military 
employés under government.—And 
the point for consideration is, how 
the two former classes are in the 
long run to withstand the influence 
of the central government, having 
at its disposal the whole revenue 
and offices in the state ? 

Nothing, in our apprehension, can 
be clearer, than that it is utterly im- 
possible for society so constituted, in 
an old, luxurious, and highly civi- 
lized state, to withstand the centra- 
lized influence of government. For 
where are we to look for the nu- 
cleus of resistance ? Is it ina body of 
three or four millions of small pro- 
prietors, all cultivating their little 
domains with their own hands, and 
worn out with incessant and daily 
toil? Is itin the shopkeepers of towns, 
whose only interest is to preserve 
order, that the sales of their goods 
may not be interrupted ? Is it in the 
immense body of civil and military 
servants of government, holding as 
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they do the sole situations of con- 
sideration in the country, and en- 
grossing all the power and influence 
in the state? As well might we look 
for resistance to power among the 
ryots of Hindostan, or the civil and 
military employés of Prince Metter- 
nich. Let us not deceive ourselves: 
in such a state of society, the ele- 
ments of resistance or opposition to 
the central authority are utterly de- 
stroyed; freedom is irrevocably 
prostrated, and national existence 
has entered upon a long and inevi- 
table period of decay and degrada- 
tion, to terminate at last in agony 
and death. 

The supporters of revolution are 
perfectly aware of the danger which 
freedom runs from this equalization 
of fortunes and interests; but the 
palladium to which they trust to re- 
sist the influence of despotism and 
corruption is. general education, act- 
ing through the medium of the 
representative system. But what 
grounds are there, either in reason 
or experience, for holdiag that the 
education of the people, and the ex- 
tension of voting to universal suf- 
frage, are to render them permanent- 
ly inaccessible to the seductions of 
power, or permanently capable of 
withstanding its authority? Lead- 
ers, permanent interests,and bondsof 
union, are what they will inevitably 
want, and the absence of which must 
necessarily expose them to over- 
throw from the central government. 
At particular periods, indeed, du- 
ring moments of extraordinary fer- 
vour, and when public passion runs 
high in favour of Gemnanatie power, 
they may prove most formidable, 
and frequently overthrow the ruling 
power. But it is not by such bursts 
of feeling that human affairs for a 
long course of time are governed. 
Lasting interests, a compact organi- 
zation, unity of action, are requisite 
for permanent success. Great was the 
public enthusiasm in favour of free- 
dom in France in 1789; but that did 
not prevent the nation, after demo- 
cratic power and universal suffrage 
had been acquired, from sinking in 
sullen apathy beneath the sordid 
tyranny of the Directory, and wor- 
shipping with fervent idolatry the 
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despotic throne of Napoleon. Great 
was the public enthusiasm on the 
triumph of the Barricades ;~but it 
was of short duration, and the go- 
vernment which, though founded on 
its transports, speedily abandoned its 
principles, and upraised the rude 
arm of force to coerce the ambition 
of the most intellectual people in 
existence, is not the less firmly, and 
to all appearance permanently, esta- 
blished. Examples of this kind 
may teach us what reliance is to be 
placed on general education and the 
representative system, to maintaina 
lasting conflict with arbitrary power, 
when the great and enduring inte- 
rests of society are destroyed, and 
popular fervour, without such con- 
sistent support, is left alone in a cor- 
rupted age to continue the struggle. 

Education will do a great deal; 
it augments enormously the power 
and energy of the peop!e; but it has 
no tendency whatever to diminish 
their vices or calm their passions, or 
lessen their liability to corruption, 
or weaken the force of the selfish 
principles of our nature. That is 
the important circumstance which 
never enters into the calculation of 
the worshippers of popular power. 
It is now established by decisive evi- 
dence, that public instruction not 
only has no effect whatever in dimi- 
nishing the tendency to crime; but 
that it greatly increases it. From the 
curious statistical tables recently 
published at Paris, it appears that 
invariably, and without one single 
exception, the most highly educated 
departments are those in which there 
is the greatest amount of crime. 
From the documents quoted below 
it appears that the proportion of the 
educated to the uneducated prisoners 
in Coldbath-field prison is as 8 to I, 
and in Glasgow Bridewell, notwith- 
standing the vast proportion of ig- 
norant Irish in that city, as 53 to 1. 
The conclusion to be drawn from 
these facts is not that education pro- 
motes crime, but that it changes its 
direction, or gives additional facili- 
ties for its commission, and has no 
power, taken by itself, to check 
the tendency towards its commis- 
sion.* 

There is no reason for conclu- 












* The following statement is extracted from a report made to the Magistrates of 
Middlesex by the Chaplain of the House of Correction in Coldbath- fields ;— 
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ding from experience, therefore, that 
there is the slightest hope that edu- 
cation will stop the progress of vice, 
or furnish any antidote to the cor- 
rupting influence of central power. 
Despotism uniformly addresses itself 
to the selfish principles of our nature: 
it seduces, by the offer of wealth, 
power and consideration ; it operates 
with the greatest force upon those 
by whom such objects of allurement 
are most ardently desired. The ten- 
dency of education, when generally 
diffused in an old and highly civilized 
state, is to augment the force of the 
desires thus awakened. By render- 
ing the lower orders familiar with 
the life and habits of the rich, at 
least so far as description goes, it 
creates a diseased and incessant crav- 
ing for similar enjoyments. Univer- 
sally it will be found, that the poor 
among a highly educated people, in 
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the later stages of society, are dis« 
contented ; that the working classes 
are perpetually longing after enjoy- 
ments and habits which the wages 
they receive cannot afford them; 
and that they form an exaggerated 
and pernicidus idea of the enjoy- 
ments which luxury can command. 
They are constantly endeavouring 
to raise themselves from the sphere 
of corporeal labour to that of intel- 
lectual exertion. It is this impatient 
anxiety for elevation, this universal 
“hastening to be rich,” which ren- 
ders them the ready prey of sedi- 
tious demagogues, who never fail to 
represent their indigence and suffer- 
ings as the result of the unjust dis- 
tinctions of society, and to promise 
them all the enjoyments of ease and 
affluence, if they will support their 
extravagant projects. In the outset, 
therefore, a highly educated people, 





“ As to the capabilities of prisoners to receive instruction, the chaplain, desirous 
of ascertaining on certain data what capabilities prisoners possessed of acquiring reli- 
gious and moral instruction, to counteract the demoralizing influence with which they 
are surrounded, has enquired into the education of 967 prisoners individually—viz. 
701 males and 266 females in this prison on the 20th September last. 


“ The following result appears :— 


Prisoners, ° ° e ® 


Those uneducated, first imprisonment, 


Imprisoned before, ° . ° 
Those educated, first imprisonment, 
Imprisoned before, , ° 
First imprisonment, . . 
Imprisoned before, ° . 


“ From this enquiry the chaplain draws his conclusion, that it is mot the want of 
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education, but the absence of principle, which leads to crime.” 


Prisoners in Glasgow Bridewell, June 1834, to June 1835 :— 
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when the press is unrestrained, are 
necessarily democratic. 

But this is only the first effect. 
Soon it is discovered, that a really 
democratic constitution is impracti- 
cable; that power necessarily falls 
into a few hands, and that the only 
difference is that these few are per- 
sons of no property, and little cha- 
racter, instead of being leaders of 
character and consideration. The 
moment this is discovered, the crav- 
ing for ease and elevation, produced 
by education, turns over to the other 
side: it leads men to fawn upon the 
reigning authority with the same 
servility with which they formerly 
flattered the dominant multitude. 
This principle in both cases is the 
same—the desire by individual 
elevation to obtain greater or more 
rapid advantages and luxuries than 
can be commanded by the ordi- 
nary efforts of industry. Aristotle 
has long ago observed, “ that the 
courtier and the demagogue uni- 
formly bear a close resemblance to 
each other :” and it is not surprising 
that they do so, for they are, in fact, 
the same men, slightly modified ac- 
cording to the position of the ruling 
power: the obsequious slaves of the 
Eastern Sultan, or the deluding flat- 
terers of European Democracy. 
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The result of experience is en- 
tirely conformable to these views. 
Who were so thoroughly educated, 
so far as political excitement goes, 
as the French revolutionists, and 
what troop of eastern slaves ever 
fawned upon the ruling power with 
more servility than they did upon 
the base Directory, as well as the 
brilliant Napoleon? When was the 
influence of a democratic press, upon 
an excited and highly educated peo- 
ple, ever more strongly exemplified 
than it has been in France, subse- 
quent to the three glorious days; 
and what people ever ran more head- 
long than they are now doing into 
the jaws of arbitrary power? In fact, 
the Government of Louis Philippe, 
elevated on the passions of the peo- 
ple, has been nothing but a continu- 
ed and hitherto a successful effort 
to beat down its original supporters, 
and extinguish all the remains of 
democratic power among the people. 
Attend to the restrictions recently 
introduced against the press, and 
say whether, under a strict execu- 
tion of these enactments, it is pos- 
sible that liberty of any sort can long 
endure ?* Yet these restrictions are 
not only supported, but loudly de- 
manded by the National Guard, as 
absolutely indispensable to prevent 





* All offences against the King’s person to incur a detention and a fine of between 
10,000 and 50,000 francs. For deriding the King’s person or authority an imprisonment 
of between six months and one year, and a fine of 500 to 10,000 francs. Four any 





introduction of the King’s name, or allusion to him, whether direct or indirect, in discussing 
the acts of the Government, an imprisonment of a month to a year, and a fine of 500 to 
5000 frances. For any attack against the principle or form of Government established in 
1830, or incitement to changing it, an imprisonment and fine of 10,000 francs to 50,000 
francs. Whoever shall publicly declare an adhesion to any other form of Government, by 
assuming the denomination of a Republican, or expressing the wish, or hope, or threat of 
destroying the monarchic and constitutional order, to suffer an imprisonment of one to five 
years, and fine of 500 to 10,000 francs. The same penalty to be awarded to such as shall 
ascribe any right to the Throne to any member of the banished Bourbons, or any person 
other than Louis Philippe I. and his descendants. The existing Jaws respecting the press 
to be enforced, where not at variance with the present provisions. Nevertheless, on a 
second condemnation of a person or journal in the same year, the maximum of the penalties 
shall be doubled, and even four times greater. When the condemnation shall concern the 
periodical press, the penalties successively awarded shall be suffered respectively to their 
full extent. Any person openly or publicly advertising subscriptions for defraying judiciary 
condemnation, to incur from one month to a year, and 500 to 5000f. The same penalties 
applicable to such as shall publish names of juries either before or after the sentences, All 
gerans of periodical publications to sign the minutes of each number, on penalty of from a 
month to a year, and 500 to 3000f. If they insert not information or rectifications sent 
by Government, a month to a year, and 500 to 5000f. _If, in the event of a prosecution, 
he disclose not the name or names of the writers of the offensive articles, a month toa 
year, and 1000 to 5000f. Any person that shall publish, and put up for sale, drawings, 
engravings, lithographies, or any emblems whatever, without the previous permission of the 
home minister or prefect, a month to a year, and 100 to 1000f., such prints, lithogra- 
phies, &c. to be moreover confiscated. No theatres whatever to be opened, nor dramatic 
piece to be performed, without the previous permission of the home minister or prefect, 
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society from being torn in pieces by 
the anarchical faction. 

Listen to the speech with which 
the Duke de Broglie, Minister of 
the Interior, announces and justifies 
the adoption of these strong coercive 
measures by Government. 

‘« The evil is not a new one: for 
several years past the baneful indus- 
try of factions has laboured at cor- 
rupting the fruit of the most lawful 
revolution, and periodically endan- 
gered the Monarchy at the moment 
it appears to be growing firm, the 
laws when their authority is reviv- 
ing, a prosperity that developes it- 
self, and society when it is being 
consolidated. France for the last 
five years has been pursuing, at the 
same time, a path of progress and 
peril. Never, with more happiness, 
has she been subjected to more 
alarms; never, amidst peace, have 
so many days of war occurred. No 
sooner is danger removed under 
one shape than it re-appears under 
another; the Government painfully 
triumphs over the struggles to which 
factions reduce it. What efforts and 
energy, gentlemen, has not the ar- 
duous defence of order required 
from you? And yet you all feel 
anxious about our prospects. As 
for us, gentlemen, we firmly be- 
lieve in the fortune of France, and 
the triumph of our cause. What- 
ever be the insolence of factions, 
and their danger, they are vanquish- 
ed; they defy us no longer; but 
they nevertheless exist, and every 
day reveals the evil they are doing 
and have done. The prejudices 
which they have diffused, the pas- 
sions they have inflamed, ferment— 
if riots have ceased, a moral rebel- 
lion survives. This state of things 
would be aggravated if it were not 
promptly and efficiently remedied. 
Order, undermined, would gradual- 
ly fall to pieces, and the very exist- 
ence of a government be question- 
ed. Isit not true that no govern- 
ment was ever attacked in its prin- 
ciple, form, and chief with more 
audacity, perseverance, and impu- 
nity than the Government of the 
Charter of 1830? Is it not true that 
the partisans of the fallen dynasty 
dare to claim France for themselves 
as a domain, and that, instead of ex- 
piating their past absolutism by a 
respect for order, they aim ata 
counter-revolution through anar- 
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chy, and declare themselves in a 
state of rebellion against all power 
whose title is a national one? Is it 
not true that the Republican party, 
still blackened with the smoke of their 
conflict, maintain themselves aymes 
au bras in the teeth of a government 
which they repudiate and insult, 
and boldly enlist citizens under the 
banner of a revolutionary power, 
the rise of which they already hail ? 
In short, is it not a fact henceforth 
recorded in bloody characters on 
the stones of our streets, that, under 
the fire of the hostile press, under 
the influence of that perpetual ex- 
plosion of barbarous theories and 
horrible calumnies, a militia has 
formed at the bottom of society, in 
that class where are to be found 
those coarse passions, those violent 
intellects, that can neither support 
nor understand order—an obscure 
militia of men capable of every deed, 
at the same time fanatic and per- 
verse—a militia in which all parties 
procure recruits in the cause of 
rebellion, and political parricides 
find ready arms?” 

We shall not stop to dwell on the 
striking illustration which this offi- 
cial speech of the French Minister 
affords of the practical effect of the 
Revolution of the Barricades, so 
long the object of extravagant eulo- 
gium to the Revolutionary press of 


this country. The point we rest on 


is this. What chance is there that 
liberty can be preserved, or order 
and security, its best promoters, be 
maintained in a state which is the 
theatre in this manner of a despe- 
rate and unceasing conflict between 
military force and frantic passion— 
between a government which en- 
forces, by an army of 400,000 men, 
and periodical discharges of grape- 
shot in the streets of Paris, an abso- 
lute despotism, which arrests five 
hundred persons in a single night, 
and tries 150 prisoners at once before 
a single court, which has filled the 
jails of France with multitudes un- 
precedented since the Reign of Ter- 
ror, and an atrocious faction which 
aims, by the most desperate means, 
at the attainment of the most des- 
perate objects, and scruples not, in 
furtherance of its insane political 
projects, to bathe the flag-stones of 
the capital with blood, and murder 
the bravest and noblest defenders 
of France ? 
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‘ So powerful and appalling, indeed, 
has been the evidence afforded by 
the apathy and submission with 
which the great body of French pro- 
prietors, both in town and country, 
have received the arbitrary and des- 
potic acts of Louis Philippe during 
the last four years, and, in particu- 
lar, the flagrant accumulation of il- 
legalities in the proces monstre, that 
a doubt is beginning to dawn upon 
the warmest supporters of revolu- 
tion in this country, whether the 
cause of freedom has not retrograd- 
in that kingdom since 1789. Even 
the Globe says— 

“ We are very much disposed to 
believe there was more of the spirit 
of liberty in every class of French 
society before the Bastile was taken 
than there is at this moment.” 

And again— 

“ That the breaking up of the old 
system of property, and exclusive 
privilege, improved the social con- 
dition of the mass, is acknowledged 
by every one, though, when we see 
the inert, apathetic state of the rural 
population, and the discontent and 
depression of the working class in 
the towns, we are compelled to 
doubt the extent of improvement 
effected by bloodshed and vio- 
lence.” 

There cannot now be a doubt that 
these admissions, wrung from ‘the 
journals who for forty years have 
been incessantly advocating the 
cause of Revolution, and were 
thrown into such ecstasies by the 
triumphs of the Barricades, are well 
founded. In truth, who can look at 
the present condition of France, 
and seriously affirm either that 
liberty there exists, or that there is 
any reasonable prospect of its being 
re-established. Reflect on the ex- 
traordinary effusion of blood, the 
frightful anarchy, the arbitrary mea- 
sures and innumerable arrests which 
have taken place in that country 
since the Three Glorious Days. Let 
us figure to ourselves the desperate 
conflict at the Cloistre of St Merri 
in Paris in June 1832, subdued only 
after two days fighting by a greater 
armed force than that which con- 
quered Austria or Prussia, at Aus- 
terlitz or Jena. How was the bloody 
revolt in Lyons, in November 1831, 
stifled? By Marshal Soult and a 
greater army than combated the 
Duke of Wellington at Orthes or 
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Toulouse. The last frightful insur- 
rection in the same city in April 
1834, during which its streets for 
five days were the theatre of inces- 
sant fighting, man to man, gun to 
gun, house to house, in the course 
of which six thousand persons were 
slain, is still fresh in our recollec- 
tion. The vast new jail erected at 
Paris, near the cemetery of Pére la 
Chaise, from the other places of 
confinement being overloaded with 
state prisoners; the gloomy vaults 
and Gothic oubliettes of St Michel, 
charged with the heroes of the bar 
ricades ; the confinement of eighteen 
hundred prisoners on the charge of 
being concerned in the Lyons and 
Paris revolt of April 1834, many 
hundreds of whom have never yet 
been brought to trial; the odious 
proceedings in the procés monstre ; 
the arrest of five hundred persons 
in Paris in a single night; the ex- 
tinction of the Tribune Paper by an 
unprecedented series of NINETY-sIX 
PROSECUTIONS since 1830; in fine, 
the recent murder of Marshal 
Mortier and the other victims of 
the fifth anniversary of the Triumphs 
of July, and consequent oppressive 
enactments against the public press, 
are so many proofs of the wretched 
state in which society is now placed 
in France, and of the impossibility 
of finding in the shattered elements 
of its political system the materials 
for constructing the glorious edifice 
of constitutional freedom. 

Now all this has happened, let it 
be recollected, in a country where 
the boasted securities for liberty 
under the revolutionary régime have 
been completely established; where 
education, to the extent at least of 
reading the public journals, is dif- 
fused to a degree unparalleled in 
any other European state; where 
political excitement is at its height; 
where all the old social bulwarks of 
hereditary property, an hereditary 
nobility, corporate privileges, and 
an established church, have long 
ago been destroyed; where the re- 
volutionary law of succession has 
been in operation for forty years; 
and it has, in conjunction with 
Jacobin confiscation, divided the 
land of France into no less than 
eight million separate proprietors. 
The representative system has there 
been long and fully established ; it 
was begun under the benignant 
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auspices of aunual Parliaments and 
universal suffrage ; it has existed, in 
form at least, for almost half a cen- 
tury; and if it is now much restrict- 
ed, that has arisen from the limits 
which the revolutionists themselves 
have been constrained, from dire 
necessity, to impose upon its at first 
universal extension. When we find 
these vast and successful changes, 
embracing the Utopia of the demo- 
cratic party, and comprehending 
every thing which they have held 
forth as necessary to the perfection 
of society, leading them to nothing 
better than the insurrections at 
Lyons, the dungeons of St Michel, 
the proces monstre, and the murder 
of Marshal Mortier; we have no 
great reason to place confidence in 
the securities for freedom which 
the new order of things is to bring 
forth, or to sacrifice for their adop- 
tion those which have produced all 
the liberty of modern times, and all 
the glories of European civilisation. 

Nor is it only by destroying the 
middie classes of society and an- 
nihilating ali the lasting interests 
which oppose the stretches of arbi- 
trary power, on the one hand, and 
the advances of democratic fervour 
on the other, that the progress of re-. 
volution is subversive of the princi- 
ples of freedom ; the same result is 
accelerated by the vast machine 
which the democratic party every 
where construct, to supply the va- 
cuum produced by these destruc- 
tive measures. The system of Cen- 
TRALISATION is the method which 
the Liberals invariably adopt to car- 
ry into effect their ambitious or in- 
novating projects. Every thing is 
to emanate from the central govern- 
ment; all offices are to be filled up 
by their nomination; all provincial 
and local authority is to be put down, 
and the remotest parts of the empire 
are to vibrate only from an impulse 
communicated from the heart. If 
we would see to what this system 
leads, we have only to look at France, 
where not a road can be mended, or 
a bridge repaired, from Calais to Bay- 
onne, but by a person appointed 
by the Tuileries ; where every office 
of every sort above the mere juges de 
paiz, or rural arbiters in petty dis- 
putes, are named by the Crown, and 
they have the exclusive nomina- 
tion, not only of the whole of- 
ficers in the army and navy, the 
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customs, excise, taxes, and trea- 
sury, but in the church, the law, 
the universities, the schools, the cha. 
tities, the hospitals, the post-office, 
the mails, the making of roads and 
bridges, the magazines, the fortres. 
ses, the harbours and the colonies— 
a centralisation never attempted by 
Louis XIV. in the plenitude of his 
power, and which has no parallel, 
but in the Celestial Empire, or under 
the Czars of Russia. 

At first sight it may appear extra. 
ordinary how the partisans of revo- 
lution, who are so loud in their de- 
clamations in favour of freedom, 
should adopt in this manner a sys- 
tem which, of all others that ever 
was invented, is the most effectual 
and durable instrument of bondage; 
because it concentrates the whole 
influence of the state in the execu- 
tive government, and leaves nothing 
to withstand the perpetual and sedu- 
cing force of its attractions. But a 
little consideration must be sufficient 
to show, not only that it is the natu- 
ral but the unavoidable resource of 
a democratic government, when in- 
stalled in power. Such a government 
cannot maintain itself but either by 
the destruction of, or in opposition 
to, all the great interests in the state. 
Being deprived of the support of 
property, it has no resource but in 
the affections of the soldiery, or the 
attractions of office. There is avery 
simple reason which leads it to aim 
at the multiplication of situations, 
and endeavour to draw patronage of 
every sort to the central authority, 
viz. absolute necessity. Without 
such support, when the fervour of 
the moment is over it necessarily 
must fall to the ground. It speedily 
feelsits weakness, and acts according- 
ly. Its popular supporters in every 
part of the country eagerly advocate 
this system, because it promises 
boundless offices to themselves and 
their party. For this reason, they 
invariably give the most cordial 
assistance to every centralizing 
project which is brought forward; 
they tender their hands to build a 
citadel for the Preetorian Guards 
and they or their descendants are 
enslaved by its garrison. In process 
of time, the fervour of democracy, 
like all other violent passions, sub- 
sides —a tyrannical government, @ 
Robespierre, a Napoleon, or a Louis 
Philippe gains possession of the tele- 
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ph,and instantly the vast machine, 
erected at so great a cost, and after 
so prodigious a destruction of an- 
cient interests, is at once turned to 
the purposes of despotism, and the 
deluded democrats find with tears of 
anguish that they have been all the 
while forging with their own hands 
their own eternal chains. Vain are 
then all attempts to shake off the 
load of the central government; 
gone are the nobles, gone are the 
clergy, gone are the landowners, 
gone are the corporations; vanished 
are all the great and durable inte- 
rests of the state; in the wide ex- 
pause of society, nothing is to be seen 
but peasant proprietors, calculating 
tradesmen, and civil employés. High 
and irresistible over the level sur- 
face towers the executive govern- 
ment, strong in the dread of renewed 
revolution, stronger in the ruin: of 
every rival or counteracting autho- 
rity, strongest of all in the possession 
of democratically constructed cen- 
tralized power. Thence the frantic 
impassioned rage of the now weaken- 
ed band of the revolutionists; thence 
the atrocious ruthless crimes which 
signalize the close of their career ; 
thence the interested apathy, or sul- 
len indifference of the great body of 
the citizens at the progressive ele- 
vation of permanent and irremediable 
despotism. Such is the state of 
France ; and such, when the triumph 
of the revolutionists is complete, w// 
be the state of England. 

The case was exactly the same in 
the Roman empire, when the patri- 
cian race was destroyed by the long 
and bloody civil conflicts which, be- 
ginning with the fervour of Gracchus, 
terminated with the proscriptions of 
Marius and the Triumvirate ; no al- 
ternative remained to the long de- 
cline of Roman greatness but the 
servitude of the empire. Vain was 
the patriotism of Brutus—vain the 
virtue of Cato—vain the fire of 
Cassius—vain all the efforts of the 
now thinned senate to withstand 
the advances of arbitrary power. 
Strong in the support of the demo- 
cracy, strong in the might of the le- 
gions, Ceesar advanced from victory 
to victory towards absolute domi- 
nion. It was amidst the shouts of 


the multitude, with the letters S. P. 
Q.R. on his ensigns, with all the 
partisans of revolution at his side, 
that the Dictator overthrew the li- 
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berties of Rome. The despotiem 
thus established upon the ruins of 
the mixed constitution, the slavery 
which followed the destruction of 
the nobility by the populace, was not 
the transient suffering of the mo- 
ment; it was the long servitude of 
four hundred years the commence- 
ment of the degradation which ter- 
minated in the overthrow of the em-- 
pire. 

It is to the example of America 
that the revolutionists always point 
for proof that these dangers are now 
chimerical, and that democratic in+ 
stitutions are consistent with durable 
freedom. You might as well point 
to a youth of fifteen for proof that 
an ungovernable regimen will not 
injure a man of seventy. Youth, 
whether in nations or individuals, 
will bear much; when life is be- 
ginning, license may sometimes be 
indulged with temporary impunity ; 
but let not old age follow the exam- 
ple, or hope with grey hairs to go 
unscathed through the excesses of 
their prime. America has hitherto 
not been torn to pieces by democra- 
cy, because she has not yet attained 
that stage in social existence, when 
its principal dangers occur. “ The 
necessity for social restraint,” says 
Culeridge, “ is in the inverse ratio of 
the power of individual control ; 
hence the more virtue that exists, 
the more liberty ean be borne.” In 
this observation is to be found the 
simple reason why democracy may 
exist for several generations without 
leading to despotism, amidst transat- 
lantic plenty, when it must instantly 
lead to such a catastrophe among 
the crowded and aged dynasties of 
Europe. While the simplicity of 
agricultural life and rural manners 
continues; while ample employment 
remains for the lower orders, and 
the demoralizing influence of great 
manufactures, has not yet com- 
menced; when the back settle- 
ments exist as a perpetual drain to 
let off the overcharged humours of 
the state, there is little danger in any 
social institutions. An invincible 
law, the law of necessity, chains 
men to labour, to innocence, and te 
plenty. The safety-valve is open; 
the high pressure has not commen- 
ced on the es But wait till that 
huge receptacle of discontented mul- 
titudes is filled up; till hundreds of 
thousands are collected in great 
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towns; till luxury and corruption 
have spread generally, and in pro- 
portion to the general craving for 
artificial enjoyment, is the universal 
difficulty of obtaining the means of 
its gratification ; then is the time to 
test the possibility of democratic 
institutions existing, without indu- 
cing the extinction of the national 
liberties. Imagine Washington, con- 
taining 1,500,000 inhabitants ; New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia, each 
charged with several hundred thou- 
sand souls; all avenues for employ- 
ment choked up throughout the 
Union ; and the licentious passions 
of millions in the humbler walks of 
life, excited by the aggravating 
prospect of the accumulated wealth 
of ages placed within their grasp by 
means of legislative spoliation, ren- 
dered feasible by universal suffrage ; 
and say would society exist a month, 
in such circumstances, and with such 
institutions? Ask the most ardent 
democrat in America, whether he 
does not anticipate, notwithstand- 
ing the youth of their society, 
a frightful political catastrophe, 
long before such a pressure of po- 
pulation upon employment is felt; 
long before the great safety-valve 
of the back settlements is closed; 
the moment that its hinges begin to 
rust. You will meet with but one 
answer from one end of the Union 
to the other. Now, we have to deal 
not with a young, but an old state ; 
not with a rural, but an urban po- 
pulation; not with the dwellers in 
forests, but the inmates of cities; 
not with a people perpetually drain- 
ed by the back settlements, but one 
in whom refluent multitudes are en- 
gaged in a constant struggle for sub- 
sistence, and a never-ending strife 
with the passions excited by artifi- 
cial and luxurious habits. To esta- 
blish democratic institutions in such 
a state is not to extend the basis of 
freedom, but give the signal for its 
destruction ; not to induce a pacific 
and stable order of things, but begin 
the strife, which can terminate in 
nothing but the government of the 
strongest; not to commence the 
era of American equality, but Asi- 
atic servitude. 

That revolution leads through a 
rapid and fiery process to military 
despotism, is a fact so obviously 
founded on the principles then de- 
veloped in human nature, and so 





completely borne out by every page 
of history, that it has almost passed’ 
intoa proverb. But the observations 
now made, point to another more 
general and- still more important 
truth. This is, that democratic am- 
bition, when once fully developed, 
and permitted to run its course with- 
out restraint, not only induces a tem- 
porary anarchy and despotism, but 
permanently destroys the elements of 
Sreedom; it not merely brings a Crom- 
well or a Napoleon on the stage, but 
at last leaves in society only the 
servility of Oriental bondage. The 
English revolution did not unfold 
this final and deplorable result, be- 
cause the Great Rebellion was a reli- 
gious not a social convulsion, and 
passed over society without destroy- 
ing its great interests ; but the French 
revolution brought it to light, and 
the reform mania is affording a 
second and still more deplorable ex- 
ample of its universal truth. No 
second hundred and forty years of 
freedom and glory will follow the 
revolution of 1832. Rapidly and 
steadily the hydra of democracy is 
now advancing in its course, devour- 
ing every thing in its progress, level- 
ling in its course all the ancient bul- 
warks of liberty; destroying succes- 
sively all the great interests of so- 
ciety, and leaving only that univer- 
sal equality, which, in an old and 
corrupted state, is the certain fore- 
runner of Eastern despotism. 

Whither, then, are we tending? 
To absolute despotism. To what 
will these changes lead? First to 
equality of rights, then to equality of 
servitude. In what will they end? 
In perpetual, unchanging despotism, 
in never ceasing slavery, till another 
of the great storms of society passes 
over the world, and in the conquest 
of the degraded victims of European 
democracy, by a fresh race of north- 
ern conquerors, is laid the founda- 
tion of a fresh distribution of rights, 
a new body of rural proprietors—an 
unequal division of land—a more 
healthful state of social existence. 
The fervour of democracy is the 
flame destined to light the fire in 
which all the glories and blessings 
of European freedom are to expire ; 
the funeral pile in which is to be 


-consumed alike the transports of 


philanthropy, the dreams of equality, 
the blessings of freedom, 
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Translations from the Grech Anthology, 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
BY WILLIAM HAY. 


I. 
(ANTIPATER OF SIDON.) 
¢ ~ € 
Thy wool cbpece vevowm nel adoupyidi—n.t.A. 


EPITAPH ON LAIS. 
Lais, who walk’d in gold and purple dyes, 
Here, in her sea-girt Corinth, lowly lies,— 
The pamper’d friend of Eros, whom that elf 
Nurtured more daintily than Venus’ self: 
Brighter this human goddess than the stream 
Which in Pirene sheds its fulgent gleam : 
And wooers more she had, we sought her arms, 
Than ever sigh’d for brilliant Helen’s charms : 
And many revell’d in those graces—sold 
For the false glare of all-subduing gold. 
Even in her ashes lives the rich perfume 
Of odours ever floating round her tomb. 
Steep’d are her locks in myrrh: the buxom air 
Inhales the fragrance of her essenced hair. 
And when she died, Cythera near her stood 
With preaaye cheeks, and Eros sobb’d aloud. 
Oh! if those charms so many had not bought, 
Greece had for Lais, as for Helen fought! 


Il. 
(UNKNOWN.) 
Pyyiov IraAlng—x.7.A- 


Rhegium, whose feet Trinacria’s straiten’d sea 
Laves ever, verge extreme of Italy, 

Honour’d be thou in song for having laid 
Under thy leafy elms’ embowering shade 

The dust of Ibycus, the bard beloved, 

The bard of love, who all its joys had proved— 
Mantle his grave with ivy—round it plant 
Reeds, to send forth the shepherd’s rural chant. 


Ill. 
(UNKNOWN.) 
Tras Five, rad" ebencov—x.7.A. 
EPITAPH ON CLEOPATRA. 
Stand, stranger, here by Cleopatra’s grave, 
Whom Envy, and not Time, to Ades sent, 
To whom Cythera every beauty gave— 
Athena every art of wisdom lent— 


Whom the Muse taught to steal, with cunning hand, 
Tones from the lyre 2 with her own ; 
Go, and to every blissful breeze expand — 
Thy sails through life. No other good is known. 


IV. 
(UNKNOWN. 
Twice Dian tov wegicBur Apurrizov—n.TeA. 
ON A HUSBANDMAN. 
The old Amyntichus on thy bosom place, ! 
Kind Earth, remembering all his toile for thee : 
Who would thy plains with the rich olive e, 
And teach the vines thy slopes to or oe y: 
c 
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Who to thy corn-fields, gardens, orchards blest, 
Lured the cool, purling rills their dews to bring, 

For which, kind Earth, oh! take him to thy breast, 
And flower-adorn him with the gems of Spring. 


v. 
(DIOSCORIDES. ) 
Eis dniov wierpare—xt.r. 
Demeeneta had sent against the foe 
Eight sons, whose common sepulchre you see ; 
No tear was shed, and heard no voice of woe, 
But only—“ Sparta, these I bore for thee.” 


vI. 
(TYMNAS.) 


Toy magaBdvra vouovs—x.t.Ar. 


A Spartan mother slew her Spartan child 


Damatrius,—since valour’s law he broke; 
The keen-edged sword she brandished, and she smiled, 
With gnashing teeth, a Spartan smile, and spoke,— 


“ Go, blasted plant, in darkness veil thy head; 
Eurotas’ waters blush for hinds like thee: 
Base whelp—lI bore thee not,—go to the dead, 
Unworthy thou of Sparta and of me!” 


vil. 
(DIOSCORIDES. ) 


Tay Tirdvay QgacvBovros—x.t.r. 


To Pitana they Thrasybulus bore, 
A corse, upon his shield ;—from Argive swords 
Seven wounds his sire observed,—all wounds before, 
And at the blazing pyre pronounced these words: — 
“ Tears are for cowards; none, my son, for thee, 


So worthy thou of Sparta and of me!” E 
VIII. P 

(APOLLONIDAS OF SMYRNA.) 7 

Kal Kowgss Dwderas—x.7.A. su 

A Spartan Venus! yes—for there she stands, = 


Not in soft vestments, as in other lands; 

A helmet’s weight, and not a veil she wears, 

No golden myrtle but a lance she bears. 

So should it be,—a warlike Spartan’s dame, 

And Mars’ own queen should be equipped the same. 


Ix. 
(CEREALIUs. ) 
OD 70 rtyey megdonne—x.7.r. 

ON THE AFFECTED USE OF OBSOLETE WORDS. 
Sike wights, as sprinkle their quaint virelayes 
With olden words, deserve but little praise. 

Sith, naethelesse, grantorto, gentle thewes, 

Is not the “ habile might ” of Spenser's muse. 
Mind must pervade the song,—the antique is good, 
Provided always it be understood, 
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x. 


( Nicarcuvs. ) 
Eis Podoy si wAsvou—x.7.A. 


A PRUDENT ASTROLOGER. 
“ Olympic Seer,”—said a wayfaring man, 
“ Tell me how I to Rhodes may safély sail?” 
“ First, let the ship be sound,” the sage began ; 
** Next, court the summer, not the winter gale. 
Do this, and thou shalt go and come again, 
Except a pirate swamp thee on the main.” 


XI. 
(PALLADAS. ) 
Toy Asds & resddorrwv—s.7.A. 


“ THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE.” 
The brazen image of Jove’s patient son 
Alcides,—prostrate and dishonoured lay, 
Where worshippers their vows were wont to pay, 
And moved with grief I cried—“ Thee, mighty One, 


With triple toil begot, filth now begrimes, 

Thee plague-subduer, ne’er before subdued.” 

“ Friend,” said the smiling god who near me stood, 
“ We Gods must serve the spirit of the times.” 


XII. 


(PosIDIPPUS,—OR, ACCORDING To OTHERS, CRATES THE CyNICc.) 


*Totgy rig Bioroso—n.7.A. 


HUMAN LIFE. 
Which the best way of life? the forum rings 
With bickering brawls,—home too vexation brings; 





of expression.” 








* In a work lately published, entitled, Character of Lord Bacon; his Life and 
Works, by Thomas Martin, there are some very remarkable verses attributed to Lord 
Bacon, unnoticed by and probably unknown to any of Lord Bacon’s former biogra- 
phers. Mr Martin found them in a rare and curious volume in the Bodleian Libra- 
ry; and justly commends them for their “ condensed thought and pointed brevity 
It would seem that the author of this little poem, which we here 
subjoin, had in his eye the Epigram by Posidippus. The last distich is literally 


% dea rorvds dvoty Evde algeois, i rdyevbodecs 
tendtwror’, i 70 Oavty airline rinripeevor. 


*¢ The world’s a bubble, and the life of man 
; : lesse than a span, 
In his conception wretched, from the wombe, 
so to the tombe : 
Curst from the cradle, and brought vp to yeares, 
with cares and feares, 
Who then to fraile mortality shall trust, 
But limmes the water, ot but writes in dust. 


* Yet since with sorrow here we liue opprest : 
what life is best ? 
Courts are but only superficiall scholes 
to dandle fooles. 

The rurall parts aré turn’d into a den 

\ ele al of sanagé mien. 
And where's a city from all vice so free, 
But may be térin’d the worst of all the three? 


‘© Domesticke eats afflict the husband's bed, 
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Toil in the country, terror reigns at sea; 
Abroad wealth trembles lest its goods may flee ; 
And want is woe: trouble thy name is—wife ; 


A single is a solitary life ; 


Children are cares; cheerless a childless state ; 
Youth is but folly; weak a hoary pate ; 

Since thus it is, a wise man still should cry, 
Ne’er to be born, or being born to die. 


XIIL. 
(TETRODORUS. ) 
Tlavrosmy Bsoroio—x.7.A. 
ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SAME SUBJECT. 
Many the ways of life: the forum rings 
With deeds of glorious enterprise: home brings 
Rest: Nature paints the fields: gain reigns at sea: 
Abroad wealth triumphs,—none its lure will flee : 
The poor none know : comfort thy name is—wife : 
A single is a light and easy life : 
Children are dears: careless a childless state : 
Youth is but—vigour : blest a hoary pate : 
Since thus it is a wise man’s choice should be 
Just to be born,—and born such good to see. 





THE BALLOT.—“ BEFORE,” AND “ AFTER.” 


A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 


Scene The Borough of Boreham. 
“ BEFORE.” 
Mr Tomxins, Haberdasher, in his Shop—Solus. 


Reads.) “ Mr Tomkins, in grate- 
fully acknowledging the unprece- 
dented patronage and support with 
which he has been honoured by the 
inhabitants of the Borough of Bore- 
~ ham and its vicinity,... hem... 
engage additional genteel assistants 
- - - Open new shop door” ..... 
That will do for a cireular ; it’s what 
I call giving good measure. I scorn 
to bounce in my private capacity 
amongst my own immediate friends 
and acquaintance; but as a public 


individual—with customers, over a 
counter or in a circular—that cannot 
possibly affect a man’s personal 
character—( Looks in the day-book). 
Crimson plush for Sir Flam Flum- 
mery’s new man’s new smalls—a 
yard of black ribbon for shoe-ties— 
a gingham umbrella—and a nail of 

uce-coloured silk to match Mrs 

ounce’s pelisse ;—that is the sum 
tottle of the “‘ unprecedented patron- 
age and support” with which the 
inhabitants of Boreham and its vici- 





Those that liue single take it for a curse, 


or doe things worse. 


Some would haue children, those that haue them, mone 


or wish them gone. 


What is it then to haue or haue no wife, 
But single thraldome, or a double strife ? 


** Our owne affections still at home to please, 


is a disease, 


To crosse the sea to any foreine soyle, 


perills and toyle. 


Warres with their noyse affright vs ; when they cease, 


w’ are worse in peace. 


What then remains? but that we still should cry, 
Not to be borne, or being borne to die.” 
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nity have honoured me this blessed 
day! Why, it will not satisfy the 
bill-sticker for posting my last pla- 
card about “tremendous failures 
and ruinous sacrifice;’’ to say no- 
thing of my weekly advertisement 
in the Boreham Chronicle, wherein 
| inform the public that 1 am just 
arrived from all the principal mar- 
kets, with a new assortment of every 
thing. The state of the fancy-trade 
is positively deplorable. We must 
get up a deputation to wait on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
request him to abolish something or 
other for our immediate relief! A 
repeal of the advertisement duty 
might be of material service to us 
in the fancy line. The Reform Act 
has certainly not brought grist to 
the mill; and it is therefore quite 
absurd to think of calling it a final 
measure. Final measure, indeed! 
I should like to see a final measure 
in the present progressive state of 
things in general. Sir Flam Flum- 
mery says it is only an instalment; 
and he is a true liberal, and friend 
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of the people. There is no such 
another patriot going—if he would 
only settle his small account. But, 
bless me! I declare there is Lady 
Humdrum’s carriage standing at old 
Dimity’s mt door, and no mistake. 
And there is her ladyship inspecting 
Dimity’s “ latest importation from 
Paris,” (manufactured at Manches~ 
ter;—I have the article myself.) 
She must have taken offence at my 
voting for Sir Flam in preference to 
her ladyship’s precious, stiff-necked, 
goggle-eyed Conservative nephew, 
at the last election. How exceed- 
ingly illiberal! It is unheard-of op- 
pression and persecution, seeing that 
her ladyship has been so long a cus- 
tomer of my own. Such conduct 
is alone sufficient to convince any 
reflecting mind of the absolute ne- 
cessity for the Ballot;—that is the 
only remedy for what our president 
calls the “undue influences.” What 
a heap of things Dimity’s apprentice 
is stuffing into the carriage! We 
must have the Ballot. I say, the 
Ballot for ever. 


“ AFTER.” 


Scene IL. as before. 


So! The second polling day pro- 
mises to go off more quietly than the 
first. Poor old Dimity’s shop win- 
dows were finely smashed last night 
by the liberal party. I suspected 
there would be a little ebullition of 
popular feeling as soon as ever I 
saw the people begin to pick up all 
the loose paving stones they could 
lay their hands on. And yet the 
Conservatives talk about a re-ac- 
tion! As for Mr Dimity, I shall 
contribute my mite towards repair- 
ing the trifling detriment which has 
been done to his premises by the 
Reformers, if he can’t get it out of 
the Hundred ; but, at the same time, 
Ishall take the liberty of telling him 
a bit of my mind, as to the absurd- 
ity of his conduct in avowing his 


- political opinions so openly, when 


there is no occasion for it. That is 
in direct a. to the spirit of 
the Ballot Act, the object of which is 
to enable people to conceal their real 
sentiments. He talks about candour 
and conscience, and so forth; but 
what on earth can these have to do 
with the Ballot? That great charter 
of our liberties can, of course, be no 


Mr Tomkins solus. 


protection to the simpleton, who 
does not know how to keep his own 
counsel. For my own part, I have 
resigned my office as Secretary to 
the Radical Reform Registration 
Association, and given up wearing a 
white hat in the streets. It must be 
admitted, however, that it is a con- 
siderable nuisance to be for ever de- © 
prived of the privilege of “speaking 
out.” It was so enlivening and 
heart-stirring to have an occasional 
wrangle witha benighted Peeler,—to 
expatiate on the blessings of Reform, 
or to expose the vile machinations of 
the Tories, in corrupting and intimi- 
dating every body on every occasion 
that can be. But my consolation is, 
that I am now a free agent; for it is 
absurd to suppose that any body will 
attempt to influence my vote in the 
existing state of things; and, of 
course, nobody can have the remo- 
test suspicion that I shall give it to 
Sir Flam Flummery. My conduct 
has been so wary and circumspect, 
that the members of the Association 
accuse me of ratting, whilst the Con- 
servatives insist that I am still a Ra- 
dical at heart. Itis true that I have 
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dissembled very hard to bring about 
so desirable a state of things—not 
without occasional qualms of con- 
science. But my Sunday pewmpager 
says it is all right: the act of Parlia- 
ment is a legislative sanction for 
every thing. There is that old fox 
Pounce, Lady Humdrum’s man of 
business, crossing over this way. I 
hope he is not coming to pump me 
about my vote. That would be so 
excessively unconstitutional! So 
repugnant to the spirit of the Ballot! 


Enter Mr Pounce. 


P. Good morning, Mr Tomkins. 
So, I understand you've been doing 
a little in the pamphleteering line. 
Stick it into the Aristocracy, eh! 
Mr Tomkins. 

T. Who? I! MrPounce! You 
must be labouring under a mistake, 
sir, You surely do not suppose that 
1... Tohave such a thing imputed 
tome! I hope you believe that I 
am altogether incapable ofa . . . 


Upon my word, you quite confuse. 


me. Something wanted for Mrs 
Pounce to-day, I presume: a new 
dress, perhaps. Allow me to show 
you my latest importation from 
Paris—a prime article, I assure you. 
I perceive that Mr Dimity has had a 
trumpery imitation of it in his win- 
dow. Let me see: just one dress 
and three quarters left: the three 
quarters goes for the sleeves. 

P. Really, Mr. Tomkins, my taste 
is so bad in these matters, and Mrs 
Pounce has so often vowed that she 
can never endure any thing of my 
choosing, that I leave all the family 
shopping entirely to her. And, to 
let you into a secret, Mr Tomkins, I 
' don’t think you stand very high in 
her good graces just now. 

. You quite overwhelm me, sir. 
I, whose chief aim and pride, and 
pleasure it is, to give satisfaction to 
the ladies of Boreham and its vici- 
nity, to have offended your amiable 
spouse! Can the new Sontag rain- 
bow pattern have proved a loose 
colour? lLassure you, Mr P., on the 
honour of a tradesman, that the die 
was discovered by an eminent 
young German experimental che- 
mist, who came over to this country 
in the same packet with Made- 
moiselle Sontag herself. I think his 


pame began with—yes! it was Bum- 








Turkey, Red, & Co! I beg your 
pardon, Mr Tomkins; no complaint 
about the rainbow pattern has come 
to my ears. But Mrs P. has her 
whims; and, amongst other little in- 
firmities, she is fond of dabbling now 
and then in politics, as you may per- 
haps have heard. 

TL. ( Aside)—Dabbling in politics! 
Perhaps | may have heard! All the 
town knows her to be as intense a 
political haridan as any “ fashionable 
female” that ever figured in the co- 


lumns of the “ Leading Journal.” 
(Aloud) Hp! ha! Very good, Mr 
ounce ! Those little amiable 


weaknesses in the fair sex are so 
engaging. But you surely would 
not hang the great firm of Turkey, 
Red, & Co. in downright earnest? 
And as for the divine Sontag, it must 
be admitted (though I never heard 
ne myself) that she was a nightin- 
ale. 

. P. Never heard Sontag! You 
astonish me. Mrs Pounce made a 
journey to London almost on pur- 
pose. But she would not stop to 
listen to St Cecilia herself during 
an election. She has set her heart 
on the return of young Humdrum 
for the berpugb. You haven't polled 
yet, Mr Tomkins ? 

+ T. Why, not exactly polled» 
(Aside). Confound him! he’s ap- 
plying the piston now. I'll denounce 
him in an anonymous letter to the 
Editor of the Ballot. (Aloud)—I 
observed Mrs Pounce sporting the 
Humdrum colours— blue favours, 
blue bonnet, blue pelisse, blue every 
thing. 

P. Yes: she got all new for the 
occasion from Dimity’s. Notwith- 
standing the strong desire she has to 
give you her custom, she says her 
conscience will not permit it, be- 
cause she has got an idea that you 
intend to vote for Sir Flam Flum- 
mery. And she is so unreasonable 
and headstrong, that I cannot, for 
the life of me, convince her that she 
is guilty of a great moral and con- 
stitutional offence in allowing her 
politics to interfere with her shop- 
ping. Somebody has put an absurd 
notion into her head that she has an 
abstract right (as she calls it) to 


[Sept,. 
garten; and Messrs Turkey, Red, 
and Co, of Manchester, assured 


Rs no's 
P. Oh! hang Messrs Bumgarten, 
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spend her own money wherever she 
pleases. 

T. Dear me! She cannot have 
read those masterly articles in the 
Ballot. But you must be aware, 
Mr Pounce, that, since the late 
charter, nobody can possibly tell 
how any body else votes. 

} A t is precisely what Mrs 
Pounce says is so provoking. The 
women hate mystery, you know; 
their curiosity is piqued. I could 
admire, says she, an open and can- 
did opponent, and should even have 
pleasure in dealing with him—so far 
as an occasional remnant goes, or a 
Christmas gown for the housemaid. 
But a mean, pitiful, sneaking fellow, 
who skulks behind the ballot, in or- 
der that he may, like a wretch ar- 
raigned for felony at the Old Bailey, 
pray the benefit of a doubt, and is 
compelled to play the hypocrite all 
his life, in order to keep the doubt 
in countenance! She protests she 
will never have any thing to do with 
secret voters; and so does Lady 
Humdrum; and so do several other 
ladies whose names I could mention, 

T. ( Aside.) Zounds! Those two 
political tabbies will seduce away 
all my best customers. Ales) 
Mean, sneaking, and pitiful! You 
have touched the right chord there, 
Mr Pounce. Well, I do not say that 
I shall vote against Mr Humdrum. 

P. You appear to have some scru- 
ples, Mr Tomkins. Heaven forbid 
that I should attempt to force any 
man’s conscience! I promise you 
that Mrs Pounce is satisfied with 
nothing less than a voluntary and 
explicit declaration. 

T. (Aside.) Here’s a pretty di- 
lemma! But young Humdrum de- 
clares in his handbills that he is 
friendly to all genuine reform ; and 
I don’t see how I shall be making a 
very great sacrifice of my orree 
in giving him a vote. ell, Mr 
Pounce, as I profess to be perfectly 
indifferent between the two candi- 
dates, I think I may venture to pro- 
mise . , But, of course, you 
will understand that this is entirely 
confidential. 

P. Oh! of course: it shall go no 
farther than Mrs P. and Lady Hum- 
drum, and those other ladies I spoke 
of. They must be told, you know, 
in order that they may act upon it. 
Good-morning, Mr Tomkins. | have 
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marked you in my list as a promise 
for Humdrum ; and I give you great 
credit for the honest, manly, and 
straightforward manner in which 
you have avowed your intentions in 
spite of the Ballot. (Exit, 

T. The cause of Radical Reform 
cannot be ruined by my single vote ; 
and, besides, Sir Flam hasn't settled 
his account. After all, I begin to 
Suspect that the Ballot is not such a 
great charter as our president said 
it would be. 

People outside. 
ever! 

T. There goes the people shouting 
for Sir Flam. 

People. Humdrum down the ri- 
ver! with a knife and fork in his 
liver! Down with the Humdrums! 

7’. How extremely violent! I hope 
they wont discover that I have pro- 
mised to vote for Humdrum. What 
a dreadful thing a mob is! 

Enter Mr Jenkins. 

J. So, friend Tomkins! Where 
have you been absconding all this 
time to evade the process of the 
court? I, Peter Jenkins, gent., here« 
by serve you with a habeas corpus 
to bring up your carcass to the poll, 
and vote for Sir m. Flummery 
forthwith. 

T. It is too late. 

J. Too late! No such thing. The 

oll cannot close before four o’clock. 

t would be contrary to statute. 

T. My dear Jenkins, both in our 
pone and private correspondence 

have ever found you a sympa- 
thizing creature; and I will confide 
all to the bosom of so precious a 
friend. I have this moment pro- 
mised old Pounce to vote for Hum- 
drum. 

J. A promise to Pounce! What 
of that? I began from your preemie 
to apprehend some fatal flaw, that 
you were out of the revised list at 
least. I am happy to inform you, 
my friend, that yours is a casus pro- 
visus ; by the 199th section of the 
Ballot Act, it is expressly enacted, 
that no promise by an elector to vote 
for a particular candidate shall be 
binding. Promises to Pounces are 
therefore illegal and void. 

T. But how am I to answer to my 
conscience ? 

J. Oh! the case is easily disposed 
of in foro conscienti@. All the moral 
philosophers from the beginning of 


Flummery for 
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time have laid it down that in the 
case of an illegal promise, the crime 
consists not in breaking but in hav- 
ing given it. See the authorities on 
this point in the last illustrated edi- 
tion of the collected works of all the 
moral philosophers of all ages and 
countries. Consider also that your 
vote being secret, the breach of pro- 
mise can never be known to Pounce. 

T. I recollect having seen that 
position about illegal promises very 
forcibly put in my Sunday paper. 
But the moral philosophy of the 
leading articles of the Ballot is quite 
astonishing. And so you are really 
of opinion that I cannot legally keep 
my promise to Pounce—and that he 
would be none the wiser if I were 
to break it. But at all events I shall 
vote for some one; so I'll accom- 
pany you to the booth, and you shall 
give me more of your friendly coun- 
sel on this subject as we go. 


SCENE Il. 
Same as before. Tomkins, solus. 


( Reads) —“ State of the poll at the 
final close—Flummery, 201, Hum- 
drum, 200.”—So then! it appears 
mine was the casting vote that de- 
cided it in favour of Sir Flam. If 
that were ever to come to the ears 
of the Pounces and the Humdrums, 
there would be a fine flare-up! But 
they cannot possibly penetrate the 
secrets of the ballot box. But that 
is surely the Flummery livery— 
crimson plush smalls. A note for 
me from Sir Flam! My dear friend 
Jenkins must surely have given him 
ahinot. There will be a grand to-do, 
no doubt, and I shali have to supply 
the marquees, and all that. (Reads) 
—* Sir Flam Flummery requests Mr 
Tomkins to send in his small ac- 
count immediately, and it shall be 
discharged—as soon as it suits Sir 
Flam’s convenience. Sir Flam takes 
this opportunity of noticing a report 
that has come:to his ears about a 
certain promise given to Mr Pounce, 
merely for the purpose of indig- 


nantly repelling (by anticipation) 
in the strongest and most emphatic 
terms that can be supplied by any 
vocabulary of the English language, 
the imputation which Sir Flam fore- 
sees will be thrown out against him 
by vulgar and ignorant people, that 
this circumstance has influenced Sir 
Flam in the resolution which he has 
adopted of never having any further 
dealings with Mr Tomkins.” Such 
is the natural consequence of con- 
fiding a secret to half a dozen tattling 
politicians in petticoats. But I must 
be all right in the other quarter, so 
that I can console myself for the loss 
of Sir Flam. Isn’t that Mr Pounce’s 
maid coming this way? Well! I 
heard her say that old Lady Hum- 
drum had promised her a new gown; 
and, verily, she only wants dressing 
a little to be a monstrous fine girl. 
There is the printed muslin with 
large butterflies all over it—it didn't 
take when it first came out, but the 
public taste may have changed by this 
time—it has not Jain by very man 
years—somewhat stale, but exceed- 
ingly showy—it will become her 
vastly! Good morning, my dear. 
Come to look after the gown Lady 
Humdrum promised, eh? 

Servant. Oh, la! No, sir. I have 
ot my gown from Mr Dimity’s. It 
s only a letter from master—he says 

there is no answer. (vit). 

T. Zounds! another letter! What 
can be the meaning of this? (Reads) 
—* Sir, 1 have heard of the capital 
joke which you and your friend Mr 
Jenkins have got up at my expense. 
It was extremely clever of you to 
bamboozle me so (as Mr J. face- 
tiously terms it) by breaking your 

romise to vote for Mr Humdrum. 

rs P. believes she is in your debt 
for a nail of puce-coloured silk. She 
requests to know the amount in 
order that it may be discharged im- 
mediately.” That is what I call a 
catastrophe! So much for the Bal- 
lot! As for Jenkins, I clese my 
public and private correspondence 
with Aim for ever! " 
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Tut Baron, in a series of letters 
to his son Augustus, desires to in- 
struct him “ how to become an over- 
match for any body who, in any 
shape, may aim, either at his life, his 
purse, or other property, or at un- 
fair impediments tohis justifiable pur- 
suits, or at the disturbance of his 
peace of mind in any way, or of his 
enjoyments generally.” He disclaims 
all rivalry with Lord Chesterfield, 
whose chief aim was to give his son 
the ostentatious accomplishments of 
afine gentleman. Such accomplish- 
ments the colonel is far from des- 
pising, but he rightly prefers to them 
all “* ansophiaticats ideas of ho- 
nour.” Neither does he seek to 
make his Augustus a disciple of the 
Tom and Jerry school, a thorough- 
bred Pickle, or a knowing wrale 
But, “ just as a merchant possessed 
of superior knowledge may be deem- 
ed richer-than a more opulent rival, 
whose information is contracted, so, 
by the cool and judicious, as well as 
adroit application of even inferior 
physical powers, shall you be taught 
and enabled to subdue even gigantic, 
but iguorant opponents.” And the 
worthy Baron says, ‘I will exert my 
best endeavours to show you how 
you can effect all this, yet without 
adopting any but fair and honourable 
means.” It is long since we have 
read a more amusing and instructive 
series of letters, and we recommend 
the volume to the study of the youth 
of Great Britain and Ireland before 
they make a visit to the metropolis. 
Our article must be a short one, but 
we shall return to the consideration 
of some of the most interesting sub- 
jects treated of in the Helps and 
Hints, and for the present confine 
ourselves to the precautions which 
are necessary in walking the streets 
of great cities—the general rules and 
cautions to be observed on the high- 
ways and roads—and the best modes 
of defending yourself against the 
attacks which may be made on you 
in either of those situations. 

“ Never,” saith the experienced 
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Baron, “ walk with your hands in 
your pockets.” If you do, the 
thieves will take you for a flat, 
“ that is, a weak-minded person, and 
likely to be operated upon success- 
fully.” Let there be nothing absurd 
in your dress, for by the outward 
pickpockets judge the inward man. 
On one occasion, the colonel him- 
self, when looking into the window 
of a print shop, felt a tug, “ and nim- 
bly catching a young man’s hand 
in my pocket, I forcibly retained it 
there, he begging all the while to be 
forgiven, and in very strenuous but 
submissive terms. Foolishly, being 
rather what is called upon good 
terms with myself, I somewhat pom- 
pously demanded to know what he 
could possibly see in my face to war- 
rant his hopes of taking advantage of 
my folly. re a little, he re- 
plied, ‘If you will but forgive me, 
sir, I will candidly tell you, and it 
may save you loss hereafter. Why, 
as to your face, sir, it is well enough, 
but your wearing pumps and silk 
stockings on a rainy day, and in such 
muddy streets, made me make sure of 
having metin you with a good flat.’” 

Instead of allowing your tailor to 
make outside pockets to your morn- 
ing frocks or coats, order him, quoth 
the Baron, somewhat imperiously, 
to place them inside. Our tailor has 
done so with the only morning frock 
or coat we have, and the conse- 
quence of such an arrangement or 
disposition of the parts is, that we 
are unable to pick our own pocket. 
That our snuff-box is there we know 
and feel, as it keeps bobbing against 
the calf of our leg, but to get any thing 
near it with our hand has always 
hitherto baffled our utmost dex- 
terity. We have to take off our pa- 
tent safety, previous to every pinch, 
lay it across our knees, and after 
much manipulation, contrive to ex- 
tricate Horn Tooke from the cul de 
sac. “ Nevertheless, you must not 
rely upon being secure even then ; 
for pickpockets are as crafty as they 
are nimble”—yet we cannot but 
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think it a little hard that every hand 
should seem to know the way into 
those pockets but our own. The 
only true ephemeral is your beauti- 
ful white blue-spotted silk hand- 
kerchief ! 

“ Avoid,” saith the Baron, “ every 
unnecessary display of money, since 
no solid excuse can be offered for so 
dangerous an act of carelessness or 
so pitiful a gratification of vanity. 
This practice is but too common with 
persons of weak intellects or with 
perfect novices ; and if, instead of 
being the result of thoughtlessness, 
their aim is to impress others with 
an idea of their consequence, it 
counteracts the very effect they en- 
deavour to promote; for just as 
every thinking observer concludes 
that the being the owner of a horse, 
or the master of a servant, must be 
something quite new with a person 
who more frequently than others in- 
troduces ‘my horse’ or ‘my servant’ 
into his conversation, so to him it 
cannot fail to become a confirmation 
that the possession of large sums 
must either be unusual or of recent 
date with persons who so sillily can 
expose themselves to additional 
risks by thus inviting and provoking 


the ingenuity of sharpers and thieves 


of every description. Numerous, 
frightfully numerous, are the in- 
stances of murders committed in 
Great Britain and abroad under no 
instigation but that caused by the 
inconsiderate display of much cash, 
or of the boast of possessing it; for 
which reason it is more prudent to 
keep even your own servants in ig- 
norance upon such points than to 
caution them against divulging, 
since mere innocent swagger on their 
part, or intoxication, may produce 
calamities—results that may throw 
whole families into mourning and 
consternation.” 

Have all your wits about you on 
leaving the bank, banking-houses, 
army and navy agencies, or similar 
places where you have been receiv- 
ing money. Come out with a rueful 
countenance, as if you had found that 
you had long ago overdrawn your 
account. Dividend hunters will see 
written on your face ‘ No effects,” 
Slip into a coach with a suicidal air, 
and tell Jehu to drive to the Stairs, 
as if in desperation you wished the 
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public to know that your only friend 
on earth now was the Thames. 

* Never pull out your watch to 
satisfy any enquirer. Tell him the 
time by guess,” says the benevolent 
Baron, “continuing your walk all the 
while.” To all questions about the 
road or any street, or name of any 
resident, without slackening your 
pace give a brief answer, expressive 
of total ignorance of that particular 
part of the world. Allow no man 
to put any letter or parcel into your 
hand with a request that you will 
have the kindness to explain the 
address. 

A still more useful advice to young 
and likewise to elderly gentlemen, 
we give in the Baron’s own forcible 
words. ‘“ For many reasons, of 
which the following is a sufficient 
one, never let fair strangers, who 
may accost you in the streets, under 
pretended acquaintance, or other 
excuses, lay hold of your arm. Shake 
them off with a bow,. and the assur- 
ance that they'are mistaken, and cross 
the road directly ; nay, as those ladies 
huntin couples, they may endeavour 
to honour you by attempts to take you 
between them by each seizing upon 
one of your arms. You cannot avert 
too nimbly all the favours about to 
be conferred upon you, be it by 
these charmers themselves, or by 
some less elegant confederate, male 
or female, close at hand, and who, if 
a male, may, at night especially, 
bully, perhaps maltreat you, for ha- 
ving presumed to intrude yourself, 
as will be maintained by al}, upon 
ladies to whom he may claim a close 
and endearing alliance. And in this 
pretended husband, father, or bro- 
ther, you may behold some coarse, 
ruffian-looking fellow, of prize-fight- 
ing make and shape— one whose con- 
fident manner will betray the reliance 
which pervades his mind that his 
peculiar je ne scai quoi will impress” 
you with such unfeigned respect as 
to paralyse all remonstrances on your 
part, even if a barefaced removal of 
your purse, pocket-book, or watch, 
should have been discovered by you 
in good time, so as absolutely to be 
engaged in endeavours to obtain 
restitution.” 

From these few specimens a 
judgment may be formed of the value 
of the Baron’s advice, suggested by 
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much experience, how to walk with 
safety to person and pocket the 
perilous streets of London. Equally 
excellent are his general rules and 
cautions to be observed on the high- 
ways and roads near the outskirts 
of London. They are precisely such 
as we used always to observe half a 
century ago—more or less—when the 
highways and byways were far rifer 
than now with all sorts of danger. 

Avoid at all times gateways, cor- 
ners of streets, mews, lanes, and all 
obscure recesses, for they are the 
lurking-places of thieves, robbers, 
perhaps murderers. Not that they 
are at all times so haunted—but your 
business may be effectually done in 
one encounter—and therefore “ ac- 
custom yourself never to pass such 
places without expecting the possi- 
bility of some such attack.” 

Keep the crown of the carriage 
road—if wheels be unfrequent—and, 
if compelled to walk the causeway, 
keep the side farthest from the ditch. 
So may you prevent the rascals from 
surrounding you, and be able at once 
to make play. 

Never suffer any man to come in 
close contact with you, whether he 
be walking before or behind ;—if he 
hang on your steps—cross over— 
and if he do the same, outwalk him 
if you can. If you hear his step too 
close upon you, face about, and 
make a sudden halt, “as if to ex- 
amine something, yet looking at him 
firmly as he comes on towards you, 
thus to make him pass you; but 
doing all this without any flurry or 
menace.” If he has not screwed 
his courage to the sticking place, he 
will probably wish you good. night, 
and pass on. Be in no haste to 
follow him—but step into the first 
public, and take a cheerer. But, 
continues the bold Baron, “ if a fel- 
low on the highway hangs down his 
head as if to baulk your scrutiny, 
and still continues about you, pre- 
pare yourself instantly to make the 
most desperate resistance ; for he 
not only has determined on attack- 
ing you, but he will conclude his 
robbery with maltreatment — per- 
haps as long as symptoms of life ap- 
pear, for fear you should swear to 
his person.” It is often, therefore, a 
point not merely of delicacy, but of 
difficulty and danger, to look a fel- 
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low on the highway in the face on 
either a cloudy or clear night. If 
you do not, you cannot tell whether 
he intends to murder you or not, 
and if you do, he is sure to murder 
you if he can; for he cannot fail to 
remark that you are studying his 
phiz, that you may with a safe con- 
science swear to his person at the 
Wherefore the con- 
siderate Baron counselleth “ any 
timid or feeble person to refrain 
from scrutinizing the features of 
robbers. They shodld not appear 
to know—if even they should recog- 
nise him—any felonious assailant, 
much less be so foolish as to call 
him by name.” Yet here again it is 
dangerous to affect ignorance. They 
see through your cowardly bypo- 
crisy, and fracture your skull. 

What then are the best modes of 
self-defence against attacks, whether 
on the streets or on the highways 
and roads?—and this brings us to 
the third part of the Baron’s discourse, 
from which we are selecting a few 
characteristic specimens. In it he 
draws his practical conclusions. And 
in the first place he directs our at- 
tention to ‘* our tools or rather wea- 
pons.” “ The stick,” he says well, 
* is an excellent weapon.” “A 
stick,” he does not hesitate to say— 
“in able hands, is nearly as good as 
asword,”’ Nay, in the hands of an 
inferior broadswordsman, it is—he 
maintains—even better.—How so? 
Because a stick inflicts nearly equal 
pain by a blow from any part of the 
circumference, wherefore it has been 
jocosely called a sword, having an 
edge all round. The best kind of 
sticks—are oak, ash, and hazel sap- 
lings, black thorn, and sound rat- 
ans. Ratans, however sound, are 
apt to fly; but they suit persons 
whose arms are deficient in muscle, 
for they can be recovered quickly 
after a cut, and they cut sharp. We 
have always been partial to oak, 
though we have done good execu- 
tion with ash, but “my own fancy,”’ 
says the Colonel, “is in favour of 
the blackthorn.” Its knobs save the 
knuckles, and it is your true Tom 
Tough. Black ratans are seldom 
sound—and most of the other canes 
are too springy for parrying and 
making true cuts. Great nicety of 
hand and eye are required in the 
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selection of a well-shaped and sound 
stick—and some men, as if by in- 
tuition, will put their hand at once 
on the best plant in a hundred. 
“ When I speak,” adds De Berenger, 
* of a stick for defence, I need hardly 
tell you that the sticks of the present 
fashionable kind are least likely of 
all to support that denomination in 
the hour oF danger. Nor do I mean 
a long and ill-shaped stick, such 
as the famed Colonel Hanger, after- 
wards Lord Coleraine, used to carry 
when riding on his grey galloway, 
and which he assured me he regu- 
larly ‘steeped in port wine to make 
it tough.’ I mean plain oak, crab- 
sticks, or thorn, or ratans.” Good 
sticks should taper something more 
than they commonly do; the points 
should be strong but slight, and 
the ferules small; the hand end 
should have a tendency to the 
oval, that it may lie more sword-like 
in the palm; and a leathern thong 
and tassel is necessary, that, by pass- 
ing your hand through it, and giv- 
ing one or two twists, you may 
“secure its retention sword-knot 
like.” A knob at the handle end is 
an impediment, and to load the end 
with lead “if not absolutely cow- 
ardly, is at least foolish,” for it de- 
ducts from the severity of a cut, 
from the point; such a loaded stick 
can only be used like a hammer, 
at close quarters; if you miss your 
blow you are gone, and there is no- 
thing like off fighting, especially 
against odds. 

The Baron holds tuck sticks in 
sovereign contempt. “ A good 
swordsman, armed with agood black- 
thorn, may smile at being attacked 
by two, nay, even three tuck sticks, 
—one good parry to each will place 
the owners at his mercy; attacks 
from a tuck stick being with the 
point, you have only to use almost 
any of the small-sword disarming 
parries, quickly closing upon your 
assailant at the same time, in order 
to seize his right with your left hand, 
and after throwing the hilt end of 
your stick a little out of your hand, 
to strike ii, with a back-handed 
blow forcjbly into his face or teeth ; 
and, as he staggers from you, to lay 
him at your feet, with either a se- 
vere cut on his head, or by giving 
point at his face with the proper 
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end of your stick,” armed with its 
small sharp ferule. 

The Baron once owed his life to 
an unsoundratan. “It broke near the 
point, while I was applying a se- 
vere cut at the ribs of the most for- 
midable of several footpads, whose 
ferocious attack gave me little hopes 
of extrication, nay, of life. It was 
saved, however, by mere chance; 
for poising my broken stick to ascer- 
tain its length, it being dusk, the 
powerful fellow, who must have 
been a trooper from his bludgeon 
skill, took it for a feint, and throwin 
himself open by guarding his head, 
I seized the opportunity to give 
point at his face with the splintered 
end. It must have torn his face all 
to pieces; for, with a deep groan, 
he staggered a few paces, turned, 
and ran away, and his companions 
scampered also, to my great relief, 
for they had nearly felled me by 
some very severe blows. On my 
return home, my servant discovered 
pieces of skin, with much whisker 
hair, forced into the splinters of the 
stick, showing that the wound, al- 
though resulting from the impulse 
of the moment, must have been a 
very dreadful one.” 

On an emergency, there are worse 
weapons than an umbrella. We 
never carry one now, and when we 
used to do so, do not remember 
having ever unfurled it in a shower. 
We used to whack with it the 
shoulders of raffs, as with the flat 
of a sabre, till they knew not whe- 
ther to laugh or cry—whether we 
were in jest or earnest. Only in ex- 
tremities we gave point. But we doff 
our bonnets to the Baron, and cheer- 
fully acknowledge his superior skill 
and more original genius with the 
umbrella. “ It may be opened quick- 
ly to serve as a shield to hide your 
pulling a pistol out of your pocket 
(taking care how you cock it safely 
with one hand) thereupon to shoot a 
robber, either through or under it— 
taking great care to hit him. 1 found 
it a valuable weapon, although by 
mere chance; for, walking along in 
the rain, a large mad dog, pursued 
by men, suddenly turned upon me, 
out of a street which I had just ap- 

roached; by instinct more than 
judgment, I gave point at him severe- 
ly, opened as the umbrella was, 
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which, screening me at the same 
time, was an article from which he 
did not expect thrusts, but which, al- 
though made at guess, for I could 
not see him, turned him over and 
over, and before he could recover 
himself, his pursuers had come u 
immediately to despatch him; the 
whole being the work of even few 
seconds; but for the umbrella the 
horrors of hydrophobia might have 
fallen to my lot.” 

Umbrellas are usually carried in 
wet weather, and dogs usually run 
mad, if ever, in dry. So perhaps the 
safest plan is to carry an umbrella 
all the year through—like Welling- 
ton. Speaking of dogs, we find on 
page 242 some useful advice how to 
treat them when they are unreason- 
able—the “ most efficacious mode ” 
is quite apicture. ‘“ Dogs attacking 
you should be hit with a stick over 
the fore-legs, or over the nose or 
ear. The first application, however, 
is not only more easily executed, but 
also more distressing even to a bull- 
dog.” There is another mode, which, 
with the omission or alteration of 
a word or two, looks feasible, sup- 
posing we had to deal not with a 
bull-dog, but a young lady of our 
own species. “ If you can seize a 
dog’s front paw neatly, and imme- 
diately squeeze it sharply, he cannot 
bite you till you cease to squeeze 
it; therefore, by keeping him thus 
well pinched, you may lead him wher- 
ever you like; or you may, with the 
other hand, seize him by the skin 
of the neck, to hold him thus with- 
out danger, provided your strength 
is equal to his efforts at extrica- 
tion.’ But here comes “ a ridicu- 
lous, aud with most dogs efficacious 
mode.” “Look at them with your 
face from between your opened legs, 
holding the skirts away, and running 
at them thus backwards, of course 
head below, stern exposed, and 
above, and growling angrily; most 
dogs, seeing so strange an animal, 
the head at the heels, the eyes be- 
low the mouth, &c., are so dismay- 
ed, that, with their tails between 
their legs, they are glad to scamper 
away, some even howling with af- 
fright. I have never tried it with a 
thorough-bred emir 7 nor do I 
advise it with them; though I have 
practised it and successfully. with 


most of the other kinds; it might 
= these, still I cannot say it 
will.” 

One can hardly write about bull- 
dogs without thinking about bulls; 
and the Baron in the same letter— 
the 14th—entitled “ Miscellaneous 
advice, and especially as to extrica- 
tion from perilous situations,” treats 
of the perils of horned cattle. 

* Bulls, cows, deer, and horned 
animals, generally charge with as 
much stupidity as desperation; you 
may avoid or even avert their horns, 
the first by activity and judgment, the 
second bya yr cut at the tip of the 
horn, which, owing to the force ap- 
plied to the extremity of a lever, jars 
and hurts them, but it requires great 
expertness and decision ; so far you 
may succeed, but you cannot resist, 
much less overcome, the weight and 
impetus of their charge: a winding 
run, with many and sudden turns, 
will serve you something ; a coat, a 
hat,—nay even and particularly ared 
handkerchief, dropped in your flight, 
will arrest the attention of the ani- 
mal, to give you time to gain ground, 
whilst it is goring or smelling what 
you have thrown before it; but the 
best way is, to make for a large tree, 
if one is near, in order to stand close- 
ly before it, and even to irritate the 
animal toa charge, thereupon nimbly 
to slip on one side and behind the 
tree, which, receiving the charge, 
most likely will fling the assailant 
down, with the shock returned upon 
itself. I have been saved in a simi- 
lar way from the fury of a bull, by 
making towards and placing myself 
before the wall of Bellsize park, for, 
as the bull dropped his head! and 
charged! ! [for bear in mind there is 
no interval between the indication 
and a most rapid execution!) I made 
a side leap of six feet and more, to 
scramble away as fast as I could; but 
my fear was quite unnecessary, for, 
having broken one of his horns, and 
stunned himself otherwise, I left him 
laying with his tongue out and mo- 
tionless; whether he recovered, or 
paid the forfeit of his life for his un- 
provoked malice, I had neither curio- 
sity nor relish to ascertain, for he had 
given me a long and distressing heat 
to reach this wall, and which, by zig- 
zags only, I effected; for he had 
more speed than myself, although 
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then I was rathér a superior runner, 
but, by overshooting the turn at each 
zig-zag, he lost ground; had he not 
been 80 véry fast, I might have re- 
sorted to another mode, that of taking 
off my coat, and of throwing it over 
his horns: if ever you do the latter, 
you must not expect to wear it again, 
nor should I advise its use if you 
have any valuables in the pockets. 
Some recommend that you should 
leap over the bull’s lowered head on 
to his back: it may do, if you can 
make sure of not falling off, for slip 
off you must of course; but, like 
hitting the beast a sharp blow across 
the forelegs, it will do, and is an ex- 
cellent application of gymnastics, 
provided you can make sure, for if 
you fail you aré lost, or you are at 
his mercy at any rate. It is some- 
thing like laying down, although not 
pve so tame, for that answers some 

mes, that is, as a dernier resort, 
and provided you lay motionless; 
and then you should hold your 
breath, and also keep your face to- 
wards the ground. Make up your 
mind of — not only well smelled 
over by a bull or ox, but also turned 
over with the horns, and trampled 
upon, and, if that is all, you may get 
up cotitented when he is out of 
sight, for he may wafch you suspi- 
ciously and cunningly; but with a 
wild boar, and certainly not with a 
stag, especially a red one, I should 
not like te experimentalize in this 
way, although I have heard it recom- 
mended: most of the other methods 
may be found useful with these ani- 
mals, as well as with oxen and bulls, 
but, like cows, most of these keep 
their eyes open when they charge, 
whilst a bull or ati ox shuts tliem, an 
intimation you ought hot to wae - 

But let tis rétufn from this episode 
to modes of self-defetice of the high- 
ways and fodds against human as- 
sailants. If stopped on horseback 
by footpads, cuts five or six at the 
fate with your whip—“ a little lead 
may be tolerated in the handle” —are 
the most destructive. If you are 
arméd with a hammer-ended hunt 
ing. whip you may hit where you can 
—but any where rather than on the 
head of a footpad, for tén to one tlie 
ctown of hia hat is stuffed with hay, 
of straw, or wool, to fend a blow 
aimed at the top of his head. A 
country squire has been known to 
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captaré a footpad by throwing the 
lash of his hunting whip round his 
neck, and then riding him down; 
but the Colonel “ does not tecom- 
mend that expedient,” though in one 


case crowned with success. “ Had 
the squire,” says he, “seized the muz- 
zle of the footpad’s pistol in an avert« 
ing direction, and followed it up by 
spurring his horse against and over 
him, it would have been by far the 
safest way.” Unless you are satis- 
fied you are ball-proof, don’t imitate 
the squire. 

The moment you are attacked by 
another footpad, seize his pistol with 
one hand—if possible in the direc- 
tion of his head—at all events, away 
from your own—and with your other 
well-clenched fist hit him a sharp 
blow on the throat, upwards, so as 
to be stopped by his chin—the nails 
of your fingers of course towards 
yourself, and the back of your hand 
downwards, as is known to every 
natural pugilist. Up fly his heels, 
you kneel on his throat—secure the 
pistol—tie his hands behind his 
back with his own fogle, and march 
him to the station-house. 

This mode of disposing of a foot- 
pad, and several others, are illustra- 
ted by very spirited plates. But 
should you be obliged to run away 
before superior numbers, let one— 
the best runner of course—gain a 
little upon you; then seem to make 
a desperate effort to get away, which 
will cause him to use what is called 
the top of his speed; let him come 
hear you at that speed, and sudden- 
ly, but cleverly, drop before him on 
your hands and knees. “ Swift as 
an arrow from a Tartar’s bow,” 
the astonishéd footpad cuts the air, 
atid falling on his face some ten 
yards in advaiice; he presents on 
yout arrival a pleasing spectacle 
“for his face will be all cut in 
Oren improve your advantage 
n every way you can ”—and having 
battered his head well with your 
black thorn, pursue your journey at 
double- quick time. 

The great difficulty is to know how 
to deal with the swell mob. If 
hemmed in by hutmbers, grasp your 
stick by thé middle, and thrust ot 

oke with either eid without cere- 
mony of diserimination; chiefly dis 
récting such thrusts or pokes at their 
faces and stomachs. “Smart blows” 
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may occasionally be dealt, but “they 
will not serve so well as forcible 
thrusts”—all the while keep kicking 
away at shins—and, says the Baron, 
“ by active and determined industry 
you will soon make yourself an open- 
ing.” If with your left hand you 
can get at your snuff you cannot do 
better than throw it in the eyes of 
the swell mob ina close. But take 
care not to waste your ammunition 
—nor remit the use of your sapling 
—till “smarting under blindness 
and sneezing they will open a gap 
for you, anxious as they will be to 
get away whilst labouring under so 
perplexing a situation.” 

Hitherto you have been attacked 
on foot or horseback, and have al- 
ways come off victorious—so may 
you, if you but obey De Berenger, 
on finding yourself in presence of 
the enemy—cooped up in a post- 
chaise—or “ open to the gales of 
fiercely-breathing war” in a gig. 
The first point to be determined is 
—‘ Shall I resist ?”—and the Baron 
“ most anxiously and earnestly be- 
seeches you to answer, without 
vanity or stint of candour, the fol- 
lowing questions, which you ought 
to put to yourself; for on the self- 
probing correctness of your in- 
ward reply, not ry | your property, 
but your life may depend.” Say to 
yourself, 1st,—looking at your dou- 
ble-barrelled pistol—“ May I rely 
on having sufficient firmness and 
self-possession to use them? 2d, Do 
I possess skill sufficient to use them 
to the purpose?” If the answers 
to these questions are at all unsatis- 
factory, at ofice deliver. If the 
“man withii the breast” be reso- 
lute, then let thé ghost of Abetshaw 
himself stop you, and you will let 
the moonlight shine through him at 
the first pop. Attend to the colonel. 
“ Footpads, ay stopping a car- 
riage, generally opén one of the 
doors, one of their party remaining 
about the heads of the horses: the 
moment they do 80, coolly and 
steadily fire at the man whose pis- 
tol seems miost to be directed to- 
wards you—present, sloping down- 
wards, and rather below than at or 
abovehischest: if you hit him, he will 
be disabled, although his life may be 
spared. If he fires at and misses you, 
drop as if wounded into the bottom 
of the carriage, and before he or they 
have recovered from their guilty sur- 
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prise, you may, whilst lying at thé 

ottom, shoot one or two of the foot- 
pads near the door; and the horses, 
probably startled by the firing, or 
urged by the driver, may knock down 
those near their heads; if so your 
carriage should start off, remain at 
the bottom of it, for if any of the 
gang fire at the back of the carriage 
—as was done by the noted Jerry 
Abershaw, who killed some gentle- 
men that way, you are less likely to 
be hit than if you place yourself on 
the seat.” 

In an open four- wheeled carriage 
these modeés, itis allowed, are more 
difficult—in a gig more so still—in- 
deed some of them impossible—but 

enius and presence of mind will 
enable the Stopped to adapt his con- 
duct to the peculiar circumstances 
of each case as it occurs, and to strew 
the high-road with footpads. But 
Suppose you have taken “ one, and 
why not two prisoners,” how are you 
to convey them to head-quarters ? 
Suppose you gained the night sin- 
gle-handed and on foot. Why then 
you must play the Prussian corpo- 
ral. “ They either make the men 
themselves (taken in battle), and a 
pistol pointed at a foot-pad would 
make him do it—or the corporals 
cut off all the buttons from the waist- 
band of the prisoners’ small clothes, 
and they slit the waistband down 
the hind part besides, taking away 
the braces also. This compels 
the fellows in marching, to hold up 
their small clothes with both their 
hands, an attitude which precludes 
their attacking, and impedes their 
running away.” 

We find that we have reached the 
limite set to this article, and grieve 
that it is not now in our power to 
show how persons falling into the 
water may, though they cannot 
swim, éasily save themselves from 
drowning — how, with common 
coolness, any man may escape from 
a house on fire, and catry with him 
at least one woman; and how you 
may kill or capture any number of 
thieves who may have the rash- 
ness to enter your domicile at dead 
of night. But the truth is, we have 
given you but a glimpse of the 
contents of this library of useful 
and entertaining knowledge in one 
volume. Purchase it—for it is cheap 
at l4s., with its numerous embel- 
lishments, by Mr Bonnerand others, 
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after designs by Messrs G. anp R. 
CruixsHank, ALKEN, Haaue, Fus- 
SELL, AND De BERENGER. 

* One lesson, however, we must 
read you from the Baron, for the 
art it teaches is indispensable to the 
domestic comfort of every man 
moving in civilized life. “To ruRN 
A PERSON OUT OF A ROOM, at times 
may become necessary,” and how 
may it be best performed ? 

“ [shall state several ways of do- 
ing it, wherefore you can employ 
either, just as circumstances favour 
any particular mode. For example: 
if you perceive a favourable oppor- 
runity to seize the right hand of a 
troublesome person with your own 
right, do so, and, quickly lifting it, 

ass your left hand and arm under 
his right, to seize him by the collar 
with your left, fixing your antago- 
nist’s right elbow on your left arm at 
the|sametime. Now, by having placed 
the end of your own thumb upon 
the back of his right hand, you will 
have the power of twisting his hand 
outwards, and of pressing it down- 
wards at the same time, your left 
arm becoming the fulcrum to his 
elbow, which giving him extraordi- 
nary pain, will raise him on his toes, 
and thus you can move him out of a 
room before you, so long as you keep 
his arms straight, and which you 
should not omit on any account. Or, 
seize a person by the collar of his 
coat, at the back of his neck, with 
one hand, and with the other lay 
hold of that part of his small-clothes, 
and just under his waistband, where 
they are roomy instead of tight; 
hoist him up by the latter hold, so as 
to my him nearly on tiptoe, and, 
with a firm hold of his collar, push 
him forward, and off his balance, at 
the same time: to prevent himself 
from falling, he must move forward, 
and thus, by means of pushing and 
hoisting, you can easily steer him 
out of the room, or whichever way 
you please; you may, if he is of 
oh weight, or you are afraid of 

is turning round to hit you, lay 
your own weight against his back, 
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pushing him thus, as well as driving 
him on by the modes just stated. 

“ Another mode is suddenly to 
seize a person’s left hand with your 
right (or his right with your left), 
the end of your thumb pressing hard 
upon the back of his hand (where- 
fore his left is preferable), and so as 
to keep it flat in your own; or you 
may seize the wrist, but only when 

ou cannot secure a hand; for the 
atter not only, and by far, is the 
better lever, but will serve also as a 
regulating wrench, thatsubdues com- 
pletely every resistance ; wherefore 
the opportunity should not be ne- 
glected, but, taking advantage of it 
instantly, you should, and at the 
same time, move one of your legs a 
little forward, and placing yourself 
in a stooping attitude, that is, the 
left if you have seized with the right 
hand, and vice versa, blending with 
it something like a butt with your 
head at your antagonist’s stomach : 
although all this will cause him to 
lean forward considerably, you must 
force him still more to such a posi- 
tion, by pulling his arm over your 
shoulder, twisting his hand at the 
same time: the pain of such an ap- 
plication in reality is so great, that 
it will put him off his guard, which 
you should take advantage of, by 
hooking your other arm round the 
leg or knee, and from the inner side 
of his right knee if you hold his right 
arm, and reversed if you hold his 
left; now pulling his arm (twisting 
the hand every time he offers resist- 
ance), over your shoulder, and rais- 
ing him off his legs by the knee, and, 
with your other hand, you should 
raise yourself also, either to carry 
him out of the room to wherever 
you like, for the least resistance on 
his part you can subdue most com- 
pletely, and merely by twisting his 
and; or, if in your own defence 
against a brutal assailant, you may 
throw_him a severe fall over your 
back. Although this description 
gives a variety of moves, they should 
all follow each other as rapidly as 
to appear like one only.” 
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THE STORY OF JUSTIN MARTYR—AND OTHER POEMS. ‘ 


Tuis is a delightful little volume, 
bearing throughout the indisputable 
impress of genius, and breathing 
throughout the spirit of religion. 
Every composition it contains 
charms by its sincerity ; and the 
most artless of them are poems by 
the mere force of truth. Such mu- 
sic will not be heard by the million 
in this age of clamour ; but it will be 
listened to in retirement by many a 
thoughtful heart, for in the divine 
language of Wordsworth, whom Mr 
Trench regards with reverence, it is 
“ The still sad music of humanity, 

Not harsh nor grating, but of amplest 
power 
To soften and subdue.” 


The “ Dedicatory lines” are very 
beautiful, and cannot be read with- 
out inspiring a higher feeling than 
mere admiration. In them, allusions 
are made to melancholy—perhaps 
we might say miserable moods— 
such as probably have more or less 
disturbed every meditative mind, | 
before it became clear—before it 
became calm, every heart capable of 
profound passion. But they are 
over and gone—the region is now 
peaceful—fear grew into hope—and 
hope into faith, and we read in these 
grateful records, the repose of a 
Christian life. 


** And if herein it may be thou shalt find 
Some notes of jarring discord, some that speak 
A spirit ill at ease, unharmonized, 

Yet ’twere a wrong unto thyself to deem 
These are the utterance of my present heart, 
My present mood—but of long years ago, 
When neither in the light of thy calm eyes, 
Nor in the pure joys of an innocent home, 
Nor in the happy laughter of these babes, 
Had I as yet found comfort, peace, or joy. 
But all is changed now, and could I weave 
A lay of power, it should not now be wrung 
From miserable moods of sullen sin, 
Chewing the bitter ashes of the fruit 


Itself had gathered ; rather would I speak 

Of light from darkness, good from evil brought 
By an almighty power, and how all things, 

If we will not refuse the good they bring, 





Are messages of an almighty love, 

And full of blessings. Ob! be sure of this— 

All things are mercies while we count them ‘so ; 
And this believing, not keen poverty, 

Nor wasting years of pain or slow disease, 

Nor death, which in a moment might lay low 

Our pleasant plants,—not these, if they should come, 
Shall ever drift our bark of faith ashore, 

Whose steadfast anchor is securely cast 

Within the veil, the veil of things unseen, 

Which now we know not, but shall know hereafter.” _ 


We ventured to say above that we 
read in the poetry of this volume the 
repose of a Christian life. That inner 
rest which is impervious to the storms 
of this world. But in these days 
there is no outward rest for them 


who desire to do the work of their 
great Task-master. Here ensue some 
solemn lines, which may displease 
those who discern nothing but what 
is good in the change which “ de- 
caying sanctities” are now undergo- 
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ing, and who are intolerant of all hitherto held to be unenlightened, 
those fears and forebodings which butnow numbered among them who 
the troubled aspect of the times has sit in twilight while the nations be- 
forced upon the spirits of men not hold the morn. 


*€ Yet what though all things must be common now, 
And nothing sacred, nothing set apart, 
But each enclosure by rude hands laid waste, 
That did fence in from the world’s wilderness 
Some spot of holy ground, wherein might grow 
The tender slips, the planting of the Lord ; 
Within the precincts of which holy spots, 
With awful ordinances fenced round, 
They might grow up in beauty and in peace, 
In season due to be transplanted thence 
Into the garden of God,—what though all these 
May perish, there will yet remain to us 
One citadel, one ark, which hands profane 
Will scarce invade or lay unholy touch 
Upon the sanctities inviolate, 
And pure religion of our sacred homes. 
And here the culture may proceed, and here 
Heaven may distil its rich and silent dews, 
When all around is parched as desert heath. 
For this may come, the withering and the drought, . 
The laying waste of every holy hedge 
May come, how soon we know not, but may fear ; 
Since nations walk, no less than men, by faith, 
As seeing that which is invisible 
Unto the sealed eye of sensual men : 
And where this vision is not, or the seers 
Are lightly counted of, the people perish. 
And wo unto our country, if indeed 
She has left off this wisdom, or esteems 
This for her higher wisdom—to despise 
All spiritual purpose, all far-looking aim, 
And all that cannot be exchanged for gold— 
Wo unto her, and turbulent unrest 
Unto ourselves, who cannot hope or wish 
In her disquiet to lead quiet lives, 
Or to withdraw out of the stormy press 
And tumult—to withdraw and keep the latch 
Close fastened of our little world apart, 
A peaceful island in a stormy sea, 
A patch of sunshine amid shadows lying ; 
This must not be, we were not called to this, 
And all the peace we know must be within, 
And from within—from that glad river fed, 
Whose springs lie deeper than that heat or cold, 
Or the vicissitudes earth’s surface knows 
Can reach to harm them. 


*¢ Mayest thou know well 
What are these springing waters, wells of life, 
By the great Father dug for us at first, 
And which, when sin had stopped them, love anew 
Has opened, and has given them their old names 
And former virtue ; and from these refreshed, 
Mayest thou pass onward through the wilderness, 
And knowing what of ill is imminent, 
And may descend upon us, evermore 
Strengthen with faith and prayer, with lofty thought 
And effort, and it may be in some part 
With soul-sustaining verse, the citadel 
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Of courage and heroic fortitude, 

Which in the centre of a woman’s heart 
Is stablished, whatsoever outwardly 

Of doubt or womanly weak fear prevail.” 


The Poem which gives its name 
to the volume, impresses us more 
and more the oftener we read it; 
and it is soon read, for it consists 
but of some three hundred octo-syl- 
labic lines, or thereabouts, and the 
style is very simple. We take shame 
to ourselves that we are unacquaint- 
ed with Justin Martyr’s First Dia- 
logue with Trypho. Had we been 
familiar with it, this Poem had 
doubtless affected us even more 
profoundly than it does, and we 
should have seen farther into the 
heart of the mystery; or, let us ra- 
ther say, we should have been able 
more perfectly to identify ourselves 
in imagination with the visionary 
poet. It is very dreamlike in its 
coming and going, and the close is 
even sublime. To break it in pieces 
would be to destroy it utterly, so 
we leave it untouched for your own 
delight. 

The following stanzas are equal 
to any thing in Keeble’s Christian 
Year. 


TO A FRIEND ENTERING THE 
MINISTRY. 


I. 
“ High thoughts at first, and visions high 
Are ours of easy victory ; 
The word we bear seems so divine, 
So framed for Adam’s guilty line, 
That none, unto ourselves we say, 
Of all his sinning suffering race, 
Will hear that word, so full of grace, 
And coldly turn away. 


Il. 
‘¢ But soon a sadder mood comes round— 
High hopes have fallen to the ground, 
And the ambassadors of peace 
Go weeping, that men will not cease 

To strive with heaven—they weep and 

mourn, 

That suffering men will not be blest, 
That weary men refuse to rest, 

And wanderers to return. 


Ill. 

‘© Well is it, if has not ensued 

Another and a worser mood, 

When all unfaithful thouglits have way, 

When we hang down our hands, and 
say, 


Alas! it isa weary pain, 
To seek with toil and fruitless strife 
To chafe the numbed limbs into life, 
That will not live again, 


Iv. 

** Then if Spring odours on the wind 
Float by, they bring into our mind 
That it were wiser done, to give 
Our hearts to nature, and to live 

For her—or in the student’s bower 
To search into her hidden things, 
And seek in books the wondrous springs 

Of knowledge and of power. 


v. 

** Or if we dare not thus draw back, 
Yet ob! to shun the crowded track 
And the rude throng of men! to dwell 
In hermitage or lonely cell, 

Feeding all longings that aspire 
Like incense heavenward, and with care 
And lonely vigil nursing there 

Faith’s solitary pyre. 


VI. 
** Oh! let not us this thought allow— 
The heat, the dust upon our brow, 
Signs of the contest, we may wear: 
Yet thus we shall appear more fair 

In our Almighty Master’s eye, 
Than if in fear to lose the bloom, 
Or ruffle the soul’s lightest plume, 
We from the strife should fly. 


Vile 

** And for the rest, in weariness, 

In disappointment, or distress, 

When strength decays, or hope grows 
dim, 

We ever may recur to Him, 

Who has the golden oil divine, 
Wherewith to feed our failing urns, 
Who watches every Jamp that burns 

Before his sacred shrine.” 


This is religious poetry. How un- 
like to much that profanes that holy 
name! The pure waters here well 
up from the hidden fountains, which 
are fed perpetually by dews from 
heaven. The ebb and flow is signi- 
ficant of the depth—this is indeed 
profound sadness—this is indeed a 
lofty joy—from what other source 
than a sense of the Revealed Eter- 
nal could they proceed ?—from what 
other source the emotions rising up 
to meet them with awful or glad re- 
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cognition in our own humbled—our 
own elevated hearts? Sucha strain 
we do not think of praising—it com- 
mits itself to our memory—and we 
love him who breathed it—though 
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we may never have seen his face— 
like a familiar friend. 

Had we had the arranging of this 
volume, these stanzas should have 
been followed thus— 


TO A CHILD, PLAYING. 


** Dear boy, thy momentary laughter rings 
Sincerely out, and that spontaneous glee, 

Seeming to né€d no hint from outward things, 
Breaks forth in sudden shoutings, loud and free. 


‘* From what hid fountains doth thy joyance flow, 
That borrows nothing from the world around? 
Its springs must deeper lie than we can know, 
A well whose springs lie safely underground. 


*¢ So be it ever—and thou happy boy, 

When Time, that takes these wild delights away, 
Gives thee a measure of sedater joy, 

Which, unlike this, shall ever with thee stay ;— 


** Then may that joy, like this, to outward things 
Owe nothing—but lie safe beneath the sod, 

A hidden fountain fed from unseen springs, 
From the glad-making river of our God.” 


TO ——. ON THE MORNING OF HER BAPTISM. 


* This will we name thy better birth-day, child, 
O born already to a sin-worn world, 

But now unto a kingdom undefiled, 
Where over thee love’s banner is unfurled. 


“ Lo! on the morning of this-Sabbath day 
I lay aside the weight of human fears, 

Which I had for thee, and without dismay 
Look through the avenue of coming years. 


‘* T see thee passing without mortal harm 
Through ranks of foes against thy safety met ; 
I see thee passing—thy defence and charm, 
The seal of God upon thy forehead set. 


** From this time forth thou often shalt hear say 
Of what immortal City thou wert given 

The rights and full immunities to-day, 
And of the hope laid up for thee in heaven. 


‘* From this time forward thou shalt not believe 
That thou art earthly, or that aught of earth, 

Or aught that hell can threaten, shall receive 
Power on the children of the second birth. 


* © risen out of death into the day 

Of an immortal life, we bid thee hail, 
And will not kiss the waterdrops away, 

The dew.that rests upon thy forehead pale. 


«« And if the seed of better life lie long, 
As in a wintry hiddenness and death, 

Then calling back this day, we will be strong 
To wait in hope for heaven’s reviving breath ; 
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‘* To water, if there should be such sad need, 

; The undiscerned germ with sorrowing tears, 

, To wait until from that undying seed 


Out of the earth a heavenly plant appears ; 


“ The growth and produce of a fairer land, 
And thence transplanted to a barren soil, 
Tt needs the tendance of a careful hand, 
Of love, that is not weary with long toil. 


* And thou, dear child, whose very helplessness 
Ts as a bond upon us and a claim, 

Mayest thou have this of us, as we no less 
Have daily from our Father known the same.” 





TO MY GOD-CHILD, ON THE DAY OF 
HIS BAPTISM- 
“ No harsh transitions Nature knows, 
No dreary spaces intervene ; 
Her work in silence forward goes, 
And rather felt than seen. 


‘ For where the watcher, that with eye 
Turned eastward, yet could ever say 

When the faint glooming in the sky 
First lightened into day ? 


“ Or maiden, by an opening flower 

That many a summer morn has stood, 
Could fix upon the very hour 

It ceased to be a bud ? 


“ The rainbow colours mix and blend 
Each with the other, until none 
Can tell where fainter hues had end, 

And deeper tints begun. 


‘* But only doth this much appear— 
‘That the pale hues are deeper grown ; 

The day has broken bright and clear ; 
The bud is fully blown. 


‘* Dear child, and happy shalt thou be, 
If from this hour, with just increase 

All good things shall grow up in thee, 
By such unmarked degrees. 


No poetry so rich as ours in all the 
tender and profound thoughts and 
feelings “ referring to the period of 
childhood.’ May all the good so 
confidently looked for by their bene- 
volent patrons flow from infant 
schools! Pleasant is the sight of so 
many small creatures sitting happily 
together out of harm’s way—and ’tis 
wondrous in so short a time how 
much they learn. You see the spirit 
within them manifesting itself more 
clearly in their eyes each successive 
morning—and it is a blessed thing 
to preserve from blight—tbat in the 
noisome air often falls on the flower 


‘* Tf there shall be no dreary space 
Between thy present self and past, 
No dreary miserable place 
With spectral shapes aghast ; 


“ But the full graces of thy prime 
Shall, in their weak beginnings, be 
Lost in an unremembered time 
Of holy infancy. 


“ This blessing is the first and best ; 
Yet has not prayer been made in vain 

For them, though not so amply blest, 
The lost and found again. 


** And shouldest thou, alas! forbear 
To choose the better, nobler Jot, 

Yet may we not esteem our prayer 
Unheard or beeded not ; 


“Tfafter many a wandering, 
And many a devious pathway trod ; 
If having known that bitter thing, 
To leave the Lord thy God, 


“Tt yet shalt be, that thou at last, 
Although thy noon be lost, return 
To bind life’s eye in union fast 
To this, its blessed morn.” 


yet in the bud—to be unfolded 
never. But, oh! if when that care 
is withdrawn—as soon it must—the 
child be afterwards left to be in- 
structed farther by parents who are 
but nominal Christians, and have not 
perhaps even a Bible in the house! 
That was buta hint on a most mo- 
mentous subject, and we wish that 
our literature were imbued with a 
more Christian spirit. For it is ex- 
pected—and may it happen—that as 
education becomes more and more 
general, there will be more know- 
ledge of our literature among the 
best informed of those who belong 
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to what are rightly called the lower 


orders. Nay, they will produce a 
literature of their own—and it will 
partake of the character of that 
which is prevalent in a higher sphere. 
May that, then, be pure, and high, 
and hvly—that its influence may 
descend, and be felt as the dew on 
obscure and parched places! Would 
not such verses as those we have 
quoted above be felt, even now, by 
thousauds of hearts among the reli- 
gious poor? By them hymns and 
psalms are dearly beloved, and such 
inspirations might be of great avail 
interspersed through their graver 
books. There cannot be a sadder 
mistake than to seek “ to adapt to 


LINES. 
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the meanest capacity” readings in- 
tended for the people—for their ca- 
pacities are great—and their yearn- 
ings are eager after the things that 
appertain to eternal life. 

Mr Trench has been a traveller 
in foreign lands—and he has a fine 
eye for nature—an imagination that 
delights in the beautiful. The “ De- 
scent of the Rhone” is better than 
mere descriptive poetry —for the 
images and the emotions produce 
one another—and the current of 
thought and feeling is as continuous 
as the river’s flow. We would fain 
quote it, but we prefer the follow- 
ing lines, as, perhaps, more charac- 
teristic :-— 


WRITTEN AT THE VILLAGE OF PASSIGNANO, ON THE LAKE OF 


THRASYMENE. 
“ The mountains stand about the quiet lake, 
That not a breath its azure calm may break ; 
No leaf of these sere olive-trees is stirred, 
In the near silence far-off sounds are heard ; 
The tiny bat is flitting overhead, 
The hawthorn doth its richest odours shed 
Into the dewy air; and over all 
Veil after veil the evening shadows fall, 
And one by one withdraw each glimmering height, 
The far, and then the nearer, from our sight— 
No sign surviving in this tranquil scene, 
That strife and savage tumult here have been. 


“* But if the pilgrim to the latest plain 
OF carnage, where the blood like summer rain 
Fell but the other day ; if in his mind 
He marvels much and oftentimes to find 
With what success has Nature each sad trace 
Of man’s red footmarks laboured to efface— 
What wonder is it, if this spot appears 
Guiltless of strife, when now two thousand years 
Of daily reparation have gone by, 
Since it resumed its own tranquillity. 
This calm has nothing strange, yet not the less 
This holy evening’s solemn quietness, 
The perfect beauty of this windless lake, 
This stillness which no harsher murmurs break 
Than the frogs croaking from the distant sedge, 
These vineyards drest unto the water's edge, 
This hind that homeward driving the slow steer, 
Tells that man’s daily work goes forward here, 
Have each a power upon me while I drink 
The influence of the placid time, and think 
How gladly that sweet Mother once again 
Resumes her sceptre and benignant reign, 
But for a few short instants scared away 
By the mad game, the cruel impious fray 
Of her distempered children—how comes back, 
And leads them in the customary track 
OF blessing once again ; to order brings ° 
Anew the dislocated frame of things, 
And covers up, and out of sight conceals 


What they have wrought of ill, or geittly heals.” 
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The spirit of these lines is Words- 
worthian. They are a beautifu) il- 
lustration of his creed. It seems to 
be impossible to see nature, after 
we have read the mighty master, 
and not feel as his poetry teaches 


us to feel—which proves it to bea 
revelation. 

We know not how it may be with 
you—thoughtful reader—but to us 
here are some lines inexpressibly 
pathetic :-— 


AN INCIDENT VERSIFIED. 
** Far in the south there is a jutting ledge 
Of rocks, scarce peering o’er the water’s edge, 
Where earliest come the fresh Atlantic gales, 
That in their course have filled a thousand sails, 


And brushed for leagues and Jeagues the Atlantic deep, 


Till now they make the nimble spirit leap 
Beneath their lifeful and renewing breath, 
And stir it like the ocean depths beneath. 
‘Two that were strangers to that sunny land, 
And to each other, met upon this strand ; 
One seemed to keep so slight a hold of life, 
That when he willed, without the spirit’s strife, 
He might let go—a flower upon a ledge 

Of verdant meadow by a river's edge, 

Which ever loosens with its treacherous fluw 
In gradual lapse the moistened soil below ; 
While to the last in heauty and in bloom 
That flower is scattering incense o'er its tomb, 
And with the dews upon it, and the breath 
Of the fresh morning round it, sinks to death. 


‘¢ They met the following day, and many more 
They paced together this low ridge of shore, 
Till one fair eve, the other with intent 
To lure him out, unto his chamber went ; 

But straight retired again with noiseless pace, 
For with a subtle gauze flung o’er his face 
Upon his bed he lay, serene and still 

And quiet, even as one who takes his fill 

Of a delight he does not fear to lose. 

So blest he seemed, the other could not choose 
To wake him, but went down the narrow stair ; 
And when he met an aged attendant there, 
She ceased her work to tell him, when he said, 
Her patient then on happy slumber fed, 

But that anon he would return once more,— 
Her inmate had expired an hour before. 





‘** T know not by what chance he thus was thrown 
On a far shore, untended and alone, 

To live or die; for, as I after learned, 

There were in England many hearts that yearned 
To know his safety, and such tears were shed 

For him as grace the living and the dead.” 





Mr Trench’s blank verse is excel- 
lent of its kind. He aims not to 
produce, by the power of all its 
pauses, a magnificent Miltonic or 
Wordsworthian music, but he is often 
visited by thoughts that 


“involuntary move 
Harmonious numbers.” 


An “ Evening in France 


is very 


fine and solemn—and even more so 


the “ Address on leaving Rome to a 
Friend residing in that City.” After 
describing the troubled state of mind 
with which he used, in the enthu- 
siasm of youthful pride and passion, 
to commune with the marvels of 
Nature and Art, and to question his 
own more marvellous and incom- 
prehensible being—and —— 
that dark doubts had then gathere 

all within and around him, which he 
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strove in vain to dispel, and threat- soul—strong now in that Faith 


ened “to put out the light”—he which alone in this “ unintelligible 


thus speaks to the brother of his world can give peace. 





“¢ T would not live that time again for much, 
Full as it was of loog and weary days, 
Full of rebellious askings, for what end, 
And by what power, without our own consent, 
We were placed here, to suffer and to sin, 
To be in misery and know not why. 
But so it was with me, a sojourner, 
Five years ago, beneath these mouldering walls 
As Iam now: and, trusted friend, to thee 
I have not doubted to reveal my soul, 
For thou hast known, if I may read aright 
The pages of thy past existence, thou 
Hast known the dreary sickness of the soul, 
That falls upon us in our lonely youth, 
The fear of all bright visions leaving us, 
The sense of emptiness, without the sense 
Of an abiding fulness any where, 
When all the generations of mankind, 
With all their purposes, their hopes and fears, 
Seem nothing truer than those wandering shapes 
Cast by a trick of light upon a wall, 
And nothing different from these, except 
In their capacity for suffering ; 
What time we have the sense of sin, and none 
Of expiation. Our own life seemed then 
Bat as an arrow flying in the dark 
Without an aim, a most unwelcome gift, 
Which we might not put by. But now what God 
Intended as a blessing and a boon 
We have received as such, and we can say 
A solemn yet a joyful thing is life, 
Which, being full of duties, is for this 
Of gladness full, and full of lofty hopes. 


* And He has taught us what reply to make, 
Or secretly in spirit, or in words, 
If there be need, when sorrowing men complain 
The fair illusions of their youth depart, 
All things are going from them, and to-day 
Is emptier of delights than yesterday, 
Even as to-morrow will be barer yet ; 
We have been taught to feel this need not be, 
This is not life’s inevitable law, — 
But that the gladness we are called to know, 
Is an increasing gladness, that the soil 
Of the human heart, tilled rightly, will become 
Richer and deeper, fitter to bear fruit 
Of an immortal growth from day to day, 
Fruit of love, life, and indeficient joy. 


** Oh! not for baneful self-complacency, 
Not for the setting up our present selves 
To triumph o’er our past (worst pride of all), 
May we compare this present with that past ; 
But to provoke renewed acknowledgments, 
But to incite unto an earnest hope 
For all our brethren. And how should I fear 
To own to thee that this is in my heart— 
This longing, that it leads me home to-day, 
Glad even while I turn my back on Rome, 
Yet half unseen—its arts, its memories, 
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Its glorious fellowship of living men ; 

Glad in the hope to tread the soil again 

Of England, where our place of duty lies ; 

Not as although we thought we could do much, 
Or claimed large sphere of action for ourselves ; 
Not in this thought—since rather be it ours, 
Both thine and mine, to cultivate that frame 
Of spirit, when we know and deeply feel 

How little we can do, and yet do that.” 


With such convictions he now 
regards “ Nature and Art” in a light 
that shows to his eyes “the beauty 
still more beauteous,”’ and that 
reveals the mournful in a tenderer 
haze—or bedewed with happy tears. 
Such is the feeling that pervades his 
most religious lines “ On a Picture 
of the Assumption, by Murillo.” 
And such the feeling of— 


LINES. WRITTEN AFTER HEARINGSOME 
BEAUTIFUL SINGING IN A CONVENT 
CHURCH AT ROME. 


Sweet voices! seldom mortal ear 

Strains of such potency might hear ; 

My soul, that listened, seemed quite 
gone, 

Dissolved in sweetness, and anon 

I was borne upward, till I trod 

Among the hierarchy of God. 

And when they ceased, as time must 
bring 

An end to every sweetest thing, 

With what reluctancy came back 

My spirits to their wonted track, 

And how I loathed the common life, 

The daily and recurring strife 

With petty sins, the lowly road 

And being’s ordinary load. 

Why after such a solemn mood 

Should any meaner thought intrude ? 

Why will not heaven hereafter give, 

That we for evermore may live 

Thus at our spirit’s topmost bent ? 

This said I in my discontent. 


*¢ But give me, Lord, a wiser heart ; 
These seasons come, and they depart, 
These seasons, and those higher still, 
When we are given to have our fill 
Of strength and life and joy with thee 
And brightness of thy face to see. 

They come, or we could never guess 

Of heaven’s sublimer blessedness ; 

They come, to be our strength and cheer 
In other times, in doubt or fear, 

Or should our solitary way 

Lie through the desert many a day. 
They go, they leave us blank and dead, 
That we may learn, when they are fled, 
We are but vapours which have won 

A moment’s brightness from the suri, 


And which it may at pleasure fill 

With splendour, or unclothe at will. 
Well for us they do not abide, 

Or we should lose ourselves in pride, 
And be as angels—but as they 

Who on the battlements of day 

Walked, gazing on their power and might, 
Till they grew giddy in their height. 


“* Then welcome every nobler time, 
When, out of reach of earth’s dull chime, 
*Tis ours to drink with purged ears 
The music of the solemn spheres, 

Or in the desert to have sight 

Of those enchanted: cities bright, 
Which sensual eye can never see: 
Thrice welcome may such seasons be. 
But welcome too the common way, 
The lowly duties of the day, 

And all which makes and keeps us low, 
Which teaches us ourselves to know, 
That we, who do our lineage high 
Draw from beyond the starry sky, 
Are yet upon the other side 

To earth and to its dust allied.” 


Innumerable sonnets have been 
written within these few years, and 
though a great proportion of them 
have been worthless, many are good. 
Some of Leigh Hunt’s (but they are 
of older standing, “ the Grasshopper 
and Cricket’ is exquisite), of Barry 
Cornwall’s, of David Moir’s, of 
John Clare’s, of Alfred Tennyson’s, 
and the Thirty by the Sketcher that 
Jately adorned our pages—are son- 
nets indeed ; and hundreds of much 
beauty may be seen with mere ini- 
tials sprinkled over our periodical 
literature—hundreds by twos and 
threes, and sixes and sevens, com- 
mitted to oblivion in spite of all 
their merit, in separate vols. “ no 
sooner blown than blasted.” With 
the best of these, the generality of 
Mr Trench’s may well bear compa- 
rison, and we know not where—out 
of Wordsworth—are to be found 
any superior to the Ten we now take 
rather than select from Fifty—all 
good alike in spirit and construction, 
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** Look, dearest, what a glory from the sun 
Has fringed that cloud with silver edges bright, 
And how it seems to drink the golden light 
Of evening—you would think that it had won 
A splendour of its own: but lo! anon 

You shall behold a dark mass float away, 
Emptied of light and radiance, from the day, 
Its glory faded utterly and gone. 

And doubt not we should suffer the same loss 
As this weak vapour, which a while did seem 
Translucent and made pure of all its dross, 

If having shared the light, we should misdeem 
That light our own, or count we hold in fee 
That which we must receive continually.” 


TO MY CHILD. 


** Thy gladness makes me thankful every way ; 
To look upon thy gladness makes me glad ; 
While yet in part it well might render sad 

Us thinking that we too might sport and play, 
And keep like thee continual holiday 

1f we retained the things which once we had, 
If we like happy Neophites were clad 

Still in baptismal stoles of white array. 

And yet the gladness of the innocent child 
Has not more matter for our thankful glee 
Than the dim sorrows of the man defiled ; 
Since both in sealing one blest truth agree— 
Joy is of God, but heaviness and care 


Of our own hearts, and what has harboured there.”’ 


VAIN WORSHIP. 


‘* What is thy worship but a vain pretence, 
Spirit of Beauty, and a servile trade, 

A poor and an unworthy traffic made 

With the most sacred gifts of soul and sense ; 
If they who tend thine altars, gathering thence 
No strength, no purity, may still remain 
Selfish and dark, and from Life’s sordid stain 
Find in their ministrations no defence ? 

Thus many times I ask, when aught of mean 
Or sensual has been brought unto mine ear, 
Of them whose calling high is to insphere 
Eternal Beauty in forms of human art— 
Vexed that my soul should ever moved have been 
By tbat which has such feigning at the heart.” 


VAIN REGRETS. 


‘* To leave unseen so many a glorious sight, 
To leave so many lands unvisitéd, 

To leave so many worthiest books unread, 
Unrealized so many visions bright ;— 

Oh! wretched yet inevitable spite 

Of our short span, and we must yield our breath, 
And wrap us in the lazy coil of death, 

So much remaining of unproved delight. 

But hush, my soul, and, vain regrets, be stilled 
Find rest in Him who is the complement 

Of whatsoe’er transcends your mortal doom, 
Of broken hope and frustrated intent ; 

In the clear vision and aspect of whom 

Ail wishes and all longings are fulfilled,” 
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BURIAL. 


** When I have sometimes read of precious things, 
The precious things of earth, which yet are vile, 
Together heaped into the graves of kings, 

Or wasted with them on their funeral pile, 
Steeds arms and costly vestments and the dross 
Which men call gold, feeding one ravenous pyre, 
I have been little moved at all the loss 

Of all the treasure which fond men admire. 

But when I hear of some too early doom, 
Snatching wit wisdom valour grace away, 

Or our ewn loss has taught me what the tomb 
May cover from us, then I feel and say 

That earth has things whereon the grave may feed, 
And feeding may make poor the world indeed.” 


SAIS. 


* An awfal statue, by a veil balf-hid, 

At Sais stands. One came, to whom was known 
All lore committed to Etruscan stone, 

And all sweet voices, that dull time has chid 
To silence now, by antique Pyramid, 

Skirting the desert, heard ; and what the deep 
May in its dimly-lighted chambers keep, 
Where Genii groan beneath the seal-bound lid. 
He dared to raise that yet unlifted veil 

With hands not pure, but never might unfold 
What there.he saw—madness, the shadow, fell 
On his few days, ere yet he went to dwell 
With night’s eternal people, and his tale 

Has thus remained, and will remain, untold.” 


GIBRALTAR, 


‘* England, we love thee better than we know— 
And this I learned, when after wanderings long 
*Mid people of another stock and tongue, 

I heard again thy martial music blow, 

And saw thy gallant children to and fro 

Pace, keeping ward at one of those huge gates, 
Which like twin giants watch the Herculean straits : 
When first I came in sight of that brave show, 

It made my very heart within me dance, 

To think that thou thy proud foot shouldst advance 
Forward so far into the mighty sea ; 

Joy was it and exultation to behold 

Thine ancient standard’s rich emblazonry, 

A glorious picture by the wind unrolled.” 


ENGLAND. 


‘© Peace, Freedom, Happiness, have loved to wait 
On the fair islands, fenced by circling seas, 

And ever of such favoured spots as these 

Have the wise dreamers dreamed, that would create 
That perfect model of a happy state, 

Which the world never saw. Oceana, 

Utopia such, and Plato's isle that lay 

Westward of Gades and the Great Sea’s gate. 
Dreams are they all, which yet have helped to make 
That underneath fair polities we dwell, 

Though marred in part by envy, faction, hate— 
Dreams which are dear, dear England, for thy sake, 
Who art indeed that sea-girt citadel, 

And nearest image of that perfect state.” 
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WORDSWORTH. 


‘© A counsellor well fitted to advise 

In daily life, and at whose lips no less 

Men may enquire or nations, when distress 

Of sudden doubtful danger may arise, 

Who, though his head be hidden in the skies, 

Plants his firm foot upon our common earth, 
Dealing with thoughts which every where have birth,— 
This is the poet, true of heart aud wise : 

No dweller in a baseless world of dream, 

Which is not earth nor heav’n: his words have past 
Into man’s common thought and week-day phrase ; 
This is the poet, and his verse will last, 
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Such was our Shakspeare once, and such doth seem 
One who redeems our later gloomier days.” 


MY BOOK. 


‘© The moments that we rescue and redeem 
From the bare desert and the waste of years, 
To fertilize, it may be with our tears, 

Yet so that for time after they shall teem 

With better than rank weeds, and wear a gleam 
Of visionary light, and on the wind 

Fling odours from the fields long left behind, 
These and their fruit to us can never seem 
Indifferent things, and therefore do I look 

Not without gentle sadness upon thee, 

And liken thy outgoing, O my book, 

To the impatience of a little brook, 

Which might with flowers have lingered pleasantly, 
Yet toils to perish in the mighty sea.” 


The most elaborate, powerful, and 
original composition in the volume, 
is “ The Monk and Bird.” It is 
lying before us set up, but as it oc- 
cupies nearly four pages, we must 
reserve it for next number. This 
article, you will observe, is not a 
critique. We have said a few words 
here and there, merely to direct your 
notice to some delightful poetry, 
which otherwise might not have at- 
tracted them, amidst “ the stir and 


noise,” the morrice-dance and blind 
minstrelsy of these most unseden- 
tary times. Be it ours often to pro- 
vide for you such repast of fresh 
fruits, enveloped in fair flowers— 
yours to enjoy, with uncorrupted 
taste, what is culled from a garden 
in which nothing poisonous grows, 
and to which they alone have access 
who know that they must 
** With gentle hand 
Touch, for there is a spirit in the leaves!” 
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THE LATE REV. DR M‘CRIE. 


TuoveH it has long ceased to be our practice to record the deaths even 
of the most eminent men in the empire, we cannot suffer the present 
number of this Magazine to go forth to the world without expressing our 
deep lamentation for the loss which not only the literature of Scotland, 
but the cause of Christian truth, has sustained by the sudden decease of 
the Rev. Dr Thomas M‘Crie, minister of the gospel in this city, and author 
of a number of well-known historical works, characterised not less by 
purity of principle than by accurate, profound, and discriminating research. 

This distinguished man was born at Dunse in the year 1772, and died, 
after a short illness, in his house at Newington on the 5th of August, 1835. 
He received his academical education in the University of Edinburgh, and 
studied divinity under Mr Archibald Bruce, minister at Whitburn, theolo- 

ical professor in connexion with the General Associate (or Antiburgher) 

ynod. Having been licensed as a preacher by that body, he was at an 
early period of life ordained minister of a congregation in this city, in 
which he continued to labour ten years, applying with great assiduity to 
the discharge of his professional duties, and occasionally publishing able 
pamphlets on some of the gravest and most difficult subjects of theological 
enquiry. In the year 1806 he felt himself conscientiously impelled to 
separdte from the General Associate Synod (and indeed he was 
deposed from his charge by the authority of that judicatory), after 
having joined with Mr Bruce and others of his brethren in a pro- 
testation against the prevailing party “for having departed from some 
important doctrines of the Protestant churches, of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, and of that particular testimony which they had 
subscribed.” Into the merits of that controversy this is not the place to 
enter; but it is material to observe that the chief ground of separation re- 
lated to the powers and duties of the civil magistrate with respect to the 
public interests of religion. On this article, Messrs Bruce and M‘Crie, 
with the other ministers, who formed themselves into what was called the 
Constitutional Associate Presbytery, maintained, in the most unqualified 
terms, the doctrines which had been originally held by the leaders of 
the Reformation, both in this country and on the continent; and which 
are so clearly expounded in the systems of Calvin, Turretine, Voetius, 
Mark, and Pictet. In the examination of this question, Mr M‘Crie was 
irresistibly led to engage in a minute and patient survey of the writings of 
the reformers, and having at the same time been induced by domestic cir- 
cumstances to pass much of his time in seclusion, he was gradually brought 
to form a most intimate acquaintance with the fundamental principles of 
the Protestant churches, and the characters of the illustrious men by whose 
labours and conflicts these churches had been constituted. In the year 
1812 he published “ The Life of John Knox,” which not only gave a juster 
view of the character and conduct of that intrepid champion of Christian 
liberty than had ever before been exhibited, but shed a brighter lustre 
over some of the most obscure periods of our national history. This mas- 
terly work combined the highest excellences of which biography is suscepti- 
ble, and at once placed its author in the first rank of historical writers. It 
was succeeded, after an interval of seven years, by “ The Life of Andrew 
Melville,” which, though possessing a less attractive title, is in no respect 
inferior to the life of Knox. It is indeed the more curious and instructive 
production of the two, abounding with an endless variety of facts illustrative 
of the progress of religion and learning not only in Scotland but in other 
nations. As Melville was the most active instrument in maturing the 
ecclesiastical constitution of his country, and introducing that efficient 
system of general and scriptural education which diffused such in- 
estimable benefits over the whole mass of the population, the perusal 
of this work furnishes the surest means of becoming fully acquainted 
with all the peculiarities of the Presbyterian establishment, while it 
imparts a vast store of information, nowhere else to be found, on many 
collateral topics of the deepest interest. That the value of this book 
has never yet been sufficiently appreciated, is one of the many proofs 
of the frivolous taste of the age, which haying been accustomed to prefer 
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superficial and showy acquirements, cannot be expected to derive grati- 
fication from the results of that elaborate research, which, by its very 
magnitude, is apt to repel rather than to invite a closer intimacy. The 
subjects which are discussed by Dr M‘Crie in these volumes throw the most 
important light on the principles of religiousestablishments, a question which 
no man was more capable of solving, and which he was accustomed to treat 
ina manner more favourable to popular claims than speculative men in 
general have been accustomed to regard as being altogether consistent with 
the legitimate exercise of ecclesiastical authority, or with the implied alli- 
ance between the Church and any state in which republican principles do 
not predominate. Besides many valuable contributions to periodical pub- 
lications, in which Dr M‘Crie gave additional proof of the inexhaustible 
amount of his historical learning, and of the singular acuteness and vigour 
of his mind, he published the following instructive works: *‘ Memoirs of 
Mr William Veitch and George Brysson,” Edinburgh, 1825—“ History of 
the Progress aud Suppression of the Reformation in Italy, in the sixteenth 
century,” Edin. 1827,—and “ History of the Progress and Suppression of 
the Reformation in Spain in the Sixteenth Century,” Edin. 1829. Every 
one of these books displays a profusion of learning, and unfolds many 
practical maxims of primary moment, which the men of this generation, in 
their presumptuous disregard for the wisdom and experience of former 
ages, appear determined to reject. For several years past Dr M‘Crie has 
been engaged in the preparation of a Life of Calvin. Through his own 
indefatigable industry, aided by the active and intelligent investigations of 
one of his sons, a youth of great promise, who has spent many mouths at 
Geneva, he had accumulated such a mass of materials, and had made such 
progress in the composition as to give good ground for expecting that the 
work will soon be given to the world ina state of maturity which will amply 
sustain the high reputation which has been earned by the splendid and 
successful exertions of a laborious life. 

It might be supposed that a man whose days and nights had so long been 
passed in arduous and unusual investigations, and whose opinions, always 
bold and often unfashionable, were defended with uncompromising firm- 
ness, would possess little turn or aptitude for ingratiating himself with 

eople of ordinary attainments. No conjecture could be more unfounded. 
Tro that native modesty and simplicity of disposition, which is the surest 
indication of a great mind, he added an unaffected kindness and cordiality 
which could not fail to gain the hearts of the youngest and most inexpe- 
rienced of those who applied to him for counsel or for comfort. He was 
peculiarly accessible to all who were addicted to studies akin to: his 
own, and was ever ready to refer them to the best sources of information. 
But amidst all his attentions to the claims of private friendship, and to the 
pursuits of that profound erudition, by the cultivation of which his health 
was impaired and his days shortened, he never lost sight of the paramount 
value of the pastoral office to which he had devoted his talents. From his 
early years his professional studies had been conducted with equal assi- 
duity and judgment, and in every department of theological learning his 
reading was extensive, but especially in that most essential branch which 
furnishes the beet aids for the skilful and profitable exposition of the Scrip- 
tures. In the illustration of divine truth he was at once perspicuous and 
faithful, and, without being ambitious of fame, his earnestness for the ad- 
vancement of the honour of his Master, and the immortal interests of man- 
kind, gave an elevation and tenderness to his speech more capable both of 
captivating and bettering the heart, than the most admired specimens of 
artificial eloquence. In public and in private, in his words and in his 
writings, in his labours of love, and in the unpretending graces of an up- 
right and honourable life, it was his invariable aim to promote the cause 
of pure and undefiled religion; and though he has been cut off while his 
mental powers were as active as ever, and while he was meditating schemes 
of more extended usefulness, no literary man or divine of this age has 
gone down to the grave with stronger claims on the gratitude of his 
country. 
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